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FOREWORD 

Public education in the United States during recent years has been 
involved in a series of crises. Projections for the years ahead, based on the 
best evidence available, indicate clearly that even more serious crises are 
likely to occur tmless we can do a more effective job of planning to meet 
present and future needs. 

During the past few years considerable progress has been made in 
adapting education to the needs of modem society. Educators, sociologists, 
political scientists, and others strongly suggest that in addition to adjusting 
education to the needs of society, we must anticipate and plan to deal with 
emerging problems and thus to some degree, achieve control of the future. 
As Laurence Haskew indicated in an earlier volume of this series, educa- 
tion must be at the same time a creature and a creator of its own context. 

The project. Designing Education for the Future, was conceived and 
organized as a result of serious concern about problem areas discernable in 
the future of education, it is based on a belief that many potential problem 
situations in education can be resolved, or at least alleviated, if an appro- 
priate system of comprehensive planning is developed and implemented. 
Such a system must: (1) be based on pertinent information; (2) provide 
goals and direction; and (3) set forth reasonable alternatives from which 
decision makers can choose a defensible course of action. It must also 
involve meaningfully the people who ultimately will have to make the 
decisions. 

Fortunately this project has already had a significant Impact on edu- 
cation in the participating states and, to some extent, in other areas. It 
has provided for educators and lay leaders information and insights that 
have stimulated and facilitated serious planning for the future. 

We are pleased to offer the present volume in the hope that it will 
contribute even further to the improvement of planning processes for the 
years ahead, including priorities for the immediate future. 



Byron W. Hansford 
Chairman, Policy Board 
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The mounting evidence indicates clearly that important changes will 
need to be made in almost every aspect of education during the next few 
years. Will most of these changes be made when they are needed, or will 
serious lags tend to continue? Will all of the changes that are made result 
in improvements in education, or will some of them be hanrful from a 
long-range point of viev'? Modern man, by utilizing the scientific method, 
his knowledge of how to invent, and his sense of values, can controx much 
of the future for the benefit of mankind if he desires to do so. 

In education, as in medicine, we cannot afford either to do the wrong 
thing or to neglect to do something that is needed if there is any way of 
avoiding such a mistake. There is too much at stake not only for the poten- 
tial learners but also for the society in which we and they will live. The 
notion that people should accept an educational fad because it is popular, 
or jump on a band wagon because it seems to have prestige, should Jiot 
accepted in a modern society that presumably relies on the scientific 
method for progress. 

Fortunately, in many aspects of education, there are defensible 
theories and research findings that can provide some guidance. We have 
learned many things from experience as well as from studies. For example, 
we know that a static curriculum will not meet the needs of a changing 
society, that small school districts are costly and inefficient, that we^ 
local and state leadership tends to result in serious problems end even in 
federal encroachments, and that major reliance on local funds or on the 
property tax for financing education is no longer realistic or feasible. 

We also know that, by planning for the future, we can avoid some de- 
velopments that would be unfortunate and facilitate others that would be 
advantageous. On the basis of available evidence and by utihzing sound 
judgment, we can identify appropriate objectives and modify them, if 
necessary, as additional evidence and insights become available. In some 
cases there will ko alternate objectives that seem almost equally ac- 
ceptable, at least until we explore the implications of each. Alternate 
methods of achieving an objective should also be identified. An analysis 
of the inputs required and of the costs and benefits of each wih usually be 
helpful in arriving at a decision as to which would be most advantageous. 

Thus, planning for education has advanced far beyond the^ stage of 
dreaming or merely speculating. In education, as in other affairs, long- 
range planning has become essential, and when properly utilized, can help 
to avoid serious and costly mistakes. 

The papers included in this publication, which were presented and 
discussed at a conference at Albuquerque, March 21-22, do not consti- 
tute a blueprint or even a plan for education for the future. That was not 
the purpose. In this country, any plan must necessarily be developed and 
implemented by the people in each state and local school system. The 
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people in the states involved in this project have accepted the responsi- 
bility for, and are in the process of, developing plans in these areas. 

These papers are designed to contribute to that end. For that reason, 
they are not just essays or statements of the positions of the auuors about 
prospective developments. Instead, the authors have attempted to identify 
some of the emerging needs and trends and to point out feasible alternative 
courses of action. In some of the more controversial areas in particular 
they have undertaken something that has all too seldom been done — that 
is, to give the implications or the advantages and disadvantages of alterna- 
tive courses of action. When a similar procedure is followed by groups 
concerned with planning, the evidence thus provided and summarized may 
serve to focus the attention of everyone concerned on some objectives and 
procedures that are far more defensible than others. 

In the area of financial support, for example, there are still some 
political leaders and even educators in many states who strongly advocate 
“a simple plan” for apportioning funds for schools that is usually based 
on flat grants. Yet such a plan is clearly shown to be inequitable for both 
taxpayers and students. Several other frequently proposed “plans,” if 
adopted, would result in similar problems. Thus, the defensible “alterna- 
tives” that should be carefully studied can readily be reduced to two or 
three, or to some combination of these. 

Similarly, in terms of local school and school system organization and 
operation, state educational organization and operation, and of the educa- 
tional program itself, there are many possible alternatives that can readily 
be identified, on the basis of evidence currently available, as indefensible 
for one reason or another. Thus, in planning, one of the concerns should be 
to identify, eliminate — and explain the reasons for eliminating — alterna- 
tives that may, at first, seem plausible but actually are not defensible. Major 
attention can then be centered on determining the implications of, and 
deciding among, the smaller number that are relatively defensible. 

This publication is designed to break some new ground and provide 
additional insights that will facilitate planning in each of the states. Thus 
it should constitute a valuable supplement to the earlier publications* that 
were designed to provide insights and basic concepts relating to prospective 
changes in society, to the implications for education, and to planning and 
change processes. 

Edgar L. Morphet 
Project Director 
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Teaching and the imparting of knowledge make sense in an unchanging 
environment This is why it has been an unquestioned function for centuries. 
But if there is one truth about modern man, it is that he lives in an environment 
which is continually changing. 

We are .. . faced with an entirely new situation in education where the 
goal of education, if we are to survive, is the facilitation of change and learning. 
The only man who is educated is the man who has learned how to learn; the 
man who has learned how to adapt and change; the man who has realized 
that no knowledge is secure, that only the process of seeking knowledge gives 
a basis for security. . . . 

I see the facilitation of learning as the aim of education, the way in 
which we might develop the learning of man, the way in which we can learn 
to live as individuals in process. I see the facilitation of learning as the func- 
tion which may hold constructive, tentative, changing, process answers to 
some o; ‘he deepest perplexities which beset man today. 



Carl R. Rogers 




Youth is, by nature, future oriented .... The introduction of future 
oriented studies, projects and activities into educational curricula at different 
levels would generate new foci of interest in many areas.Such studies would, 
at the very least, provide more directly creative exercise for the imagination 
than is presently found in traditional education; they would be integrative of 
materials from many presently fragmented studies and, importantly, they 
would be less predetermined than so much currently oriented work — hence, 
more open and available to individually active participation. 

John McHale 
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The Educational Program: 

Part One 

Clifford F. S. Bebell * 



Education is a self-directing and self-correcting process. At my given 
noment, those responsible for the schools must make decisions ftat s^e 
o move education forward. Yet, it is often difficult to know which direc- 

ion is "forward”. ., ui . 

So, decisions are made in the terms of the best judgment available at 
he moment; action is inaugurated, and the resulte me examined m one way 
ar another. In light of the feedback thus obtamed, the concept of forward 
is revised, ai'd the process repeated. 

In brief, education is like a vastly complex, self-guiding orgaimm. 
Ends are established which imply means, and the means employed yield re- 
sults that require reappraisal of the ends. At any pomt 
pie must make decisions based on the implicit assumption that they can p.^ 
diet the future— even as they know that the future may depend upon un- 
foreseen consequences of their decisions. 

This paper is an effort to provide a starting point for this process. A 
serious attempt to anticipate the educational program Aat will meet the 
needs of the future represents the best basis we presently have to make plaiK 
and decisions carefully. But, it is only a beginning, md hopefuBy 
in a continuous process of evaluation which will yield better msights each 

time around. 

Societal Changes and Education 

In estimating the educational needs of the future, one must forecast 
and analyze the future. This matter was considered at a inference m 
Denver sponsored by Designing Education for the " . ‘ 

(See the report. Prospective Changes in Society by 1980.) Sime major 
trends were identified; (1) automation; (2) urbanization and its con- 
comitants; (3) communication; (4) breakthroughs m biology, and ( ) 
breakdowns in religious, ethical and moral concepts. 

This list does not include all significant societal changes— not even 
all of those receiving prominent attention at the Denver ineetmg. least 
two other major areas should be stressed. The first c e e 

search jor human identity. Some of its elements include: (1) the strug^e 
for human equality; (2) the war on poverty; (3) the changing balance m 
work and leisure time and (4) the many faces of rebellion and protest. 

•Head, DepartmenTof Education 

0" development, evalua- 

tion, and educational rese.irch. 
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International understanding is another vital area. Some of its signifi- 
cant components are the following: (1) the threat of nuclear warfare; (2) 
the emergence of many new nations; (3) the determination of the colored 
races to achieve their legitimate positions; (4) the population explosion 
and the concomitant crisis in food production; (5) the ever-increasing and 
more visible disparity between the “haves” and the “have nots”; (6) the 
ideological struggle between democratic and co mmunis tic systems; (7) the 
emergence of person-to-person feims of international relations (such as 
the Peace Corps); and (8) the rise of programs for international coopera- 
tion (like the Common Market). 

These trends make it clear that the world is changing at an ever- 
accelerating pace, with the probability of further developments as yet 
unforeseen. All agree on this fact of change. Indeed, perhaps it is the fact 
of change alone which is not subject to further alteration. In consequence, 
the future will demand citizens who have been trained to think rather than 
p^arily to remember. Increasingly, the information available to an indi- 
vidual in school may become outmoded, irrelevant, or superseded before 
his working life is over. His continuing effectiveness should reside in his 
ability to solve problems and continue learning, rather than be based on 
his prior training and the knowledge acquired in formal schooling. As 
Peterson puts it, the world will demand: 

...a person with genuine flexibility and freedom, a person who 
thnves on sensing and solving problems as complex and subtle 
and new as &e technological environment of tomorrow. In this 
new world, rigidity may actually be a greater barrier to progress 
than ignorance.^* (Italics added) 

Implications For Education 

There is widespread acceptance of the need for a flexible, problem- 
solving kind of man — at least in theory. In practice, one does not see as 
much classroom activity designed to develop this man as one would wish. 
Nor, without some drastic impetus, does the situation seem likely to change. 
Somewhat gloomily Brickell predicted (regretfully) that “Very probably 
... if one opens the door of a typical 1980 classroom and walks inside, 
the teacher wiU be standing up front talking,” (p. 216, Implications for 
Edi'cation of Prospective Changes in Society). 

And yet, we must change — and the change should be greater than 
anything thus f^ envisioned. We can not develop a new kind of man by 
means of a curriciilum loaded with facts and a classroom loaded with rou- 
tines. The new kind of man will require a new kind of teacher and a new 
kind of education. 

What are some of the implications of the developments listed above? 

Automation. Automation is the symbol of change — of the knowledge 
explosion. The capacity of machines to remember vast quantities of data, 
and to calculate and report at mind-shattering speeds, reminds us that no 
man can possess all knowledge; that perhaps each will become increasingly 
less able even to possess a substantial fraction. The capacity of machines to 
run machines, and to do many of the jobs men have hitherto done suggests 

• Numbers refer to footnote references at end of Part One, Chapter 1. 
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The Educational Program ^ 

a world not only that one cannot foresee, but one in which many learnings 
the schools have emphasized for generations may no longer be needed. 
Both in new learnings associated with automation which must be included 
in the curriculum, and in such technical additions to school programs as 
automated classrooms and sophisticated data processing, the new machine 
age presents a strong challenge to education. 

Urbanization. Urbanization brings with it so many implications for 
education that curriculum makers must surely tend to despair! The prob- 
lems of intricate and explosive human relations, the flood of population 
shifts, and a noxious and noisome environment cry out for a “new m^ 
with new insights and approaches to the solution of problems. It is disturbing 
to think that perhaps the problems of certain urban areas of today may be 
the problems of all tomorrow. These problems press on all of us and on the 
schools; there is not enough room in the school schedule to consider them 
ail. We must have citizens who are able to deal flexibly with problems as 
they arise and schools to teach them this skill. 

Communication. The task of communication provides us with all 
kinds of educational challenges. We have limitless capacity for dealing 
with people by the millions and for interacting with others on a world- 
wide basis. The power of mass communication is the power to sway men’s 
minds on a staggering scale. We need individuals who can understand and 
deal effectively with propaganda techniques; persons who can mold their 
own tastes, rather than permit them to become the product of commercial 
television’s lowest common denominator; and citizens whose awareness 
of other peoples of the world is equalled only by their determination to 
understand and aid those peoples. 

Biological Breakthroughs. The breakthrou^s in biology are as much 
a challenge to morals as they are to life processes — ^perhaps even more so. 
Our scientists may be leading us to a crisis in conscience no less sharp 
than the one the men of the Manhattan project thrust upon the world at 
Hiroshima. The ability to mold or even to create individuals throu^ genetic 
research can only lead to the need for grave decisions. We must have 
citizens capable of coping with such difficult ethical issues. 

Moral, Ethical and Religious Concepts. Yet another trend mentioned 
earlier is that of the breakdo’wns in religious, ethical, and moral concepts. 
Perhaps “breakdowns” is not the right word. But at least great diangois have 
taken place within the past generation. They seem likely to accelerate 
as men become more able and willing to think for themselves. There is 
much hypocrisy and rigidity in the mores of our society. It is inevitable that 
the ability to analyze and to think will result in the questioning of long- 
accepted formulae. From the days of Socrates, free thinkers have dis- 
turbed society. And yet, they are often needed to stir society out of its 
somnolence. Increasingly, both teachers and students must engage in the 
thoughtful examination of their convictions and act from conscious belief 
rather than on the basis of blind obedience. 

Search for Human Identity. All of us are seeking to find ourselves 
and our role in a society that is marred with poverty, segregation and de- 
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Struggle to understand themselves and their feelings. Often, this struggle 
results in rebelliousness or belligerence. The schools have a challenge to 
aid everyone in self-understanding and improvement in the human con- 
dition. 

International Understanding. A concern for international understend- 
ing may well be the most pressing need of society and the first priority 
of the schools. The trends concerned with international affairs cited above 
reveal an urgency and a quality of human need that are difficult and dan- 
gerous to deny. Once again they suggest that we must be concerned with 
ethics as well as with ideas. The “new man” must have a morality to match 
his mentality. 

Implications for Education in the Eight-State Area. 

What does all this mean for the states involved in this project? We are 
part of the nation and the world, but we differ in some ways from other 
re^ons and peoples. What are our unique priorities and concerns? 

Many of the implications for people in these states are the same as 
for everyone else. We face the challenge of automation and communication 
equally with others, as well as the changing balance between work and 
leisure. The new scientific breakthroughs and the need for international 
understanding are as important for us as for the rest of the nation, and 
indeed for the whole world. Perhaps the only trends which might affect 
our area differently (primarily in degree) from others are the following: 
(1) urbanization and its concomitants; (2) breakdowns in religious, ethical 
and moral concepts; and (3) the search for human identity. 

This is not to imply that these states are not — or should not be — 
concerned with these social and ethical issues. But our population is less 
dense, and the hazards and by-products of urbanization generally less 
immediate than in many places. Moreover, breakdowns in religious, ethical 
and moral concepts do not seem so prevalent in these states. 

Of course, we are deeply concerned with human values. And yet, the 
crisis of conscience regarding human inequality does not seem so intense 
as elsewhere. Poverty is not so widespread nor is it such an acute problem 
as in Appalachia or certain urban complexes. 

But, in spite of what seems to be some amelioration in our circum- 
stances, it is both dangerous and unwise to assume much change in our 
educational needs based upon real or presumed differences between our 
states and others. For one thing, such assumed differences tend to lead 
to, or to be the reflection of, smugness— a rigidity of the kind Peterson 
deplores. For another, our states have experienced and will contoue to 
experience great mobility of population, with both in- and out-migration, 
and our students are almost as likely to face many of the social issues out- 
lined above as anyone else. Finally, the importance of human beings and 
their rights — of human relationships and of their values — is so great that 
even if a problem is less acute or more remote it must still receive a high 
priority. 
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In effect, then, the educational problems of the nation are those of &is 
area. Communication and transportation have destroyed the old barriers 
of time and space, and have made a farce out of any polici»»s of isolation. 
The schools of the eight states with which we .ire pi concerned 

must face the societal changes and forces that have een outimed, and must 
find ways of providing the area and the world ..ith citizens C''pable of 
coping. 



Goals for Education 

A first step in planning for the future is to decide upon our aims — 
to identify the qualities which future citizens should possess. We 
must produce a statement of goals, or at least point the way for others to 
do so. 

Goal statements abound in education. From the Committee of Ten 
in 1894 to the Educational Policies Commission in recent years, educators 
and others have formulated objectives. The Seven Cardinal Principles of 
1918 strongly resemble those listed by state departments of education, 
school districts, and professional organizations today. These various state- 
ments are usually good; they are basically in harmony — indeed, often quite 
alike; and yet, they do not seem to satisfy. 

Two facts are uncomfortably apparent: (1) most statements are not 
meaningful to most persons; and (2) the goals contained in them are 
often not implemented. Perhaps the second of these phenomena is the 
result of the first. 

Our task is that of avoiding statements which continue these diffi- 
culties or reiterate existing formulations, while still indicating important 
educational outcomes. Four topics will be considered: (1) the task of 
goal formulation; (2) the goals we accept; (3) the challenge of change 
and implementation; and (4) implications for goal formulation. 

The Task of Goal Formulation 

Lists of educational goals have been of many kinds: long or short, 
explicit or general, simple or elaborate. Two continuing problems face 
those who work on them: (1) the terms in which goals should be ex- 
pressed; and (2) the basis on which the statement should be organized. 

Behavioral Terms. One procedure which has often been recommended 
has been the formulation of goals in “behavioral” terms. Briefly, this 
means that goals should be stated in such concrete language that, to any- 
one observing a student’s behavior, the extent to which he has achieved 
the goals — or any goal as stated — is readily apparent. 

On the surface this seems like a common-sense proposal. In practice 
it frequently amounts to something else. For example, to translate the 
goal of good citizenship into behavioral terms means to describe the 
specific actions of a good citizen in all the realistic contexts that such 
action can be found. This is not only difficult in terms of choosing the be- 
haviors which truly reflect good citizenship, but is also almost end- 
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less, since the locales for good citizenship multiply interminably. A glance 
at French’s book, Behavioral Goals of General Education in the High 
School,^ reveals that 247 pages were found necessary to formulate this 
statement. A document of 3 U h length and complexity becomes difficult in- 
deed to use, both because it is easy even for an educator to become lost in 
details and because legitimate differences of opinion exist concerning the 
behavioral implications of any given outcome. There is also the likeli- 
hood that many specific behaviors have been overlooked. 

So we must try to avoid both statements that are so general as to be 
meaningless and those whi.ch are so specific as to be useless. It is impor- 
tant to state outcomes in terms of behavior, and it is possible to do so. 
This issue is discussed further on pp. 16-19, and suggestions for writing 
goals behaviorally may be found there. 

Organizing Goals. Another important task facing those who formulate 
goals is that of determining the categories that are significant, and the sub- 
ordinate areas within categories that are important enough to merit 
formulation. In the process, one must again avoid two extremes. 

One extreme is a list which does not reveal order and system. The 
goals it presents often seem to be fortuitous jottings of individuals who 
have thought casually about the matter. On the other hand too great a 
dedication to developing taxonomies and placing all goal statements in 
water-tight compartments represents the opposite extreme. Statements of 
goals can range from the most brief to the most extended. French and 
Bloom® are two persons whose analyses have been most detailed. On the 
other hand. Goals for Education in Colorado (discussed later) is so brief 
that many find it more useful as a statement of position than as a guide for 
action. 

It is difficult to decide what is a reasonable limit between too much 
detail and too little. However, when a decision must be made, it is probably 
best to err on the side of too little. Such a result provides greater flexibility 
for individual co mmuni ties and schools to make their own adaptations 
than does the latter. It also avoids the difficulty that arises when over-de- 
tailed statements find an audience for whom one or more of the state- 
ments are not applicable. The goals which wiU be discussed in a later 
section include only four areas. It is hoped this provides enough de- 
tail to be useful to persons developing their own goal statements, without 
being too prescriptive. 

The Goals We Accept 

The approach used in trying to avoid both too much and too little 
elaboration consists of examining some existing statements of goals, fol- 
lowed by identification of important types of goals and a consideration 
of the special concerns of the states involved in this project. 

Analysis of Existing Siaietnenis. Anyone who reads much in educa- 
tion becomes somewhat knowledgeable — even jaundiced — on the subject 
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of goals. He feels he can often tell in advance what a statement will say. 
Downey, after making an analysis of curriculum materials, stated: 

The rapidity with which redundancy became operative was amaz- 
ing. Statements of considerable notability were frequently found 
to be nothing more than re-statements of others previously ex- 
pressed. After the first ten statements had been consolidated into 
one synthesized statement, it could be predicted with almost com- 
plete confidence that the synthesis would include all of the eleventh, 
and so on.^ 

This redundancy is strongly evident to anyone who has read many 
statements. However, it does have an advantage. One can look at a ratner 
small number of existing publications, and get a good idea of what emphases 
and elements are typically present. 

Recently, the Texas Governor’s Committee on Public School Edu- 
cation made an analysis of statements from Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania. They found all elements in them could be 
classified and arranged under the following six headings: 

(1) The ideal of intellectual discipline; 

(2) Economic in. spendence and vocational opportunity; 

(3) Citizenship and civic responsibility; 

(4) Social development and human relationships; 

(5) Morals and ethical characteristics; 

(6) Self-realization, incliv:j?g health and psychological needs. 

They also examined many statements of goals which had been developed in 
the past and discovered that this classification scheme was adequate for re- 
porting these previous efforts also. The details of their analyses are pre- 
sented in Appendices A and B. 

In 1938 the Educational Policies Commission of the N. E. A. created 
a document — destined to become very well known — entitled The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy. The Commission identified 43 edu- 
cational objectives, and classified them under four headings’*' : 

( 1 ) Self-realization; 

(2) Human relationships; 

(3) Economic efficiency; 

(4) Civic responsibility. 

Two statements will be mentioned also which have been developed 
by states included in the eight-state area: Colorado and Wyoming. In 
1962 Colorado published the following list of eleven ' als for its schools: 

(1) Command of the krowledge, skills, habits, < d attitudes es- 
sential for effective learning throughout life; 

(2) Understanding of man and society, and the determination to 
strive for the welfare of all people; 

(3) Knowledge of self, understanding of one’s own character- 
istics and motivations, and appropriate development of in- 
dividual abilities and interests; 

(4) Proficiency in recognizing and defining problems, thinking 
critically, objectively, and creatively about them, and acting 
constructively toward their solution; 



•A more detafled listing appears in Appendix C. 
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(5) Confidence in one’s own abilities, courage and initiative in 
the face of difficulties, and creativity and leadership in re- 
solving them; 

(6) Skills, attitudes, and understandings necessary for effective 
group action and satisfying human relationships; 

(7) Effectiveness in communicating ideas and feelings, and over- 
coming or avoiding barriers to communication; 

(8) A philosophy based upon values conducive to sound char- 
acter, ethical and moral behavior, and democratic action; 

(9) Wisdom in selecting a life-work, and skills, attitudes, and 
understandings basic to effectiveness in any lifework; 

(10) Appreciation of beauty, wherever and however it may be 
manifested, and the motivation to create u; 

(11) Knowledge, attitudes, and self-imderstanding basic to the 
achievement and maintenance of physical and mental health. 

The Wyoming Governor’s Committee on Education approved in 

1964 a statement which was briefly summarized as follows: 

Development of acceptable competence, skills, understandings and/ 
or appreciation in: 

Critical and creative thinking , 

Self-study and self-direction. 

Physical and mental health. 

Moral and ethical behavior. 

Communication, 

Human relations and citizenship. 

Computation, 

Natural and scientific environment. 

Fine and practical arts. 

Economic and vocational affairs. 

Also included were the following goals for adult education: 

Preparation and retraining of adults for vocational competencies; 

Give guidance to individuals in their growth toward greater maturi- 
ty and happiness, and toward self satisfaction and self folfillment; 

To help adults tmderstand and accept the idea that education is a 
continuous process and that it is for all, not only youngsters; 
Preparation of adults for civic competence. 

Lists could be cited endlessly.* There is obviously great similarity 
among statements of educational goals, and yet they often do not carry 
practical meaning. How can we look at educational goals in a way that 
will be simple, yet practical and flexible? 

Kinds of Goals. Almost all statements include four different kinds of 
goals, which for lack of better terminology might be called intellectual, 
practical, personal and moral. Doubtless this is an over-simplification, with 
overlap among the categories. However, it may be useful to discuss educa- 
tional goals in terms of these headings. 

Intellectual goals include most of the learnings typically called “aca- 
demic”. This area contains the multitudinous items of knowledge, con- 
fxpts, generalizations and thinking processes which are pre-eminently 
cognitive and which Bloom has classified in such great detail. The in- 
tellectual goals in education are those most assiduously pursued by schools, 
even though some critics have asserted that there has been more con- 



*An excellent overview of goals in standard subject fields, developed in connection with the nro- 

by Martin J. Higgins and Jack C. Merwin, “Assessing the 

Progress of EducaUon,” PA/ De/raJ<:flpp<w,XLVIII, 8 (April 1967), pp. 378-80. 
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spicuGUS success with rote learnings than with higher mental processes. 
Undoubtedly^, more attention should be paid to such areas as problem- 
solving and die ability to communicate effectively. 

Practical goals deal primarily with efficient living in our present 
world, including such matters as preparation for vocations, family li'!e edu- 
cation, civic effectiveness, financial efficiency, driver education and con- 
servation. Of comse, this area overlaps the preceding one in many ways. 
Learnings in the use of the English language are clearly practical, as are 
those in any academic field required for a specific vocation. Still there is 
enough difference between school work designed for practical ends and 
that directed primarily toward intellectual outcomes to warrant separate 
consideration. 

Personal goals include those areas of achievement that are uniquely 
valuable to the individual in his efforts at self-realization. Such goals might 
include the cultivation of interests, physical well-being, recreational and 
leisure-time accomplishments, emotional and social maturity, and various 
forms of self-expression. Perhaps skills of human interaction belong in 
this category, although some might prefer to call this a “practical” area. 
Again, there is much overlap with other types of goals. Obviously, intellec- 
tual learnings, as well as practical achievement, can be viewed as forms 
of personal satisfaction and fulfillment. Nonetheless, increasingly schools 
are being concerned with individuals as individuals; they look at the task 
of the effective development of each person as distinct from the task of 
teaching him one or more academic disciplines or even of preparing him 
to function effectively in society. 

The fourth area of goal formulation, that of moral (or ethical) goals, 
is perhaps both the most difficult and the most controversial to discuss. 
These goals include the various attitudes and habits which primarily con- 
cern themselves v/ith the ethics of our society and the ideals of our citizens. 
They clearly overlap the purposes o! religious organizations, as well as 
the concerns and responsibilities of the family. It is exceedingly difficult 
to identify the schools’ role in these areas, and to determine legitimate 
lines of cooperation with — and the distinction from — ^the home and church. 
There is confusion among both school people and laymen about the schools’ 
commitment to moral goals, and even greater confusion regarding how 
they should be tackled. And yet, such areas as integrity, good citizenship, 
adherence to democratic ideals, indnstriousness, and moral behavior are 
of concern to educators as well as to the community at large. 

Still, it is reasonably evident that schools do pay attention to aU four 
of the areas just outlined, even though focus and emphasis on them vary 
from subject to subject and grade level to grade level. Both intellectu^ 
and practical content are clearly a part of the curriculum. The guidance 
program represents at least one facet of schools’ concern with personal 
developrr nt of young people. While educators’ interest in moral and 
spiritual .alues is more difficult to document, these values appear to be 
rather firmly fixed in the practices of the schools. Consider for instance, 
the great furor created by “cheating scandals”. Consider also the occasional 
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uproar about Christmas pageants and other celebrations in the schools, as 
well as the recurrent community criticisms of the schools when outbreaks 
of juvenile delinquency occur. 

All four of the areas therefore involve education intimately. And yet, 
they involve education in somewhat different ways. Typically intellectual 
and practical goals are dealt with directly, by creating courses de- 
signed to achieve them or by inserting appropriate units into courses. Per- 
sonal and moral goals are usually dealt with indirectly; it is not customary 
for schools to have courses or units to achieve these ends. Perhaps this is 
one of the easons why moral and personal goals are less discussed and less 
consciously planned in education than are the first two areas. It might 
be fruitful to consider briefly the difficulty regarding these latter two areas 
and how they differ from intellectual and practical goals. 

Cognitive and Noncognitive Learnings. Probably one important factor 
is the presence among personal and moral goals of much emphasis upon 
the emotional development of students. Educational objectives are often 
classified as either cognitive (involving the mind) or noncognitive (in- 
volving aspects of man other than the intellect), and many of the moral 
and personal goals are of the latter variety. The relationship between 
cognitive and noncognitive learnings has been insufficiently explored in 
education. There is reason to believe that they are frequendy in conflict. 
For instance, a teacher may drill students in the multiplication tables in 
such a way as to cause overlearning of the multiplication skills while 
destroying motivation to use those skills. 

Music appreciation courses have often foundered upon the teacher’s 
conviction that one cannot truly appreciate music without possessing 
considerable detailed information about it. Students are examined on 
such information, with the consequence that they often know much about 
the life and works of Beethoven without appreciating his music at all. 
There are many other instances where plans for cognitive learnings create 
situations which destroy the possibility of noncognitive learning. 

The reverse of this situation is also true. Emphasis upon motivation 
can destroy academic rigor. Critics of the schools — ^particularly those 
who call them anti-intellectual — ^have often said that efforts to keep stu- 
dents “happy” or “well-adjusted” result in a procedure devoid of content 
or meaningful lea^ mg. They deerj' the production of “happy morons”, 
while their opponents worry about the creation of “maladjusted geniuses”. 

Undoubtedly, the schools are not confronted with an either-or situa- 
tion, in spite of any impression the previous discussion may give. The 
task is one of identifying the condHons and practices which further or 
hinder both cognitive and noncognitive. learnings. There are doubtless ways 
of teaching content without losing motivation, as well as procedures for 
developing values and interests without ignoring intellectual achievement. 
Any goal statements should make quite clear the relative importance of 
learnings of different kinds, while efforts to implement these goals should 
take into account the impact of practices and plans upon both kinds of 
educational outcomes. 
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Perhaps one oi the reasons why goal statemenis have been so un- 
satisfactory in the past has been because of their implications for non-cogni- 
tive (or affective or emotional) areas. Frequently, these statements imply 
such great changes in teacher behavior that they demand that the teachers 
become in effect different persons. For example, teaching in such a way as 
to change attitudes is markedly different from routine instruction. Such 
truisms as “attitudes are caught, not taught,” and “example is not merely 
the best way to teach attitudes; it is the only way,” illustrate the depth of 
the challenge. They suggest that for teachers to motivate students, the 
teachers must be motivated, and for them to develop social sensitivity, 
good citizenship, honesty, and other values in students, they must reveal 
these qualities themselves. 

This is indeed a charge to give anyone! It is a little like saying to 
someone without warning, “say something funny” or “be creative”! A 
person cannot change his spots any more than the leopard, and to ask 
teachers, who are accustomed to “covering the ground”, suddenly to be- 
come flexible, imaginative or creatively enthusiastic is to ask a lot. And 
yet, less is not good enough. 

Earlier we pointed out that by 1980 society will need a “new man’ 
a flexible, ever-learning, problem-solving type of man. Few seem to dis- 
agree with this idea. As Peterson said: “Rigidity may actually be a greater 
barrier to progress than ignorance.” The implication becomes increasing- 
ly clear: If there is to be any conflict between the acquisition of knowledge 
and the development of attitudes and habits for the effective use of knowl- 
edge, the latter must take precedence over the former. 

It is to be hoped that such conflict will not exist. But it has existed 
in the past, and it has usually resulted in emphasis on lower forms of learn- 
ing at the expense of higher. To use an analogy, it is almost as though 
one had very carefully designed and manufactured an automobile without 
providing it with a starter, a steering wheel or a qualified driver. We must 
find some way of formicating educational goals that will say what we 
mean with regard to values, attitudes, habits, and broad intellectual skills, 
without leaving these in such a thicket of fuzzy words that they do not ap- 
pear meaningful or important to persons planning educational activities. 
Lip service to vital educational outcomes must oe replaced with hard-nosed 
statements of purposes and single-minded determination to translate these 
into action. 

The Eight-Staie Area. This discussion of educational goals has been 
general, and has not referred to the eight states involved in this Project. 
Perhaps this is as it should be, since important goals of our society are of 
concern to all people and to all schools in the nation. Still, statements of 
goals should take into account differences among students, schools, neigh- 
borhoods, communities, states and re^ons. What are ways that educational 
goals reflect the characteristics of the eight-state area? 

Downey’s study tends to show differences among people with different 
kinds of background. Particularly, he notes that persons with higher occupa- 
tional or educational status tend to stress intellectual and related learnings 
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more than physical, vocational and similar fields. There are also differ- 
ences related to age, reli^on and race. To the extent that this area dif- 
fers from other parts of the country in vocations, education, age, religion, 
or race, the difference might be reflected in educational goals. 

However, it is likely that variation within this area is so much greater 
than the difference between the overall conditions of the area and that of the 
nation that we should primarily view goals locally — in terms of our own in- 
dividuals, groups and communities. 

One finding of Downey’s, though, that might be relevant to the area 
generally is the relationship he discovered between educational viewpoint 
and geographic location. He found that the western re^on tend^ to 
favor the social aspects of education. This suggests that our citizens 
place considerable emphasis upon their relations with one another — per- 
haps more so than elsewhere — and expect the schools to do likewise. 

This finding may be explained by the fact that these states were 
largely settled under pioneer-like conditions in comparatively recent 
times. There were many isolated communities which had to rely on their 
social relationships both for relief from the monotony of hard work and 
for their defease. It is not surprising that a strong socializing tradition was 
developed — a heritage which we have with us still. Persons from other parts 
of the coimtry often comment upon the open-handed and open-hearted 
quality of our people. 

This emphasis is strong in our schools and in their graduates. Again, 
those who visit us from other areas often note the egalitarian nature of our 
schools and their operation, with a comparative freedom from authori- 
tarianism and restrictive regulations. 

The implication of all this for formulating goals is that we should 
pay careful attention to such areas as social development, human relations, 
citizenship and civic responsibility. These are clearly fields in which our 
citizens are interested and — although they are also of intere* t nationally 
— SNG might wish to pay special attention to them. 

Th’" Challenge of Change and Implementation 

Much of the preceding dscussion has stressed the problems of trans- 
lating goals into action. It seems impossible to discuss educational out- 
comes without considering their implications for practice. What are some 
of the problems in moving from ends to means, if indeed these two can 
ever be considered as distinct? 

Difficulties in Making Changes. Some of the reasons why imple- 
mentation is not easy are as follows: 

Most goal statements represent generalizations, the implications of 
which are usually not clear. 

This point has already been considered briefly. Yet, the translation of 
abstract statements into specific plans is a complex challenge, which should 
be understood. It grows out of the varying experiences of people, their 
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^a^r>or\t\nnc ?>nH intj^llprtiial canacities. and their skill in gener- 
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alizing and applying generalizations. Often, too, it results from sc oo 
experiences that have not yet yielded this skill. 

Goals often tend to threaten people. 

Downey^ found that there is less disagreement among people regard- 
ing the goals of education than there is concerning the relative prionty to 
be given any goal. This is the age-old difference between beUevmg some- 
thing in theory and believing it in practice. Formalized general statements 
are comparatively easy to get consensus upon, but the consideration of 
priority among them leads inevitably to matters of implementation. As one 
considers the relative importance of goals he begins reflecting upon what 
might happen to practices. The result often is anxiety and resistance. 

Goal language is often emotionally loaded. 

Goal statements often deal with areas of the human heart, ^en they 
do, the terms Ihey use represent words that have ail kinds of emotional and 
attitudinal implications. Words like ‘‘patriotism”, “moral , matmitjr , 
“family”, “spiritual”, “democratic” and “appreciation” mean different 
things to different people. The differences represent mmre than the specific 
experiences of an individual’s past; they also reflect his unique feeling tone. 
This explains the feeling of threat that persons have in the face of many 
proposals of educational purpose. 

Reconciling differences and reaching consensus are not merely a mat- 
ter of intellectual communication, they are also one of deeply human con- 
tact. To anyone other than an experienced therapist, this presents a dis- 
coura^ng challenge. Certainly, it is one that can be met only through 
extensive and free communion among the persons involved. 

Frequently, persons involved in goal implementation have not been 
involved in the formulation. 

The objectives of an educational program or any of its parts should 
represent a deeply held commitment on the part of those charged with 
achieving the objectives. But deep commitment comes only out of convic- 
tion, and conviction results only from involvement. Consequently, schools 
are often in the process of asking “reluctant dragons” to do the job. En- 
thusiasm cannot be commanded, nor can conviction be had for tl^ asking. 
These statements are all truisms but only because they are true. I'articipa- 
tion in planning is a principle which has often been honored in the breach, 
because it is considered too time-consuming, too expensive or too difficult. 
Yet nothing else will really develop the attitudes and activity on the part of 
teachers that are essential to goal fulfillment. 

Goal statements often are inconsistent with the structure of the 
curriculum. 

Many of the most important goals of education — ^goals widely accepted 
by both school personnel and lay citizens — are of such general phrasing that 
they do not belong in any single subject or level of teaching. They become 
everyone’s business and, in consequence, no one’s business. What has the 
mathematics teacher to do with citizenship? Why should the primary teacher 
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be concerned with critical thinking? Or the teacher of Latin with moral ard 
spiritual values? Where in the American history class is patriotism taught? 

The simple truth is that the school day is organized around subject 
areas. Most subject areas deal primarily with intellectual goals. In conse- 
quence practical, personal and moral goals often find themselves homeless. 
It is this circumstance that has led in the past to proposals for i^/ising the 
structural basis of the curriculum, and centering it upon problem areas or 
foci of life experiences. Although such efforts have not gained widespread 
support, the problem which motivated them stiU remains — namely, a mal- 
adjustment between statements of educational purpose and the structure of 
the school curriculum. 

Teachers gain security primarily from what they know. 

It is not surprising that teachers place emphasis upon “covering the 
ground”. Most of their life they have been evaluated on this basis. As stu- 
dents, they were examined on how well they had learned and remembered 
the subjects they had been taught. As teachers they are judged (at least at 
the secondary level) by both students and supervisors in terms of their com- 
mand of the subject they teach. 

Typically, a teacher prepares for a class by reviewing the topics to be 
taught and making sure he knows the answers to problems or questions 
which may arise. For instance, an arithmetic teacher makes sure he has 
solved any problems before he meets the class. As a consequence, he pre- 
sents the students with what might be called the embalmed results of prior 
thinking rather than the living body of new thought. When a question arises 
to which the teacher does not know the answer, his most common reaction 
is to defer it. It is standard among educators to laugh at the often-heard 
response: “That’s a good question. Why don’t you look the answer up and 
let us all knov7 tomorrow.” 

The difficulty involved in shifting the sense of security of teachers 
from what they know to what they can do is deep-seated. Perhaps more 
progress has been made in doing this in elementary schools than in high 
schools. Techniques like individualized instruction, grouping within class- 
rooms, student-teacher planning, and student-led and -initiated discussions 
are difficult for those who have not been trained in them and who do not 
receive insightful and understanding help. 

Often the problem is viewed as solved when the goals are stated. 

Many statements of educational goals appear to imply that the matter 
is settled once the goals have been agreed upon and carefully stated. Often 
there is a kind of emotional let-down, as though a long, difficult road has 
been traveled and the destination triumphantly achieved. In reality, the 
statement of goals is perhaps the easiest of all steps in the process of educa- 
tional planning. The destination, far from being reached, has just been 
glimpsed through the mists and tumbled terrain which intervene. Efforts 
often flag just when the need is greatest for energy and dedication. 

Goals vary considerably among people with different vocations, ages, 
religions, ethnic backgrounds and levels of schooling. 

There is perhaps no such thing as a statement of educational purposes 
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tf»or*Vi#»rc r»r crlinnk. even in 2l sinsle distfict. 
We tend to over-simplify the problem of goal formulation and educational 
planning. No community is truly homogeneous, and statements of purpose 
must provide for legitimate individual goals as well as for Aose held m 
common. Many pronouncements in the past have given lip service to 
individual differences, but have not shown the way to deal with them. 

School districts often seek a spurious consistency. Emphasis is placed 
upon courses and curriculums to be used on a system-wide basis. But dis- 
tricts contain widely varying neighborhoods, and it is questionable if so 
much consistency ought to exist. Arguments regarding the need for pro- 
tecting transfer students are not convincing, since most transfers are across 
district boundaries rather than within them. 

Indeed, it is difficult to know why individual variation among schools 
should not be as normal as it is among districts. We seem to believe m 
individual differences for students more than we do for teachers or neigh- 
borhoods. In truth, most plans for district-wide standards or regulations 
suit administrative convenience more than they do the facts of learmng. 

Problems in Changing People. Comment has ^eady been made 
about the difficulties in changing the attitudes, convictions and habite of 
people. This is the fundamental fact confronting those who plan educa- 
tional programs and their improvement. Let us consider further the na- 
ture of this situation. 

One illustration of the difficulties iiAerent in human change could 
be the reactions of those who read — or listen to — ^the present proposals. 
What kinds of feelings first arise in your minds? Do you have numerous 
obiections and reasons why the suggestions are impossible? Did you think; 
“It’s all very good to say, but it just can’t be done”; “It’s ji^t unreal- 
istic”; “It will never work”; “He obviousiy never met a payroll , I ve heard 
all this too many times before.”? Or are your reactions those of saying. 
“Maybe that might work”; “I think I’ll try that”; “Let me hitchhike on that 
idea”; “Here are some other things that might be done”? In other words, 
are you open or closed to new ideas? 

This is not to say that everyone who agrees with the ideas presented 
here is forward-looking and everyone who disagrees is reactionary. It says, 
rather, that people tend to react to all new proposals as though they were 
what a former U.S. Commissioner of Education calls “hot” lawyers and 
“cold” lawyers. “Hot” lawyers are those who find reasons why something 
can be done, and “cold” ones are those who find reasons why Ae sanae 
thing cannot be done. Your reactions to these proposals might tell you m 
which way you have a predisposition to view new ideas. 

Of course, innovation should not be blindly opposed any more 
it should be routinely accepted. Many innovations are ill-conceived, no- 
tional” ideas; many, too, represent red improvement. Proposals for change 
should be thoughtfdly and impartially weighed. 

But many persons’ reactions are visceral rather than rational. They 
do not allow themselves to think about new ideas because they are so 
busy feeling. Their intelligence and learning are meaningless because their 
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emotions get in the way. Critical thinking implies both the ability and the 
willingness to think critically. Yet, prejudice, repression and rationaliza- 
tion mean unwillingness rather than willingness. 

Often we have assumed that adequate training of the mind results in 
the well-rounded individual. Many persons have viewed the liberal arts 
curriculum as providing this kind of outcome. Indeed, the term “liberal” 
is used because the subjects so termed are considered capable of liberating 
men to deal flexibly, thoughtfully and intelligently with all situations. 

This assumption is open to question. Anyone who has attended faculty 
meetings in liberal arts colleges knows that possession of high levels of 
competence in these subject fields does not guarantee the absence of emo- 
tionality. We have, therefore, too long and incorrectly assumed that the 
mind alone is sufficient to guide the individual. New findings in psychology 
suggest an intimate relationship between the rational and the nonrational 
sides of man to a degree that neither can be adequately developed without 
attention to the other. 

It is paradoxical that emotions are central to the intellectual learning 
process. The belief is widespread that the thought process is independent 
of feelings. Psychological research, though, tends to show that motivation 
affects the speed, comprehensiveness and durability of learning. All teach- 
ers know that students’ achievements are influenced by their tensions, 
anxieties, angers, joys and satisfactions. 

The marking-grading process is one of the most emotion-fraught pro- 
cedures ever devised — ^with tensions for both teachers and students. Exami- 
nation time is foi many often a time of terror. The outcome, however, is 
used to create the grade-point average, the rank in class, the honor roll, 
and the other trappings of academic achievement. These are the visible 
signs of intellectual learning to most people and they are forged in the 
fire of feeling. 

At the heart of the whole intellectual process, then, is the fact of 
emotion. Rationalization and self-deception, wishful thinking and mental 
blocks are part of all of us regardless of our IQ or the degrees we hold. 
Research is presently inadequate to tell us how a person’s feeUngs tend to 
open or slam the doors of the mind. But we know that this occurs and we 
know further that efforts to “train the mind” without taking into account 
the pertinent emotions are often exercises in futility. 

We do not change peoples’ feelings by exhortation. Instead, the per- 
sonality changes only slowly and painfully in the crucible of soul-searching 
engendered by experience. One can cram for a final examination, but one 
cannot cram for his Rorschach. However, teachers and administrators alike 
often use methods which are appropriate for cramming but not for human 
change. Our need in formulating educational goals is for an approach 
which denies wishful thinking and looks realistically at the exciting task 
of dealing with people. 

Implications for Goal Formulation 

So far many difficulties regarding educational goals have been pre- 
sented. What can we do about these? It is time to present a few suggestions. 
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Implications of goals for the behavior of both teachers and students 
should be a central part of their formulation; means and ends are not distinct. 

Probably no statement of educational purposes should be created 
without some detailing of the kinds of practices needed to achieve them. 
This is not the same as suggesting that a full-fledged curricular proposal 
should accompany each goal, but rather that the statement should say what 
the goal basically means in terms of human behavior and what kind of 
actions and situations are best calculated to achieve it. If a goal cannot be 
so translated into the language of action, or does not arise out of a context 
of actual practice, there is real question as to whether it is sufficiently clear 
in the minds of those who formulate it or whether there is much likelihood 
that anyone will pay attention to it in practice. 

The foregoing suggestion is intended to be a modification of the con- 
ventional “behavioral terms” concept. The meaning of a goal in relation to 
actual behavior should be clear enough so that one can translate it into 
behavioral language in any given context. It should not be spelled out in 
great detail for all such contexts unless there is real assurance that such 
specifics will be valuable, meaningful and useful to people applying them. 

Potential conflict among goals should he identified, and guidelines 
for its resolution should be developed. 

The kind of situation discussed previously, in which efforts to achieve 
certain goals clash with efforts to achieve others, should be recognized by 
those who prepare statements of educational purposes. To ignore such con- 
flict is to provide an open door for the use of all who either consciously or 
unconsciously wish to avoid certain areas of learning. To be more specific, 
a teacher who gains security from facts in a social studies course could 
comfortably ignore a charge to develop critical thinking if he were led to 
believe that the choice had to be either one or the other. Frequently, teach- 
ers dispense with the need to deal with broad-gauge goals of education by 
one or more of the following rationalizations: “I can’t do that if they expect 
me to get through the book.” “That is all very well in theory, but it will 
never work in practice.” “How can you grade critical thinking?” “There’s 
no test of citizenship.” “Problem-solving is the business of the mathematics 
or science teachers, not of the English teachers.” 

Statements like the preceding, and myriads more, are familiar to all 
who have spent time in the schools. Basically, they all say the S"' thing: 
It is too hard and too frightening to try to teach in such a way ■ bring 
about the “new man”. Those who formulate educational goa ould be 
acquainted with the rationalizations that are used to side-step responsibility. 
They should state goals in such a way as to answer in a vance possible 
rationalizations, and to provide guidelines for the dedicated work necessary 
for achievement of the goals. 

Priorities among goals should be spelled out, particularly where there 
is a possibility of conflict. 

The goal statements <tnd guidelines, just referred to, should leave no 
doubt in anyone’s mind regarding the relative importance of the various 
goals stated. Surely it is more important to develop a well-integrated per- 
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than it is to teach the details of fractions or of the Revolutionary 
^ar. ourely also, the acquisition of the habit of continued learning through 
life is of greater advantage than is the attainment of any limited set of 
subject-matter learnings. 

As stated previously, there is no inevitable conflict among goals. At 
the same time, many educators, at least through their practices, presumably 
see such conflict, and it is most important that goal statements make quite 
clear the outcomes which must receive priority. 

The responsibility of the schools for goals which are shared with other 
persons and institutions should be clarified. 

Such questions as whether the school or the home has responsibility 
for the social development for young people, or whether teachers or preach- 
ers are charged with the moral development of boys and girls, can be 
simply answered. The answer is that they all share these responsibilities, 
and It IS important that their efforts reinforce each other. 

No parent would wish a teacher to ignore anti-social or immoral 
behavior on the part of his child. At the same time few parents wish to 
abdicate their own responsibility for developing their chUdrems character. 
Schools share, then, their responsibilities for moral and personal goals with 
the h^e, the religious institution, and with many other persons and agen- 
cies. They probably also share responsibility for many of the practical 
learnings, and possibly even for some intellectual goals. Witness, for ex- 
ample, the discussion concerning whether parents should teach children to 
read, or their role in seeing tJiat homework is done, or even such activities 
as travel, play-going and the like. 

Therefore to say that the schools have a certain goal is not enough. 
We must identify the other perbons and institutions who share the responsi- 
b^ty, and the relative primacy of the role of each. Those who develop goals 
^ould also consider guidelines for joint activity by schools and others. 
Doubtless, parents, representatives of religious institutions, and others from 

the community should join with educators in creating these goal statements 
and guidelines. 

The formulation of goals is less important than commitment tc them. 

Much wheel-spinning has taken place in the past over the question of 
educational goals. Many persons have used the processes of goal formula- 
tion as an extended rear-guard action against the possibility of actually 
having to do anything. Many others have split hairs interminably over 
issues which were real only to them. StiU others have viewed the whole 
process of developing goals as a kind of academic exercise which was 
intellectually stimulating but had no relationship to reality. Such attitudes 
are sterile, and result in statements of educational purpose that cannot be 
translated into action. 

Dyer5 has stated that one reason why goals in the past have been 
largely non-functional has been because of over-reliance on words. Words 
are devices for translating meaning, but sometimes they become ends in 
themselves. Many an individual who has quibbled over phraseology has 
done so more because he is interested in impressing hh' individuality upon 
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a Statement than because of his concern for the vitality of the statement. 
If we leave to such persons the formulation of our goals, we doom them 
to impotence. 

People working on statements should bear in mind that decisions re- 
garding the terminology or classification of goals — or regarding priorities 
among ideas, or their inclusion or exclusion — are less important than is a 
determination to translate into practice the goals that are accepted. This 
suggests that less time might be put in on proliferation and refinement of 
goal statements and more time on their implications. 

In Summary 

The essential theme of the preceding discussion can be summarized in 
a single sentence: Educational goals include emotional as well as intellec- 
tual areas, but their implementation is so difficult, especially in the emo- 
tional areas, as to create almost unsurmountable difficulties. 

This seems a strange and somber note with v/hic’. to sum up. It is not 
intended as such. It is intended rather to insist upon a realistic look at 
people and the ways in which they really behave, as distinguished from 
assumptions and wishes about how they behave or should behave. Too 
often we have acted as though other persons will act in a way that will be 
convenient to us to have them act. Indeed, it may well be that mankind’s 
greatest burden is the need — ^which amounts almost to compulsion — to 
require others to do that which we want them to do. 

If we are to develop a “new man” we must be more realistic and less 
compulsive. We have to look clearly and hard-headedly at the role which 
the emotions play in the education and development of people, even in the 
area of intellectual learning. 

McPhee (Chapter 9 in Planning and Effecting Needed Changes in 
Education) has said that it is easier to get people to accept changes involv- 
ing artifacts than those involving ideas. As a nation, we are willing — even 
anxious — to accept the new products of science that make our life easier 
and more comfortable. Indeed, we have reached a stage in our society 
where, as a matter of course, we expect ever-new and better developments 
to make our lives more pleasant. The only requirement we make is that 
they do not threaten us or cause us to learn something new! 

This perhaps explains why so many teachers are reluctant to use 
some new concepts — even some of the new hardware, including film 
projectors which, heaven knows, are no longer innovations. 

Maurice Mitchell, Chancellor of the University of Denver and former 
president of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., has amused many audiences 
with his descriptions of lady teachers and their reactions to the sights, 
sounds and smells of projectors. This is funny, but we have to laugh to keep 
from crying! There are countless thousands of teachers who do not know 
how to operate a projector, who have no intention of learning, and who, if 
forced to learn, would never use the device. And yet, this is a tool which 
can bring the world into the classroom. 

If you can recognize yourself in the preceding description, use this self- 
recognition to help you perceive the feelings and reactions of those who 
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resist changes that you suggest. We all enjoy our little ruts — those pitiful 
trenches that need little alteration to become graves — and we all have a 
great hesitancy when called upon to stir out of them. 

Yet this is what we must do, and what we must help others to do. 
If there is no other thing emphasized in this discussion, it is the terrible 
urgency of learning how to help others grow and realize Aeir full potential. 
But we should not ask new we can “make” others improve; we shot 
ask rather how we can “make” ourselves become the kind of person who 
can provide the help, encomagement and freedom that will enable others 
to realize their own potential. Arthur Combs® recently described Carl Rogers 
as “a man whom I have never heard use the word ‘make’ in connection with 
another human being. Instead, he says: ‘How can I help him?’ ” We must 
all strive to be this kind of “helping” person. 

Implications for the Curriculum 

What will the curriculum be like in the future? How will it differ from 
that of today? To answer these questions one must go beyond the simple 
projection of trends, while at the same time avoiding the extreme of purely 
subjective proposals. The trends should be modified in the light of new 
evidence and of defensible beliefs which have widespread acceptance, as a 
basis for determining what the educational program of 1980 ought to be. 
Some elements emerge as both probable and desirable: 

The curriculum should be based more upon process and less upon 
content. 

Perhaps this is too obvious to need stating. Perhaps, too, this entire 
paper is a discussion of this point. But the so-called knowledge explosion 
— currently 1,000,000,000,000,000 non-redundant bits of information — 
and nearly double that number by 1980— according to Knox (Ch. 13 in 
Prospective Changes in Society by 1980) — makes it increasin^y difficult 
to determine what knowledge is important to teach and how it snould be 
taught. Further, since we are apparently agreed on the need for a “new 
man” for the future we must find some way of building into the curriculum 
those processes and activities which will be of supreme importance to him. 

This is not to suggest that the subject-matter basis for curricular struc- 
ture will be abandoned. We moved somewhat in this direction in the 
1930’s, with the core curriculum and other proposals, and found ma sive 
forces working against such changes. Whether or not such forces are 
invincible, no one knows, but at least in ihe foreseeable future, and cer- 
tainly for the next 15 years, there will be no abandonment of subject 
matter as the basis of the curriculum. What may occur (and there are many 
signs suggesting that it will — at least in experimental programs) is a coi 
tinual grouping and re-^ouping of subjects into different constellations. 
Tomorrow’s problems will often call for an interdisciplinary approach, and 
educators will seek the most efficient curricular organization for dealing 
with them without destroying the subject-matter emphases we already value. 

However, important processes must be given a conscious focus and 
place in educational programs — processes such as problem-solving, dis- 
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covery, experimentation, evaluaiion. Unless we believe in these heartUy 
enou^ to give them prominence in our curricular plans, we insure that 
few teachers wiU give them a prominent place in their teaching plans. 

There should be a re-examination of the emphasis in the curriculum 
of such content-heavy subjects as English and histoty, and, as a conse- 
quence, there may be a reduction in the relative amount of time given 
to them. 

No subjects receive as much student time and effort over the twelve 
to thirteen years young people spend in school as do English and history. 
Students in the senior high school are often studying the Revolutionary War 
for the third time or the parts of speech and rules of grammar for the nth 
time. This repetition is often justified by the theory of the “spiral curricu- 
lum” which assumes that, each time around, the learning is with greater 
depth and meaning. Even accepting this as potentially true, the questions 
arise as to whether this is the most effective way to learn, and what happens 
to the motivation of students when they are convinced that they are ex- 
periencing repetition. The burden of proof is on those who advocate ihat 
so much attention be given to these areas, to demonstrate that this is neces- 
sary and that students are gaining more thereby than they would from other 
experiences. If the time is used only to “cover the ground”, these advocates 
will have a difficult time maintaining tlie present position of these two sub- 
jects, and of others too — including plane geometry and algebra — in the cur- 
riculum. In view of the rising pressure to deal adequately with many areas 
of practical and person^ significance, son:u of the time now given to 
English and history may well be assigned to other fields. 

There should be major changes in English and social studies, somewhat 
analogous to those in science, mathematics and foreign languages. 

It seems evident that the trend which began with Zacharias and the 
Physical Science Study Committee will continue, and will be extended to 
other subject fields. A number of current projects in English and social 
studies suggest that these two subjects are in line for treatment. 

Basically, this treatment seems to consist of determining tlie essential 
nature (or structure) of the discipline under consideration, and developing 
plans for teaching it based upon its nature. Althougli many persons do not 
consider this an adequate basis for curriculum development, there is no 
question but that the approach has many adherents, and will continue. 

In mathematics and the sciences, the changes which have occurred 
place considerable reliance upon student discovery. In foreign languages, 
the audio-lingual method has also placed dependence upon students’ partici- 
pation. It seems likely that changes in English and social studies will follow 
a similar course. A change in these two disciplines is long overdue. 

English. English teachers have suffered under the awareness that the 
subject they love is considered by millions of students to be hateful. Labo- 
rious drills on grammar, compositions corrected with oceans of red ink, 
sentence diagramming, and endless analyses of classic writers and their 
writings have engendered in many an antipathy toward English. 
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Some of the experimentation and research now available suggest that 
certain changes may be forecast. The new emphasis on linguistics should 
lead to greater reduction in sentence diagramming. The traditional theme- 
a-week approach may be at least partly replaced with reading of good 
writing and exercises in creative self-expression. There is likely to be greater 
flexibility on the part of students and teachers in selecting literary works 
to be studied, as well as greater emphasis upon the essential elements of 
great works and less upon details of their meaning and structures. 

Perhaps some of these changes are already forecast in the way in 
which English (or language arts) is taught in our better elementary schools. 
Indeed, the use of the term “language arts” in place of “English” suggests 
an effort to integrate the study of language and to stress its function and 
esthetics. The subject seems to be more fragmented at the high-school level, 
and it is here that the challenge is especially great. 

In brief, if English will follow a course analogous to that of other 
subject-matter disciplines, and relevant to the needs of the “new man”, 
English educators will seek the essential nature of their subject, and will 
attempt to insure primacy for this in their plans and processes. It is not 
clear what this essential nature is, but somewhere close to it will be such 
matters as man’s urgent need to communicate with clarity and feeling to 
other men, and the intrinsic beauty and feeling associated with the efforts of 
great writers to do this communicating. Of course, the present concern on 
structural linguistics represents an effort to find a centralizing theme for 
English. 

Social Studies. A somewhat analogous situation prevails in social 
studies. There has been much criticism leveled at the area because of what 
some people say is its greater concern with the “dead bones” of history, 
with sterile facts and figures of geography and government than with the 
vital issues of society. Again, this problem has been more aggressively 
attacked at the elementary than at the secondary level. The criticism, of 
course, is not true of our better schools and teachers at all levels. Still, at a 
time when international tension is prevalent and domestic evils disturb our 
co>'iScience, it is important for the schools to be concerned. Many persons 
look to the social studies for leadership in such areas as these. 

Social studies educators have been subjected to many pressures. Not 
only is the content of their courses literally increasing as each year becomes 
history, but they are also subject to the special pleadings of every individual 
with an axe to grind. Since the social studies presumably deal with the prob- 
lems of society and the subject is usually required, many persons who wish 
the schools to teach more about money management, or conservation, or 
civH ri^ts, or anything else they consider a prime issue, put pressure on 
the social studies teacher to accept their proposals. 

There is also the problem of the controversiality of many matters with 
which the social studies probably should deal. It requires only a short 
memory to recall the “witch-hunting” days of the McCarthy era, when 
communists were sought under every rug and bed and in every office of 
goveriiment. Teachers in those days were pilloried if there was so much 
as a hint of their teaching about communism. Indeed, little distinction was 
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made between teaching communism ana teaching about communism. It is 
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With our shrinking world, our population explosion, our poverty and 
food crises, the emerging new nations, and the threat of nolocaust that 
hangs over ail of us, social studies teachers will be subjected to more pressure 
than ever before. The “new man” must presumably be capable of dealing 
maturely and realistically with social issues. Where better than in social 
studies classes is this to be done? 



There are many signs that those most concerned with the social studies 
curriculum are alerted to the problem. If something akin to the changes in 
mathematics, science and foreign language will take place in the social 
studies, it is likely to lead to major revisions in the course content of this 
discipline, with greater emphasis on problems, issues and trends of current 
concern and with less attention to detail. If one may guess what the 
“essence” of the social studies might be, he might well find it in the nature 
of human interaction, including the political process by which men seek to 
govern themselves, and the issues and problems that result. So far as history 
is concerned, no less an authority than Edgar Wesley'^ sees this subject as 
“sources — not courses” and feels that its essence is in the process by which 
one studies history rather than in the facts, concepts and generalities that 
result. 



Secondary-school curriculums should be less oriented toward tradi- 
tional academic fields and more oriented toward other areas. 

It has long been a belief held by laymen and educators in large num- 
bers that academic courses contribute more to the outcomes of education 
than do those in practical, aesthetic and similar areas. It is reasonably evi- 
dent, however, that the bulk of this contribution is in the direction of the 
intellectual goals of education, with comparatively li^t emphasis upon 
practical, personal, and moral outcomes. Indeed, many liberal arts edu- 
cators take the position that the sole business of the schools is intellectual 
learning, and that the time and attention paid to other outcomes are largely 
wasted. 

If it is agreed that the citizen of the future should be characterized 
by his ability to continue learning, his effectiveness in dealing with prob- 
lems and issues, and his flexibility in the many complexities of life, it is 
clear that (1) the academic areas should be taught with greater emphasis 
upon process and transfer, and (2) other subjects have a great contribu- 
tion to make. In addition, the accelerating trend toward larger amounts of 
L isure time calls out for increasing attention to areas that men can follow 
through leisure-time activities in their quest for happiness and self-fulfill- 
ment. Surely this is a call for many of the fields traditionally termed non- 
academic, such as music, art, physical education, shop, and home eco- 
nomics. 

This will be true not only of the student for whom high school repre- 
sents terminal education, but also of the college-bound individual. Indeed, 
even today, there is considerable discussion about the appropriateness for 
all students — including those going on to college — of many of the so-called 
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nonacademic areas and topics, including personal finance, driver training, 
conservation, cooking, sewing, preparation for marriage, music, recreation 
and the fine arts. Our college graduates represent adults with a high degree 
of cultural development. It is particularly important that they develop both 
the cultural tastes and the practical arts that will make them happy, effec- 
tive members of society. Often, the high school assumes that these learnings 
will result from the in^vidual’s college program; often the college program 
is so loaded v/ith requirements for general education, professional training, 
and a major and minor that there is little room for anything else. 

More and more, college admissions offices are viewing prospective 
freshmen on an all-around basis. Less attention is being paid to the pattern 
of credits offered at the time of admission, and more concern is expressed 
with the individual’s overall development and promise for the future. Surely 
one of the implications for the secondary school is to produce graduates 
who have received a v/ell-balanced education rather than one over-balanced 
in favor of academic work. 

Practical courses should increase in number and in the proportion of 
students enrolled in them. 

The foregoing statement is doubtless a corollary to the preceding one. 
As more more areas of importance to the modern world press in upon 
students, teachers and parents, greater pressure is exerted on the curriculum. 
Driver education is a good example of a problem almost forced upon edu- 
cators against their wiU by the demands of persons outside the schools. 
Some other areas likely to receive increasing attention include personal 
finance, family life education, sex education, conservation and international 
relations. 

Not always will these be represented by separate courses or depart- 
ments. More typically they will be incorporated into existing courses. The 
pressure will be particularly great in areas which are required, such as social 
studies, because of the feeling that the fields listed above are of such impor- 
tance that they should be studied by everyone. 

Both teachers and schools should have greater flexibility in curricular 
planning. 

Increasingly, as the possession of knowledge for its own sake is seen 
to be less important than are the s kills for dealing with knowledge, both 
teachers and schools will have greater independence. Consider, for example, 
the previously discussed matter of variation in educational goals of a 
school district — variation to provide for individual differences among both 
schools and neighborhoods. Many curriculum writers have recommended 
that individual schools should have greater control over their ov/n curriculum 
than is presently the case. By the same token, teachers who use subject- 
matter as a springboard for students to do critical thinking, problem-solving, 
research, and the like, will have great latitude in selecting the topics they use. 

The foregoing suggests that curriculum guides will be different in the 
future. There will be less space given in them to lists of topics and more 
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sp&C 0 to resources and activities. There will be effort to tie their objec- 
tives to their proposed activities, including evaluation, in order to insure 
that all these objectives are emphasized. 

There should be greater independence on the part of each learner in 
building his own program. 

Curriculum makers have always struggled with the conflicting desires 
of (1) providing specialized experiences for every learner, and (2) empha- 
sizing those learnings which are important to all learners. The elective 
system has been a device for achieving the former, while, of course, the 
required course has been the mainstay of the latter. Many of the experiences 
schools and colleges have had with the elective system have disenchanted 
them. On the other hand, the use of required courses — ^which, in its most 
extreme development, has reached a point where virtually everything was 
specified for some students — has also led to dissatisfactions. 

Both the trend of the times and the challenge of the future demand 
that students have opportunity to build programs calculated to meet their 
own needs. The increasing use of computers for scheduling provides a basis 
for achieving this goal in practice. The independent study approach favored 
by some experimenters is an instance of this kind of activity. Concurrently, 
there will be an increase in diagnostic and counseling activities. If the 
student is to assume responsibility for building his own program, it is 
important that he and his counselors possess the kind of information that 
wiU insure realistic and feasible plans. 

There should be greater emphasis upon the so-called humanistic cur- 
riculum. 

“Humanizing the Curriculum — the Person in the Process” was the 
theme for the 1967 contention of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. The emphasis throughout the meeting was clear; 
the purpose of education is the fullest practicable development of the indi- 
vidual, and this can only take place when he is valued by those who would 
educate him. 

To many this sounds like a “bleeding heart” approach. Others would 
call it common sense, and would insist that it is hard-headed. The ensuing 
remarks reflect the latter view, since the arguments for tlie humanistic 
curriculum, based upon the growing body of consensus among clinical 
psychologists, seem to be compelling. 

Earlier it was said that we do not know exactly how the emotions open 
or slam the doors of the mind. But we do have one or two clues. These 
suggest that the self-concept is tremendously important, that people who 
expect to do well actually do better than others of equal capacity who expect 
to do poorly. Athletes refer to “choking up,” the inability to produce be- 
cause of fear that one will not be able to do so. Stage fright is another 
similar manifestation. 

Therefore, students who are prized, and who prize themselves (in the 
sense of feeling of self-worth rathCT than one of empty conceit) do better 
than students of whom this is not true. If this is the case, it seems important 
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that we try to stimuiate and aid the development of each student’s self-image. 
Perhaps this is the same as saying that we are seeking to build intrinsic 
motivation for learning. In any event, this is an area not sufficiently con- 
sidered by the schools, and one which many of our current practices seem 
to contradict. 

If we are to be concerned with students as people, we may have to 
abandon many current practices. For example, procedures and situations 
that tend to convince students they are no good must be replaced with 
others. Illustrations of poor situations include the use of “failure” as a di- 
mension of the teaching-learning situation, the use of sarcasm and public 
reproof, and evaluation and grouping procedures which publicly proclaim 
and reinforce students’ inferiority. 

There should be an increasing focus and emphasis on the development 
of high quality in elementary education. 

A great deal of time and attention has been devoted to the upper 
reaches of our educational system — a disproportionately large amount, in 
the minds of many. Often, new facilities and programs are easiest to obtain 
at the high-school level. Budgetary arrangements frequently reflect a greater 
concern for secondary than for elementary education. 

This should be reversed or at least greatly modified. The first years 
of school are crucial. Habits and attitudes developed at that time tend to 
persist through life. Damage done then is often irreversible later. As 
Leonard^ says : “The educational influence that may be exerted on a five- 
year-old in one hour’s time takes tens, hundreds, or even thousands of hours 
at age 18 .” 

There should be much greater awareness of the importance of voca- 
tional and technical education and serious efforts should be made to 
improve programs in this area. 

To many persons, vocational education is still second best: the “better” 
students gener^y are encouraged to take college-preparatory courses; the 
others, to take vocational courses. To many, vocational programs represent 
an always-frustrating effort to prepare people for tomorrow’s Jobs with 
today’s insights, and yesterday’s equipment. 

For all persons, it is impoi tant to take a new look at vocational educa- 
tion. We must see what the schools can and cannot do, and what industry 
can do better. We must find ways to increase the cooperation and communi- 
cation between educators and future employers, so that school programs will 
coordinate well with on-the-job training. 

In particular, we need to recognize the crucial importance of voca- 
tional preparation for a world in which adults may charge vocations several 
times during their lives. We will noed vocational programs that encourage 
flexibility and adaptability in their graduates. 

Education for international understanding should have a central role 
in tomorrow's curriculum. 

Prior discussion of forces and factors in the international scene under- 
scores the importance of a citizeniy that is informed about, and sensitive to. 
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the problems of other peoples. Self-preservation, if not human decency, 
calls for persons with qualities conducive to better understanding and rela- 
tions among nations. 

Within the past generation millions of young Americans have spent 
time in other lands. Surely their experiences have influenced the attitude 
of our country. Surely, too, the growing trend toward exchanges of students 
and teachers, and toward study and service abi ad represents a growing 
concern for international imderstanding. The curriculum has been far too 
slow to include an adequate emphasis on international affairs; the rate at 
which such matters are incorporated into it needs to be accelerated. 



Implications for Instraction 

The line between curriculum and instruction is not easy to draw. An 
educational program or course plan is heavily dependent for its implementa- 
tion on the attitudes and practices of those who carry it out. If the curric- 
ulum be defined as the sum of all learning experiences students have under 
the planned sponsorship of the school, it becomes clear that the curriculum 
is an ama lg am of the plans which are formally made and the manner in 
which they are executed. 

Further, the never-ending controversy concerning the relative impor- 
tance of content and method tends to imply a distinction which can never 
occur in reality, and which often leads to an unrealistic view of education. 
It is impossible to separate content and method without destroying both, 
just as it is impossible to separate mind and body. All who teach, teach 
something, and everything which is taught, is taught in some manner. 
Indeed, it is possible to describe the teaching-learning situation adequately 
only if one specifies both the topics being dealt with and the procedures 
by which they are attacked. 

Bearing in mind then that curriculum and instruction — content and 
method — are intimately interlaced, it is still possible to focus attention 
separately on what is being taught and how this teaching is being done. 

Some of the more obvious implications are discussed on the following 
pages. 

Increasing amounts of student participation and activity should take 
place. 

Studies of the learning process have long suggested that an active 
learner learns better than one who is passive. At the same time, those who 
visit classrooms are uncomfortably aware that passivity is the order of the 
day for most of the students most of the time in most of the classes. It seems 
reasonably evident that if we can encourage greater and more purposeful 
student activity, we stand a good chance of increasing the amount of learn- 
ing young people acquire, while at the same time we increase the possibility 
of achieving learning of the kind needed by the “new man”. 

Many years ago the writer, then a mathematics teacher, was required 
to abandon homework because of his school’s policy. Many changes took 
place in his classroom as a consequence. For one thing, lengthy question- 
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and-answer sessions were replaced by du'ected study. For another, the simple 
fact of individual differences compelled some individualization of student 
work, if some were not to finish early or others to take home forbidden 
work. Strangely, the change that came thus ruthlessly to one teacher resulted 
in learning outcomes he considered to be superior to those he had achieved 
formerly through more conventional methods. 

This incident suggests that more teachers should undertake “ago nizin g 
re-appraisals” of their procedures. So often, much of what they do is rou- 
tine, and conceals rather than reveals facts about students and their unique 
qualities. So often, teachers follow a comfortable pattern without consider- 
ing what might conceivably be better ways of doing things. So often, too, 
they tolerate enormous blocks of passivity in the classroom, partic^arly 
at high-school and college levels. There must be more participation and 
activity on the part of students. 

There should be increased emphasis upon the discovery method and 
similar techniques. 

This statement is probably just a corollary of the above, but is designed 
to indicate that activity alone is not enough to insure meaningful learning. 
Certain kinds of activity are better than others. A felicitous analogy illustrat- 
ing this pomt is that of a dog chasing his Uil. Nothing represents greater 
activity for the animal, and yet if he succeeds in his quest all he gets for 
his pains is pain. There are certain learning procedures which helo students 
learn to think by giving them practice in thinking, others which help them 
become problem-solvers by having them solve problems, and those which 
encourage them to become self-evaluators by structuring the evaluation 
process in a way that involves them intimately in it. 

Many persons are experimenting with these methods, each of which 
has an extensive bibliography. Certainly, though, such activities (already 
common in many schools) as student-selected projects, independent study, 
group work, student research, class discussions, field trips and laboratory 
work are examples of activities that differ from the conventional image of 
the teacher talking in the front of the class. They offer possibilities not only 
for greater student involvement but also for activity of the kind that wiU 
lead to the skills we need in the “new man”. 

More individualization of instruction should occur. 

Already the term “individualization of instruction” has become almost 
a meaningless cliche. But certainly this is not because it is so widespread! 
Probably fewer than half the elementary classrooms use any kind of internal 
grouping, even for the teaching of reading. This is even more true of the 
secondary schools. Perhaps not one high-school classroom in twenty (at 
least in ihe academic subjects) makes any effort to differentiate students’ 
work on a basis of ability, and not even one in five provides any oppor- 
tunity for variation in work based upon individual interests. 

This is not the place to get enmeshed in a controversy about homo- 
geneous grouping. However, we should think carefully about what homo- 
geneous grouping does to the methods of instruction used in classes so 
grouped. Does the apparent support provided by the school to the idea that 
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a set of young people are similar encourage the teacher to treat them as 
though they were identical? If one asks schoolmen (particularly in the high 
school) how their school makes allowances for individual differences among 
students, their most conmion response is to talk about the ability Rouping 
system they have. Rarely, if ever, does one hear them discuss ways in which 
individual differences are considered within classes as well as between 
classes. The conclusion seems inescapable that most secondary-school 
teachers (and a large number of elementary-school teachers, too) are con- 
vinced that it is right and proper (as well as easier) to treat everybody in 
a class in the same way. 

Not only is this approach blind to the differences that exist among 
students (even in homogeneous groups), but it is not true that the approach 
is easier. Consider an analogy with what is hard and easy in writing exami- 
nations. Often, teachers, particularly when rushed for time, prepare a small 
number of essay questions, not because they prefer them, but because they 
can be prepared quickly. These teachers get their “reward” when it comes 
time to correct papers. The examination which is the easiest to prepare is 
the hardest to score, and vice versa. In addition, the use of essay exami- 
nations is never made any easier by practice, while that of employing 
objective tests is made easier when one has built up a file of such questions 
over a period of time. 

This is not to suggest, of course, that the only reason for using exami- 
nation questions is ease or difficulty. There are many considerations regard- 
ing the proper choice of test items. What is suggested, however, is Aat 
what is hard and what is easy is not always obvious, and many decisions 
made consciously or unconsciously in the interest of work reduction do not 
result in this outcome. 

One such decision is that of treating everybody in the class in the same 
way. This makes for easy planning, and it often results in a classroom rou- 
tine that the teacher can follow almost automatically. At the same time, it 
guarantees that some students will be bored and others will be frustrated. 
Such reactions compel a teacher to be alert for disciplinary problems and 
to keep a tight rein. It almost insures that there will be certain rebellious 
students who will not only not harn but will attempt to keep others from 
learning, and who v/ill end up requiring a disproportionate amount of time 
and energy from both the teacher and administrative personnel. 

To sum up this rather extended treatment, the need for more attention 
to individual differences is obvious, the trend toward work in this area is 
increasing, and the arguments against it are not persuasive. Further, we are 
at a stage in our technological development where we have the “hardware” 
to do the job. 

Increased use should be made of teaching aids. 

So much has been written about computers and “teaching machines”, 
and other devices for aiding the teacher, that little can be added. There is 
no question but that, through automated approaches to learning, students 
can be given unprecedented opportunities to study independently and to 
obtain feedback about their own learning. Whether or not we call teaching 
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machines motorized workbooks, the fact remains that they provide— when 
well programmed — resources for teachers which they have not hitherto 
possessed 

There are so many forms the new “hardware” is taking. We can cur- 
rently deal with large numbers of students simultaneously and also providt 
greater resources for the individual than ever before. Indeed, the use of 
the former will free budget and personnel to do the latter better. Videotape 
recordings, sound films for individual use, the library with pre-recorded 
material students can plug into, are all examples of creative ways of provid- 
ing greater resources for every learner. If the schools and communities are 
willing to provide teachers with such resources and the help and encourage- 
ment to use them, the way lies open to meeting the needs of individuals as 
never before. 

Teachers must re-examine their own teaching styles. 

This is the most difficult recommendation of all to cope with, both in 
discussing it and doing it. People do not change greatly, except under un- 
usual circumstances. However, considerable change can take place within 
the limits of each human being and it becomes important for those who 
work with teachers to identify what each individual can do best and help 
him do it as well as possible. Every teacher should also do the same for 
himself. 

Somehow, we must help teachers to be willing to be wrong! In the 
first place, if one is never wrong, it means one is never trying anything new. 
In the second place, the image of total knowledge and confident thought 
processes that teachers reveal to classes often discourage students, who com- 
pare their own limitations with the models thus presented. Often, they give 
themselves too low a rating in terms of their achievements and promise. 

The teacher should become what Pritzkau® calls the “first behaver”. 
That is to say, the teacher should be a learner as well as the students. There 
are many things a teacher can learn from the class, both about the students 
themselves and about other matters. There are questions that arise to which 
teachers should cheerfully acknowledge that they do not possess answers. 
Teachers should be willing to solve new problems in class, or at least try to 
solve them — problems they have not previously considered. Only in such 
ways will teachers be able, truly, to reveal in class the process by which 
learning really takes place and build relations that will both encourage and 
aid the same activities by students. 

In brief, teachers should base their self-confidence and security upon 
the kind of learners they are rather than on the amount of knowledge Aey 
possess. There is no certainty against the future other than our c'^pacity to 
deal flexibly with it. Teachers should not seek to gain a spurious security in 
the classroom solely through what they know, when this kind of security 
cannot serve man in the world of the future. 

A corollary to this suggests that teachers should not be compulsively 
concerned with “covering the ground.” Many details that are tau^t and 
presumably learned are soon forgotten. It has been said that “education is 
what remains after a person has forgotten all that he has been taught.” 
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Sometimes students learn things outside class or incidentally which the 
teacher feels must still be re-taught because they are “in the book”. Better 
diagnosis and feedback based upon what students have actually learned, 
combined with individualized plans based on these, might help teachers 
focus on creative learnings and higher mental processes. We should not 
sacrifice the Gestalt of learning for coverage of a series of fragmented 
learnings — the total of which cannot add up to the Gestalt, even if each is 
^prfectly learned and remembered. 

Teachers should place increasing emphasis upon noncognitive learn- 
ings. 

Because schools and administrators — and parents — have placed 
so much emphasis upon what has been learned, comparatively little attention 
has been given to how students have learned, and to the attitudes 
and habits they have developed. Since there has been so much emphasis 
upon “getting through” the book or syllabus, teachers have tended to be- 
lieve that this is their first priority. Too seldom teachers have been serious- 
ly concerned about the side-effects (in terms of values, attitudes and habits) 
of the methods they use — at least until their attention has been directed to 
them. Teachers should be encouraged and assisted in every way possible to 
identify and study all the learnings of their students and to avoid those that 
may handicap or limit progress. To do this is an urgency of the greatest 
magnitude. 

There should be more concern — and more effort — to help students 
develop a strong and constructive self-image. 

In discussing the humanistic curriculum, reference was made to the 
tendency for achievement to vary in terms of the individual’s own self esti- 
mate somewhat in relationship to his own self-image. Surely it is only 
sensible and efficient to endeavor to build up the self estimate of students 
who need such assistance. It is obvious that many teachers fail to ac- 
complish this end, or even to recognize its importance. 

It is not easy to help another to build an appropriate self-image, par- 
ticularly when one must evaluate or correct that person. This is the kiud of 
human change that usually comes about slowly. To influence the develop- 
ment of a strong self-image requires much insight into human nature and 
much skill in dealing vdth people. However, the gain in productivity and 
learning that is potentially available is worth all the time and effort. 

Implications for Instructional Improvement Practices 

The suggestions made about curriculum and instruction carry distinct 
implications for those responsible for instructional leadership, including 
supervision and evaluation of instruction, in-service education of teachers 
and curriculum development. The following discussion should be appropri- 
ate for all persons who work in any of these areas, regardless of their 
specific titles. 
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Improvement of instruction demands a rich variety of materials and 
their effective distribution. 

Schools often spend both money and effort on complicated and 
sophisticated plans for insinictional improvement. Perhaps they could 
achieve more by siuch a simple device as having an experienced educator 
visit every classroom regularly (at least \veekly) to find out what materials 
the teacher needs that might be provided for him. Teachers will use items 
that are readily available to them, but will often not take the trouble to 
find them. Therefore, it is the effective distribution of materials that is 
most particularly emphasized above. 

Many teachers would give differentiated assignments if graded mate- 
rials were at hand. Many would use films if they “appeared” at the right 
moment. Many would allow able students to do independent ’vork if appro- 
priate books were on a bookshelf in the classroom. It is the task of instruc- 
tional leadership not merely to obtain a rich variety of materials (or to 
demand their development if these are not already available) but also to 
find ways really to make these available to teachers when and as they need 
them. 

A revolution must take place in in-service education. 

There are at least two major changes needed. The first is simply to 
provide in-service education in adequate amounts. The second is to provide 
it in a form that will really work. 

Education may well be the only major endeavor in this country which 
demands that people do planning and improvement on their own tim e. 
It is small wonder that teachers have little interest in activities which 
come at the tag end of a busy day, or which occupy weekend or vacation 
time. Their resistance is even greater when they feel coerced to participate. 

There has been much penny-pinching in the area of supervision and 
professional improvement. Industrialists who feel justified in providing one 
supervisor for every three to five workers must wonder that the schools can 
“get by” on a supervisor-teacher ratio of 1 to 7, or even 1 to 10. 

We must find funds to provide and pay teachers for attending more 
and better in-service programs. But they must be better! Much of what goes 
on now is, at the very best, pedestrian and, at its worst, actually harmful. 
Teachers do not need to be scolded or lectured or patronized any more than 
anyone else — ^if indeed anyone ever does. They do not need to be told things 
that they can read equally well. They do not need to receive instructions 
which they do not understand or feel they cannot accept. And yet, all 
these are done constantly. The area of instructional improvement is replete 
v/ith techniques and programs that simply do not work! 

Perhaps we need to take a leaf out of the page of the therapist. This 
is not to suggest that in-service education is simply group therapy. Rather, 
we can learn from the approach the therapist uses. He knows that people 
change only as they themselves see the need to change and have the desire 
to try. George Sharp’s book. Curriculum Development as Re-Education of 
the Teacher}^ is one attempt to apply some of these insights to in-service 
education. 
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Carl Rogers’" has said tiiat there are ihi'ce clciuents essential iii 'lie 
teaching-learning process (and surely education of teachers is no less a 
teaching-learning situation) : ( 1 ) an honesty or genuineness on the part of 
the teacher, (2) his “prizing” or valuing of the student, and (3) his empathic 
understanding of the learner. These are principles the supervisor should 
apply in his relations with teachers. If we use them to evaluate in-service pro- 
grams of this country, where are we? Probably with programs that fail — 
which is the point at which this discussion began. 

The evaluation of instruction should stress processes and conditions, 
particularly those related to important educational goals. 

Research on the evaluation of instruction has recently turned a corner. 
For years we sought to list the characteristics of the effective teacher, only to 
have Barr tell us that hundreds of studies reveal no great pattern of simi- 
laiity. Today, we are attempting instead to look at the conditions and activ- 
iti(js of the classroom, and determine which of these typify the good teacher 
and which the poor. Such patterns of analysis as those developed by Cornell, 
Flanders, or BeUack emphasize the processes of teaching and learning rather 
than the qualities of t^e instructors. Surely such an approach is pertinent 
to any effort to educate people whose security is in their ability to cope with 
the situation — rather than in the knowledge which they have internalized. 

Teachers must be encouraged to emphasize the goals which have the 
highest priority. 

This is easy to say, but hard to do. Most of the devices administrators 
use to “manage” their staffs tend to do the opposite. Frequently there are 
r€’,quiremeiits for “covering the ground”. Teachers or schools are often com- 
p;ared through standardized test results. Teachers may be required to 
submit lesson plans as much as a week ahead of time. Rating procedures 
encourage teachers to “play it safe”. Although the intention of these devices 
is usually laudable, their effect is to convince teachers that conservatism and 
conventionality are best. 

If we want to encourage experimentation, we must insure that teachers 
cannot be hurt by experimenting and fading. If we believe critical thinking, 
or citizenship, or moral values are important, we must reinforce teachers’ 
efforts to do something about them, and not force them to choose between 
doing this or “covering the ground”. In brief, we should use the same kind 
of flexible leadership with teachers that we are asking them to use with 
students. 

Instructional committees must be used more effectively. 

Many teachers automatically groan at the prospect of serving on a 
committee. They believe that such activities are an unreasonable extra bur- 
den, and that the results will not be worth the effort. They feel that what 
they produce will either not be accepted, or if accepted, will not result in 
any real change in practices. 

There are several possibilities for improving this situation: (1) com- 
mittees should be named from among teachers who volunteer for the 
assignment; (2) they should be in regular contact with the instructional 
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of real' , • (3) committees should not be used by administrators as devices 
to “sell” their ideas to teachers; (4) committees should not be used as 
devices to defer action on “hot potatoes”; (5) curriculum committees should 
be named that cut across subject lines, possibly oriented to major goals of 
education (e.g., the critical thinking committee, the citizenship committee) ; 
(6) even committees charged with making plans for specific subject areas 
should have representatives from other subjects to insure that perspective 
is kept on the total curriculum; and (7) the recommendations of commit- 
tees should be accepted. (If committee work results in unacceptable pro- 
posals, it is probably because of inept administration in violation of one or 
more of the preceding guidelines.) 

The instructional leader should lead by example. 

Pearlier, mention was mad; of the undesirability of “making” people 
do things. How many times have administrators asked how they can “make” 
teachers take more interest in curriculum development, or use more audio- 
visual aids, or something else? They may ask how they can “get” teachers 
to use anonymous student evaluations of them as teachers. One answer is 
to have the teachers fill out similar rating forms on the administrator! The 
impression too often is that we seek to have others do that which we are 
not willing to do ourselves. 

There is nothing sacred about the principal’s chair. It does not suddenly 
confer on hiin «>.ll kinds of insights about children, subject fields or the 
curriculum. Every administrator “worth his salt” knows ^at there is not a 
single person on his staff who does not know more about many things than 
he does. Many administrators act (in a manner described earlier for teach- 
ers) as though they could not admit fault or ignorance without losing face. 
The best way to engage in educational leadership — as indeed it is the best 
way to engage in education generally — is to practice what one preaches. 

Implications for Supporting Services 

Instructional leadership is not in itself sufficient to guarantee excellence 
in both curriculum and instruction. These two areas also rely heavily on 
certain supporting services of the schools. To the degree that such services 
are under At control of the instructional leadership Aey become an instru- 
mentality for fulfilling that leadership. Often, they are separately placed in 
Ae school organization, and are therefore being separately Ascussed. 

Several generalizations can be made about supportin'; services in Ae 
schools: 

The guidance program must be extended and enriched. 

The more we provide flexibility in students’ scheduling, and the more 
we expect Aem to become self-starters and self-evaluators, the greater is 
Ae need for services Aat will assist them when they have difficulties. The 
fundamental role of Ae guidance program should be one of helping students 
see Aemselves realistically and helping Aem make valid choices among Ae 
alternatives Aey confront. 
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ships, sometimes self-understanding and crises of conscience. The educated 
man will be expected to deal with such matters in a mature way, and al- 
though the home and the religious institution are typically the focal point 
of such issues, the schools are necessarily involved. The primary agency 
through which the schools fulfill their functions in these areas is the guid- 
ance program. 



It is indeed unfortunate that the emphasis on guidance at the secondary 
level has been at the expense of relative neglect in elementary schools. 
Federal aid has been no small factor in this connection. But, prevention at 
the elementary level is better than “cure” at the high school level, and an im- 
portant next step in expanding and improving the guidance services of the 
schools is that of extending them to children in the lower grades. 



The audio-visual program must be expanded and made more sensitive 
to classroom needs. 

Earlier we discussed the need for improved distribution of instruc- 
tional materials, including audio-visual equipment and supplies. With the 
expansion of educational technology into such areas as “teaching machines”, 
television and computers, the present concept of the audio-visual program 
must be broadened into one in which it is viewed as a resource center with 
dimensions that previously have har'^'y been conceived. 

Persons in such an expanded program will be responsible not only 
for helping teachers to understand and use newer technical equipment; 
they must also assist the teacher in many ways to locate and obtain the 
material he needs. This suggests that those who operate the audio-visual 
program should be equally at home in both technology and instruction. 

In addition, there should be increased assistance to teachers wishing 
to prepare graphic materials, visuals for overhead projection, videotape 
recordings and other items requiring local production. 

In brief, the audio-visual program must be viewed as an extension of 
the eyes, ears and mind of the teacher. Any administrative arrangement 
which suits only budgetary, organizatmnal or personal convenience will 
distort the teaching-learning situation. Policies of distribution or maintenace 
which are designed mainly to make the administrator’s work easier carry 
a price tag in the form of interference with academic freedom. 



Schools should provide teachers with help in their evaluation proced- 
ures. 

Much money and time have been expended in recent years on stand- 
ardized tests. Great effort has been made to familiarize teachers with these 
instruments and their applications. Little has been done to help teachers with 
then own evaluative procedures. 

Teachers may well be less adequately prepared in the area of measure- 
ment and evaluation than in any other aspect of the teaching task. By and 
large, teachers test as they themselves were tested. They have little or no 
awareness of the proper functions of different kinds of examination items, 
nor do they know how to construct such items without using specific deter- 
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miners or rnnkins other errors. They Bre often convincer?. thst formsl testing 
is the only meaningful approach to educational measurement, and they 
have little or no appreciation of such areas as sociometry, observational 
procedures, self-report and projective devices, and other techniques for 
dea^g with broad-gauge educational goals. Such concepts as validity, reli- 
ability, difficulty level, index of discrimination, are merely terms they may 
once have known briefly. 

At the very least, schools sb <uld employ individuals who are equally 
knowledgeable about die techniques of measurement and appraisal, and the 
problems of the classroom. Such persons should be avahabie to help teach- 
ers plan and execute evaluation activities, and develop and improve instru- 
ments. If, as has been earlier stated, the nature and focus of the evaluation 
pov/erfully shape the learning of students, insightful and skillful approaches 
to evaluation — ^making it truly harmonious with the goals of the schools — 
can be nothing less than a need of the first magnitude. 

Teachers should be supplied with assistants. 

This is an area much discussed these days. Whether one is talking 
about lay readers to help English teachers correct themes, or teacher aides 
to do certain sub-professional tasks in the classioom, or parents helping 
with supervision of lunch-room or school-yard activities, it is clear that 
many persons believe the professional responsibilities of the teacher are 
unreasonably impeded by the routine chores he is called upon to do. 

There are so many ways in which teachers can be helped: clerical 



assistants to reproduce tests and study sheets; messengers t<" errands 
and get materials; tutoring help for individuals and group pecial 

needs; assistance in arranging and organizing resources in aroom; 

help in setting up schedules and making arrangements fo? /isits or 
parent conferences. The list could be extended endlessly. V . a doubt. 



this is a growing area in education — and deservedly so, if we are to free 
teachers for their most important tasks, and provide them the time and 
motivation to prepare themselves to do these tasks better. 

The library must become a learning center intimately related to the 
classroom. 

Somewhat similarly to the expansion of the audio-visual program, one 
can see that the library’s function must inevitably change as we require 
more variety and richness of resources, and as we encourage the teacher 
to plan more flexibly. The conventional concept of a library as a place to 
which students come only under supuervision or at rigidly prescribed times 
and ways is not good enough. Probably we will need aueters of library 
materials that can be moved to classrooms as needed. We must also envision 
a school where students can go to the library or }o a resource center inde- 
pendently and individually whenever they need to do so. 

The challenge confronting th librarian is stupendous. Not only must 
he need to know cataloging, classifying and shelving of materials, but he 
must know what is in those materials and how they might be o.jmbined in 
many different w'ays to contribute to various courses and units. The librarian 
probably must become increasingly a teacher of students himself, as more 
and more students engage in independent study and research. 
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related teaching and learning aids. 

Computers are in the infancy of their development. Almost every 
year sees new models with greater speed, capacity and flexibility. Each 
year, too, sees new uses made of computers. 

In education, computers are already being used to analyze student data 
and to make schedules. Nev' ways of serving teachers and improving the 
curriculum are coming into view. Computer-analysis of student achieve- 
ment in terms of many elements of learning is one possibility. Another 
is an almost infinitely responsive environment to which the students and 
teachers can direct questions. 

All who are concerned with instructional improvement should be 
sensitive to the potential of computers and related developments for pro- 
viding assistance to both teachers and learners. 

More flexible organization of supporting services will be essential. 

There is no doubt that flexibility will involve greater expenditures 
than inllexibility. It is much cheaper — and easier — to make services and 
resources available on a fixed schedule, or upon lengthy advance notice, 
or by supplying only insistent teacher requests. Inflexibility is cheaper at a 
given point in time but the results are more costly. There is a heavy cost 
in frustration and in diminution of learning. 

It does not take a long memory to recall the period when films had 
tO be ordered a year in advance. There may even be some schools where 
this is still common. Certainly, it is often the practice of teachers to use 
films when they arrive — perhaps for another class — even though they are 
out of context for the students who view them. 

The problem of effective distribution must be solved. So must the 
problem of providing all kinds of supporting services when they are needed 
and where fliey are needed. Indeed, we must be aggressive in seeking out 
opportunities where services can be used. Of course, we must be equally 
assiduous in providing help to insure that teachers use both services and 
resources to ttie best effect. 

The influence of supplementary services upon instruction and the 
curriculum needs to be better planned and understood. 

Perhaps the v/idespread use of school buses has had a greater impact 
upon educational programs than anyone has suspected! Extra-curricular 
activities, student-teacher conferences, special help to students, and “stay- 
ing after scho 1” have had to be adjusted to bus schedules. 

Other supplementary services that have affected the learning of 
students include health, social work and food services. The rules and pro- 
cedures of custodians and clerks have considerable influence on the 
activities in classrooLaS and the receptiveness of students. One of our least 
smdied problems in education is the direction and strength of influences 
of this kind. Unplanned and uncoordinated activities often provide many 
side-effects and handicaps. 
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Implications for Evaluation 

Evaluation is central to the whole process of educational change. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the curriculum will not change materially — 
no matter what new proposals are inaugurated — unless the methods of 
evaluating results are changed. On the other hand, if the methods of evalua- 
tion do change, it is impossible for the curriculum not to change. 

The 1967 ASCD Yearbook,^- Evaluation as Feedback and Guide, 
lists five principles that should govern evaluation: 

(1) Evaluation must facilitate self-evaluation; 

(2) Evaluation must encompass every objective valued by the school; 

(3) Evaluation must facilitate learning and teaching; 

(4) Evaluation must produce records appropriate to the purposes for which 
records are essential; and 

(5) Evaluation must provide continuing feedback into the larger questions of 
curriculum development and educational policy. 

The foregoing statements underlie all the following recommendations 
and discussion. 

The evaluation program of the school should incorporate data from 
all sources, including teacher-made instruments and procedures. 

In how many schools is there a “testing program” which excludes tlie 
vast majority of tests used in those schools? Such a program — which in 
reality should be called “the standardized testing plan” — signore: all informa- 
tion garnered by teachers tlirough their own examinations. It seems wasteful 
to neglect this reservoir of information, to say nothing of ignoring all other 
insights gained by teachers through other means. 

Of course, locally collected data are usually excluded from a school’s 
formal evaluation program because of the presumed “unscientific” quality 
of the procedures used. At the same time, whether or not the procedures 
are of great technical excellence, they represent often the only means the 
school has of obtaining information about many important educational 
goals. 

It is doubtless true that we measure first what is easiest to measure, 
then — unless we are careful- -we do not measure the rest at dl. It is par- 
ticularly important for aU concerned with evaluation to insure that a school’s 
program of evaluation includes systematic efforts to obtain information 
about all educational outcomes viewed as important. Unless this is done, 
most assuredly the areas which are not included will be treated by teachers 
as of secondary importance when they make their teaching plans. 

The mirking-grading system must be either materially changed or 
abandoned. 

It is difiicult to avoid the conviction that the marking-grading sy-it^m 
exists primarily to serve two human characteristics, which need to be scruti- 
nized. The first is the desire of men for simple answers to complex and 
worrisome matters. The second is the drive to compete, or more accurately, 
to egg others on to compete (for example, one’s own children). 
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Certainly a mark (a letter or other symbol) seems to provide a quick 
measure of learning. But what does it really reveal? It is very difficult to 
take a mark and to unravel it into the various threads that were woven 
together to create it in the first place. These threads might well include the 
student’s capacity, the amount of effort he has exerted, his current rate of 
learning growth, Ms attitudes and behavior in class and his personality, as 
well as such additional areas as absence, tardiness, neatness and spelling. 
Surely this is a complicated skein to reduce to a single letter or figure! 

Those who resist changing the present marking-grading system usually 
do so on the basis of the demands and expectations of others. They say 
that the parents insist upon grades, and so do the colleges and universities. 
Some studies have seemed to show that it is the teachers who are most 
determined to retain the present system. Clearly, making changes in the 
system involves all the difficulties of changing the nature and convictions 
of people; so it is not suggested that we immediately abandon our present 
practices. Instead, it is recommended that, whether we retain the marking- 
grading system or not, it is essential that we acquire and maintain adequate 
information about learners, and that we do not reduce all we know about 
them to single scores. We must maintain a file of data adequate to provide 
us with a three-dimensional profile of each individual. To allow the marking- 
gi'^ding system to substitute for this borders on the unprofessional. 

Self-evaluation techniques should be used by both educators and 
students. 

Many believe that all real evaluation is self-evaluation. By this is 
meant that unless an individual internalizes an evaluation that is made of 
him he will not act in accordance with it. 

Frequently, individuals who resist making changes in themselves on 
the basis of external evaluations are assiduous in making changes based on 
their own self-evaluations. External evaluation predisposes an individual to 
resist; internal evaluation predisposes him to act. It is a matter of common 
sense to do more to further the latter. Indeed, it is more than a matter of 
common sense; it is essential if the “new man” is to undertake continued 
•earning and growth throughout his life. Self-evaluation is the self -stater 
that energizes most programs of continued self-improvement. 

Students should participate in their own evaluation. They should help 
to establish goals and criteria for their own achievement. Only in this way 
wiU they have a realization of what they know and do not know, and what 
they should and should not do. Teachers should set an example by being 
willing to engage in self-evaluation themselves. One of the best-known 
techniques for this, of course, is the anonymous rating sheet that teachers 
may ask students to fill out. 

But self-evaluation should permeate the whole structure. Just as the 
teachers encourage students, administrators should encourage teachers to 
engage in self-evaluation and to develop meaningful criteria and goals for 
their (the teachers’) own work. Administrators should be “first behavers” 
among the professional staff, and should themselves do self-evaluation. 
Always, leaders should be willing to engage in the practices they urge upon 
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those they lead. It is a rare superintendent or principal who has members of 
his staff fill out anonymous rating sheets on him. But this should be an 
administrator with whom one would be glad to work. 

The evaluation program should emphasize the future to a much 
greater extent than the past. 

If there is a conflict (and there need not be) between data-gathering 
which provides a record of the past and that which encourages future growth, 
the latter should be stressed. This conflict often seems to exist. For instance, 
probably the best way to find out what has been going on in a classroom is 
to “spy” upon the vcacher. But few recommend this approach as an incen- 
tive to the teacher to engage in courageous and experimental efforts to im- 
prove. 'Ihe final examination of a course, so to speak, puts the label on the 
package, indicating the contents, but often in the process leaves the student 
with neither guide nor motivation for continued learning. 

Probably the essence of evaluation for encouraging future growth is 
that which “accentuates the positive”. The “pull” of positive motivation 
seems to work better than the “push” of negative. Too much negative 
motivation — telling students their mistakes and penalizing them accord- 
ingly — has the opposite effect from that desired. Often it has killed the 
desire of students to learn further, even to the point of causing them to 
drop out of school (either physically or psychologically), rather than 
stimulating them to future improvement. In training animals and in dealing 
with little children, we usually seek out accomplishments we can legitimately 
praise. Somehow or other we feel thr' when people are older this approach 
is not needed. But it is, and its lack m the upper years of our school system 
may be one of our greatest deficiencies. 

The apparent conflict between evaluation that records the past and 
that which looks to the future has led to much confusion. Often, a desice to 
maintain standards has caused teachers and schools to impose certain re- 
quirements on everyone. This may well result in preventing marginal indi- 
viduals fiom “getting away with anything”. Often it also prevents abler 
persons from advancing as far or being as creative in their work as they 
might. Any sacrifice of leaders to followers is difficult to defend; yet it is 
often the result of our practices. 

There need be no conflict between these two evaluation emphases, if 
individualization takes place. However, this is not easy to do, and for many 
educators the choice seems to lie between standards or growth, on an 
either-or basis. M this be the case, the choice should be for growth, since 
if growth continues long enough there is no set of standards which c.mnot 
eventually be surpassed. 

The ultimate criterion of educational accomplishment is in the later 
life of the individual. 

Hansen (Ch. 2 in Planning and Effecting Needed Changes in Educa- 
tion) calls attention to the danger of confusing means and ends. He says, 
for example, that we often agree that certain things are good in education, 
and use them as goals rather than using something more ultimate. This is a 
provocative idea. Often we have accepted test scores or other pieces of 
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evidence as educational targets. But, the real goal of education is the “good 
life”. This does not mean merely an easy life or a sybaritic one, but rather 
the “good life” as our society views it — a life dedicated to the values and 
satisfactions we believe to be our birthright. 

If the ultimate criterion of successful education is in the lifetLne that 
ensues, we are charged with a responsibility for doing more research 
involving follow-up studies of students. Rather than place all our reliance 
upon the data collected during school years, we should undertake longi- 
tudinal evaluations designed to find out, first, how well our students have 
turned out, and second, what measures readily available to us correlate 
best with these lifetime criteria. 

Much research in education has dealt with bits and pieces of the total 
man or the total educational program. And yet, it is by no means clear that 
the bits and pieces add up to the totality, even assuming that they are all 
known. And so, we must look to our evaluation program to justify itself by 
showing that the information it yields is meaningful in terms of effective life 
patterns, and is not merely representative of what we think is predictivr . 

Implications for Teacher Education 

Teacher education was considered briefly under a previous topic. Both 
the need for in-service education of teachers and the nature of that educa- 
cation were outlined. The area will now be expanded here to include pre- 
service teacher education, and the role of institutions of higher learning. 

Sarason and his associates^® a few years ago produced a small volume 
entitled The Preparation of Teachers: An Unstudied Problem in Education. 
This rather startling title was designed to call the reader’s attention to the 
fact tha^ although much has been written about teacher education, little 
has been done in the way of research. In consequence, we still do not know 
the best way to educate teachers on either a pre-service or in-service basis. 

But we act as though we do. Typically, teacher education institutions 
provide programs that bear remarkable resemblances to one another. There 
is some kind of student-teaching experience, and usually other field experi- 
ences preceding it. There are various methods courses — some general 
and some specific to subject-matter fields. And there a*"e what ConanP^ 
calls the “eclectic” courses — those attempting to hiform the prospective 
teacher about education and its sociology, history, philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. Variation among institutions consists mere in the amount and timing 
of these various elements than in their replacement with other experiences. 

The foregoing paragraph refers to pre-service teacher education. *^6 
situation is not nearly so standard in in-service programs. To begin with, 
some in-service ' ctivities are degree-oriented and some are not; some are 
on campus and some are off; some are operated by institutions of hi^er 
learning, some by school districts, some by state departments of education, 
and some by various combinations of these agencies, with or without the 
involvement of other interested groups. In-service programs may be con- 
cerned with improving the skins of teachers; or they may seek to help 
teachers and others develop into educational specialists or aaministrators. 
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Tliey may try to turn liberal arts degree-holders into teachers j or the}' may 
just be concerned with working on the problems and needs of school dis- 
tricts. rheir financing may come from various sources, public and private, 
many of which have only quite recently become interested in the area. 

If, then, this is the current state of teacher education, what can be 
said about the challenges and possibilities for the years ahead? 

Teacher education institutions must experiment with revised forms of 
pre-service programs designed to meet new needs. 

It is not without reason that education courses have acquired the 
reputation of being dull and devoid of content. Teaching is an activity, not 
a discipline, and talking about teaching is a poor substitute for watching 
or doing it. Many new approaches are now in either the exploration or 
dissemination stage, including: 

1. Use of videotape recordings to bring field situations into the 
c^pus classroom for student analysis, or to provide the neophyte teacher 
with a chance to see himself in operation; 

2. Establishment of additional kinuo of field experiences for prospec- 
tive teachers, including a student-teaching period of variable lengi, the use 
of students as teacher aides, tutors, or workers in community agencies, 
and such post-student-teaching experiences as part- or full-time internships; 

3. Closer ties between education courses (including psychology and 
other supporting areas) and field experiences, in order to keep the practical 
implications of these courses foremost in the minds of both students and 
teachers; and 

4. Development of new kinds of course experiences and sequences, 
including long lasting seminars, team-taught courses involving two or more 
disciplines, and opportunities for greater independence in planning by the 
future teacher. 

Conant has called for greater individuality on the part of teacher edu- 
cation institutions. Surely, this could only lead to exploring new and cre- 
ative ways of preparing teachers. With state departments of education more 
and more dedicated to the principle of the approved-program approach to 
teacnv .1 certification, the teacher-preparing institutions should respond by 
seeking earnestly and courageously to find better ways to do the job. 

In-service education should become increasingly oriented to the needs 
of the field. 

Workshops were pioneered on college campuses. Today, it is probable 
that far more workshops (or at least what are called workshops!) occur in 
school districts than in colleges. Why? Because they provide simultaneously 
an opportunity for the individual to learn something and for the school 
district to gain something. 

As recently as the mid-1950’s, colleges were experiencing falling enroll- 
ments in their summer workshops, while they were also receiving mounting 
requests for extension courses and participation in local workshops. Massive 
suppc.t from the National Science Foundation, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and others have at least temporarily reversed this trend. Millions of 
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dollars have poured into campus programs to up-^ade teachers’ skills, 
and thousands of teachers have participated. There is no doubt that these 
programs have been immensely beneficial. There is also little doubt that 
many persons attending them have encountered difficulty in translating into 
local practices what they have learned. 

A prime need is to bring closer together the teacher education pro- 
grams of schools and coUeges. The same principle applies here as in pre- 
service education. Teaching is an act, not a body of knowledge, and the 
teaching of teaching must be brought into the closest possible contact with 
the teaching act itself. Colleges must find ways to offer extension courses 
where students can work on field problems as part of the course require- 
ments. Colleges must help school districts plan and execute workshops 
centering on local needs, and must provide credit toward advanced degr^s 
for participation in them. School boards must allocate more funds to this 
kind of endeavor, recognizing that the teachers’ progress is also the progress 
of the district. All of those associated with in-service programs should seek 
new sources of funds for such activities. 

New and creative forms of cooperation between coU^'ies and schools 
must be found. 

Student teaching has long represented the most common form of 
school-college cooperation. Research projects, extension courses and work- 
shops, pre-student-teaching experiences, consultancies and joint participa- 
tion in educational groups are other forms which occur. 

But these arc somewhat fortuitous and unsatisfactory. School districts 
are currently expressing dissatisfaction with conventional arrangements for 
student teaching by insisting upon greater control over assignment of student 
teachers. College staffs often feel frustrated in their efforts to find appropri- 
ate field contacts for students. Both sides remain uncomfortably unaware 
of current activities and plans of the other. 

Schools and colleges have more interests in common thM in conflict. 
For both, the improvement of teachers and teaching is a prime target. A 
reservoir of young people dedicated to an educational career represents a re- 
source of value to schools, while the schools are, of course, vital to students. 
Field educators and campus faculty are both concerned with the problems 
and progress of education, and each has much to offer the other. People 
from the field can provide students and professor with practical informa- 
tion and wisdom. College personnel can bring important insights to ttie 
planning and improvement of school activities. 

How can all this be done? The following are a few possibilities: 

1. Identify schools or classrooms that might be c^ed laboratory 
schools or classrooms. Have these widely used for field visits, and identify 
the teachers and administrators involved as extension faculty of the college. 
Use such people as resource people, and as teachers of evening and summer 
classes, or even as Conant’s “clinical professors of education”; 

2. Name a coordinating or liaison committee to consider and en- 
courage plans and proposals for joint school-college action, 
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3. Encourage boards of cooperative services and other groups of 
school districts and educators to use college facilities for centralizing their 
activities; 

4. Mak^ known the college personnel interested in discussing prob- 
lems with school personnel. 

Many persons and groups, including accrediting agencies, have viewed* 
the use of field educators to teach in campus programs as a source of weak- 
ness rather than of stren^h. The typically lower academic qualifications of 
these persons and the failure to involve them in planning have often led 
to courses poorly integrated into the regular curriculum. Still, such individ- 

can bring important resources to the teacher education program, and 
th^ provide aa invaluable opportunity to tie together the efforts of school 
and campus. Ways must be found to capitalize on the strengths and over- 
come the weaknesses largely through careful selection of these persons 
and their involvement in planning the teacher education curriculum. 

Jn any^ event, for too long there has been a distinction between “town” 
and “gown”. Teacher education, whether on- or cff-campus should be the 
subject of joint planning between field educators and college faculty. 

There must be a new approach to admission, screening, and evaluation 
of candidates for the teaching profession. 

The need for each individual to find a teaching style that fits his 
unique personal make-up implies that there are different kinds of teachers 
in our profession. It also suggests that there are probably many persons in 
education who should never havv:; been admitted. Indeed, we all know at 
first hand many such individuals. 

At pr--ent, we have no screening process that can prevent the majority 
of mese people from becoming teachers. Even when one or more professors 
believe a young person to be morally or emotionally unfit for teaching, it is 
rarely possible to act upon this belief. Proof is lacking; others take opposite 
views; and even those who believe a prospective teacher to be a poor pros- 
pect arc reluctant to deny the possibility that they might be wrong. They 
are conscious of the injustice they might be doing someone, and they tend 
to give 3iim the benf,5t of the doubt. This is true in spite of the obvious merit 
of giving the benefit of the doubt to the many children who will be his 
future students. 

We must find out more about the emotional make-up of good and 
I^r teachers, and about the emotional make-up of those who would enter 
the profession. At present, we know that there are certain kinds of persons 
we do not want in the classroom — the sadistic, the potential psychotic, the 
emotionally unstable. Often, these people are good examination-takers who 
handle themselves well in face-to-face contact with professors. Often, they 
use these talents to open the door to teaching. 

We must have a procedure whereby prospective teachers receive 
ps^hological evaluations, through appropriate devices, or depth interviews, 
or both. If it is too expensive to do this for all teacher candidates, we should 
at least require it for any that reveal any clue that it is needed. At the same 
time, we should seek to find the kinds of teaching that various types of 
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persons can do best, and concentrate teacher education efforts towara 
helping each capitalize on his own special strength. Often we ^ to develop 
people “across the grain”, trying to make all become a particular kind o 
teaching individual which we believe to be desiraole. 

Perhaps the best way to indivic’ualize teacher education is through the 
kind of deeply humaa contact mentioned before. Some of the experiment 
programs sponsored by the National Institute of Mental Health point 
the way. These are efforts to help prospective teachers gain their piofess> tal 
preparation in a manner that will also help them achieve self-understanding 
and mental health. This may seem like a tall order, but the protection of 
the hundreds— or often thousands— of children who will come under each 
teacher’s influence during a lifetime career demands it. 



Tm pi 1 rati OPS for Continuing Education 

The trend toward extending universal education upward, which may 
have begun with Franklin’s founding of his academy in 1751, has not 
ceased nor is it likely to do so. Just as the latter decades of the nineteenth 
century and the early years of the present one presented the explosive 
emergence of universal secondary education, so we are presently in a trend 
that wiU end, not merely in the development of universal or near-universal 
higher education, but in an environment of lifelong education which may 
eventually involve all or most of the adult population of the future. 

All projections for the future envision ever-increasing amounts of 
leisure time. Therefore, as neve before in history, we will have the need 
for personal self-fulfillment activities outside the working world. On a 
mass scale, we wUl have people living lives that in the past were the exclu- 
sive province of ladies and gentlemen of leisure. 

Further, ever-changing technology is raising the prospect that an 
individual may possibly change careers one or more time during his life- 
time. Certainly, technological unemployment is with us today, with conse- 
quent need for retraining and upgrading the skiUs of persons thrown out 
of work. 

Finally, the war on poverty will not abate. In a free, affluent society, 
the islands of poverty and social exclusion weigh ever more heavily on the 
conscience of all of us. What was once a nagging anxiety many of us ration- 
alized or hid away has now become a flood tide of concern that wUl not be 
dammed or diverted. And education dominates the arsenal for the fight. 

There are several things we must do : 

We must seek out the "‘losers** in our society and provide educational 
programs that will help them gain self-respect and the resources to attain 
their rightful place. 

This will demand a revolution in adult education. Night classes, on- 
the-job trainir , extension courses and campus programs for “re-treads” 
are not sufficient. Nor are teachers whose approach in effect says to the 
iderprivUeged: “Your culture is inferior to mine; you must change.” 
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We need an attack which wDl involve the joint efforts of all agencies: 
schools, colleges, state anc local governments, religious institutions, com- 
munity agencies, and all others concerned — ^most of all, the underprivileged 
themselves. We need a view of education, loo, which is not institutionalized. 
The imposing edifices which sometimes house our formal learning activities 
are for many the monuments of a society from which tliey are excluded. 
We must find people and programs that go to the persons v/ho need them 
and engage in meaningful dialogue with these persons. We must study the 
values, mores and cultm cs of the disadvantaged in order to help them take 
pride in themselves and their heritage, so they can confront the dominant 
culture with a contribution to make and not merely as outsiders wno must 
be converted to be admitted. 

It is not clear what form all this will take. This kind of education will 
probably take many forms if is is to succeed. It is clear that a start must be 
made. )^at is needed most is a corps of persons wihiog to commit them- 
selves to the effort. Both they and society will be rewarded richly, for over- 
coming the human waste we are now tolerating can make a better world tor 
everyone. The knowledge that they a^e helping Oihers achieve the satisfac- 
tions we all covet for ourselves may weU be the greatest satisfaction of all. 

Schools and colleges must view themselves as learning centers for the 
community. 

It seems strange that our educational institutions are so ready to 
divorce themseives from those they have just educated, to say nothing of 
the other adults of the community. It is almost as though we view education 
as terminal (in fact, we often use that word), in spite of the lip service we 
pay to life-long education. Graduation cerecionies are called “commence- 
ment”, but we act as though we do not believe it. 

Of course, many school districts have adult education programs. So 
do many colleges and universities, and the junior colleges, which often pro- 
claim their dedication to the concept by using the term “community college”. 
But how well do these programs meet the need? 

Adult education authorities often complain about the difficulty of 
interesting people in adult education. What they mean is that it is hard for 
them to get people interested in the kind of formal experiences they offer. 
There doesn’t seem to be much disinterest in plays, concerts, television 
programs, sports events, service clubs and many other kinds of activities. 

Perhaps these are not educational, in the minds of many. But certainly 
people learn from them. One v/riter has said: 

I is one of the great ironies (and one of the great tragedies) of American 

education that eiducators redefined education to mean only schooling pre- 
cisely at that moment in time when the mass media were emerging as edu- 
cation^ instruments of profound, perhaps paramount, importance.i^ 

Probably our greatest need is to find new ways of viewing learning experi- 
ences — ^ways that are not so institutionalized as are formal classes and 
courses. 

Educational television represent one effort to translate learning into 
the language of the listener. But commercial television is probably in better 
communication with more persons. Perhaps educational TV has been too 
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much dommaled by those with a conventional view of education and those 
who seek to “elevate” the masses. A joint effort by the people v/ho reach 
the audience best and the ones who are most concerned with learning might 
be fruitful. 

But schools and colleges need to get more involved in informal edu- 
cational work. Cooperative projects with libraries, community centers, 
social and service organizations, and industries (in their programs for their 
own employees) offer much promise. The Parent-Teacher Association 
should be viewed much more as a cooperative effort to aid both teachers 
and parents in their efforts to continue learning and much less as a one-way 
street down which the school runs oandwag*>/ix. 

With the exception of athletic events, there are few occasions when 
die general public enters a school building or college campus. Materials in 
the libraries, facilities for meetings, human resources and other advantages 
potentially available to tiie community are reserved for formally enrolled 
students. Even when institutions seek to provide services to persons and 
groups, this is often not widely known, or if known, is seldom used. It is 
rare for a citizen at large to drop into the reading room of a college library. 

And yet, all our edii'ational institutions are dedicated to the principle 
of transmitting our cultural herii ige. Why should we limit this only to certain 
kinds c! formal contact? True, there are problems in terms of limits on use 
of public property, wear and tear on facilities, cost of extra services, inade- 
quate resources and the like. But education has solved much greater prob- 
lems than these in the past, and with a wiU, c- 'ild do so in this case. 

In brief, the door is wide open for all kmds of flexible, informal, cre- 
ative efforts to meet citizens’ needs for ccntinued learning. In some instancy, 
this involves the educational institutions going out into the community; in 
others, it anticipates the reverse. In all cases, it demands that the institutions 
view themselves as learning centers for community service, with a continu- 
ing responsibility for finding new and better ways to serve. 

Increasing attention should be paid to job training and retrairdng, 
and on-the-job training. 

Even as vocational education should receive greater emphasis in the 
school curriculum, so also should adult vocational education gain in im- 
portance. In particular, there must be great expansion in the number and 
kind of programs offered to those who need new or additional job skills. 
Programs like the Job Corps are already revealing this focus. 

One of the principal forms of on-the-job training is the in-service edu- 
cation program for teachers. But, the approach which provides continuing 
vocational and professional training to educators can also be used with 
otliers. Schools, colleges and universities must become increasingly involved 
in joint activities with those who desire special programs for their present or 
future employees. 

Education for the elderly should increase. 

As more people live longer, they create an increasing demand for 
services specially designed for them. This is just as true for education as 
for any other area. 
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One of the best therapies for the problems of aging is meaningful activ- 
cspecially activity which takes one out of one’s seif. Education for the 
elderly is uniquely calculated to give them experiences which are appropriate 
to their interesis and physical condition. Without a doubt, we must find 
ever better and expanding ways to do this. 



We must understand the difference between education and schooling, 
and foster all kinds of educative activities. 

Mass media are of profound importance in today’s world. The exten- 
sion of man’s senses through radio, television, films, newspapers, maga- 
zjies and books represents a kind of continuing education which has tre- 
r»:sndous impact. Educators should study mass media and other forms of 
mass education and leaia to use their methods when appropriate. They 
should also seek ways to influence teaching and learning through the mass 
media. For too long schoolmen rtave permitted themselves the luxury of 
believing they were the sole — or main — purveyors of education and knowl- 
edge. Instead, they control only a minor portion of the sources of knowl- 
edge. The time is here when they must use the remainder. 



In Conciusion 

Where does one go f?"om here? The preceding pages present many 
proposals. How does one decide where to begin? 

This paper is directed to both educators and laymen. Some who read 
it will be concerned with education on a state-wide or regional basis. Most, 
thou^, will be concerned with specific districts, schools or students. 

It is suggested that everyone start where he feels a need. If any of the 
suggestions find a home, those arc the ones to worl. on. If they inspire 
anyone to study and plan additional areas, then these are the first order of 
business. 

We are a people with a pluralistic tradition. Further, the best criterion 
for determining promising plans is competition in the free market-place of 
ideas. Therefore, there is room for many persons to work on many projects. 
The likelihood of maximum progress is less in a highly centralized approach 
than in one which is de-centralized. 

The final challenge then is to provide help, encouragement, and 
freedom for all to do the best they can. Any failure and neglect thus per- 
mitted will be vastly outweighed by the potential which is thereby released. 
This is the way education has progressed in the past, and this is the most 
hopeful road for the future! 
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APPENDIX C 



Statement of the eiducational folicibs commission'^ 

THE OBJECTIVES OF SELF-REALIZATION 

The Inquiring Mind. The edu-:ated person has an appetite for learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother to.ague efficiently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and calculating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and observing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts concerning health 
and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that of his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of the community. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many sports and other 
pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. I'he educated person has mental re< arces for the use of leisure. 
Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own life. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 

Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relationships first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social life. 

Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with others. 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the family as a social 
institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family ideals. 

Homemaking. The- educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic family rela- 
tionships. 

*From The Purposes of Education, Educational Policies Commission, National Edu- 
cation Association. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 



Work. The educated producer knov/s the satisfaction of good workmanship. 

Occupational information. The educaied producer understands the requirements and 
opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupation. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and improves his ef- 
ficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the social value of 
his work. 

Personal Economics. The 'iducated consumer plans the economics of bis own life. 

Consume- Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for guiding his ex- 
penditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated conrumer is an informed and skillful buyer. 

Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate measures to safe- 
guard his interests. 



THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 



Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitiv *o the disparities of human circum- 
stances. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social structures and 
social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation. Tlie educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s resources. 

Social Application'' of Science. The educated citizen measures scientific advance by 
its contribution to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of the world com- 
munity. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citize iship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerving loyalty to 
demo:ratic ideals. 
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The Educational Program: 

Part Two 

J. Cecil Parker* and Raymond A. McGuire** 

The authors of Part Two are in complete agreement with the state- 
ment of Dr. Bebell on page 2, Part One, of this chapter, that: 

All agree on this fact of change. Indeed, perhaps it is the fact 
of change alone which is not subject to further alteration. In conse- 
quence, the future will demand citizens who have been trained to 
think rather than primarily to remember. Increasingly, the infor- 
mation available to an individual in school may become outmoded, 
irrelevant, or superseded before his working life is over. His continu- 
ing effectiveness should reside in his ability to solve problems and 
continue learning rather than be based on his prior training and the 
knowledge acquired in formal schooling. 

Operational problems literally jump out of the walls when any individ- 
ual, group, or organization Initiates procedures to make decisions conceni- 
ing movement from si’ch agi'eement to particular curriculum plans. This 
is intensified when ihe search is for plans which offer high potential of 
educating for change, for producing the “individual in process” and the 
creative-thinking-problem-solving man. 

This supplement attempts to aid individuals, groups, organizations, 
and each state as it deals with the innumerable operational problems. It 
offers some analysis of: (1) issues to be confronted; (2) basic concepts; 
(3) some approaches and points of view; (4) the probable scope of learning 
experiences in the curriculum; and (5) some specific proposals. Since the 
Eight-State Project is concerned with the process of planning, these pages 
do not present a design or the design of the educational program of the 
future. It is expected that this supplement will provide some additional 
concepts as a base for further interaction, planning and action. 



Some Basic Issues Requiring Continuous Consideration 

A few “Issues” are presented here that cannot be avoided by any 
individual, group, organization, or state in making decisions concerning 
the substance and procedures to be included in the continuous planning of 
educational programs for the future. 



^Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley. Formerly, Director of Curriculum, Fort 
Worth, Texas and San F.^ancisco, Califom , a public schools; Director of Curnculum SWdy, State ot 
Michigan; Chief of Educational Services, Office of Price Administration; Member, Steering pm- 
aiittee of CHEM Study; Head of Field Service Center, Department of Education, Umv«sity of 
California, Berkeley. Publications include: (Co-author) Curriculum in America; Process as Content: 
Curriculum Design and the Application of Knowledge. 



Assistant Commissionaire Office oj Administrative Servicese Colorado State Deparmient of 
cation. Formerly, Director of Elementary and Secondary Education, Colorado State pepa^ent or 
Education; Director of Curriculum, Nevada State Department of Education; Teacher, Principal, 
and Superintendent in public schools of Nevada. 
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Emerging Designs for Education 



The concept of “Issue” operative here is more closely related to 
problems to be continuously attended to, than to either/or solutions or 
clear cut dichotomies. Every issue is a possible controversial area when 
people come to the point of making decisions. It is clear that situational 
factors reach proportions of major significance when activities are initiated 
with imy relationship to such issues. This means that, at the present time 
(if ever), there are no absolutely “right” or “wrong” resolutions for the 
issues. Further, it means that individuals, groups and organizations must 
forever be in process as they relate in any way to such issues. 

The issues presented here have been selected primarily by means of 
analyses of the present situation in public education with litde or no refer- 
ence to historical dimensions or to our abilities (or lack of them) to predict 
the future. 

What are the major roles of public education? 

Public education, reduced to the simplest possible terms, is a set of 
devices created by a society to accomplish something it considers impor- 
tant. Since the formal education program cannot, be expected to accom- 
plish everything, selection, as a set of operational procedures, is imme- 
diately introduced. These may be deliberative, come by default, or be de- 
termined by those with the “most power” or those who “yell” the most and 
the loudest. 

It is proposed here that all those involved or affected in any given 
situation must create and utilize visible machinery and procedures for 
reaching rational conclusions. 

In the United States we seem to be turning to education as a princi- 
pal contributor to solutions for most all of our problems — ^poverty, literacy 
war, peace, racism, violence, stable government, use of drugs, health, and 
a number of others. We are demanding equality of opportunity and 
excellence. 

Are the major roles of public education to be cognitive, non-cognitive 
or both? To what extent? 

Are we to value diversity or unity or both? If it is to be both, what 
questions must be raised and dealt with realistically? What about conform- 
ity and non-conformity? To what? 

We submit that there must be widespread rethinking of the major 
roles of public education. In a pluralistic society (by commitment and in 
fact) the concept of success in school as achievement in a limited number 
of academic subjects must be expanded to include directly a wide range of 
the activities of individuals and groups in a pluralistic society. 

The debate concerning the roles of public education as an agency 
directly related to matters of “social policy” and current human activities 
is underway throughout the world. Robert G. Hanvey, Curriculum Re- 
search Director, American Anthropological Association, has raised the 
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question, “Will the schools, as instruments of the society, actually be per- 

ixA-j A- jirr. — ^Ar»rkrmi'7oK1\r fVirpatpnina tn tr^iditional 

lUlUCU to UliiUdC a X^UVW1VU.5V/ 0\/ ^ — 

assumptions, explanations, and values— a knowledge that until now has 
been restricted, in precise terms at least, to a college-educated elite? 

It is probable that increased attention to the major roles of public ^uca- 
tion will produce some changes in our over-all conception of education. 



What are the sources of the public school curriculum? 

Historically, the major source of the public school curriculum has 
been the several disciplines (subjects) as developed by scholars in the 
fields of study. Each has become m.ore and more specialized with the 
passage of time. There seem to have been two dominant forces prevailing; 

(1) the desire to provide for success in studying the subjects in college; and 

(2) the inner logic of the discipline including the recent development of 
confidence in the “structure” of each of the subjects. Larger and larger 
numbers of widely varying types of individuals have continued for longer 
periods in school. At the same time, problems have increased in number 
and complexity along with high density living and increasingly complex 
social, economic, and political organizations. Accompanying the present 
awareness of data, relevant to the conditions mentioned above, many have 
suggested that the schools have failed. It seems reasonable to assume that 
decisions concerning the sources of the curriculum are directly related to 
the successes and failures of public education, whatever one may think 
about the nature and extent of the accomplishments of the schools. 

We suggest that, in addition to the disciplines as sources of the cur- 
riculum, serious study, research, and consideration must be devoted to: 
(t) the commitments of the American people in such sources as the U. S. 
Cc'nstitution and historically sanctioned ideas; (2) people doing things as 
individuals and as groups as they go about the daily b^iness of living, 
and (3) the procedures, processes, operations, and techniques required to 
achieve high quality performance. Present results of efforts to develop 
taxonomies (classifications) of human activities and die inherent processes 
indicate that they are far from identical with the organization of the subject 
matter as we know and use them. Tremendous effort and expenditiue of 
resources in the development of usable taxonomies of human activities 
and the integral processes seem to us to be a must for the future. 



What concepts of teaching and of the roles of the teacher are accept- 
able? 

The traditional concept of teaching reached proportions of a hard 
stereotype — one who knows telling those who do not know. The teacher 
was expected to be “teaching” during the entire school day. Recently, 
these concepts of teaching and of the role of the teacher have been chal- 
lenged from many sources. There is widespread discussion and exploration 
of team teaching, inductive methods, discovery methods, inqui^ methods, 
programmed instruction, computer related instruction, simulation, games. 



•Numbers refer to footnote references at end of Part Two, Chapter !♦ 
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process as content, independent study, interdisciplinary approaches, in- 
volvement of the students and other modifications of our concepts of 
teaching and the role of the teacher. These discussions will and should 
continue ^d hopefully will be expanded. Surely, we must accept the idea 
that teaching is much more than “telling” and “demanding” and that the 
teacher’s roles include time and resources (as an integral part of his job) 
to keep up, to explore, to innovate, to invent and for in-service education. 
It could be that learning to raise appropriate questions is one of the most 
significant outcomes of the education of both teachers and students. 

What about values and valuing? 

Public education, according to many reporters, has been dominated 
by something called middle-class standards and has persisted in proclaim- 
ing a st^ce of neutrality in the teaching of values. Whatever the facts 
(generalizations are truly impossible), both the present and the future cry 
for extensive and intensive deliberative efforts to arrive at clear cut opera- 
tional positions for public education on a wide range of questions concern- 
ing values and valuing. We would not presume to determine these 
operational positions for all. We do insist that visible machinery, organi- 
zation, and procedures are imperative for the needed dialogues in this 
cmcial aspect of planning for future programs of education. We are con- 
vinced that high potentials reside in the direct study of the sources of 
values, how values change, alternative consequences of accepting particu- 
lar values, the processes of using values in making choices, why some 
values persist and why some are transitory. Is education for change to 
include any direct or indirect reference to changes in values? Can we learn 
how to narrow the gap between verbal commitment and behavior in the 
realm of values and valuing? 



Basic Concepts for Decision Making in 
Planning Educational Programs 

Curriculum planning in the past has been primarily a series of seg- 
mented operations based upon the matter fields to be taught. Little 

or no attention has been given to the totality — to what the student’s day, 
week, month, or year is like in school — or to the meaningful relationships 
between the several segmented parts. Planning for the future will require 
the acceleration of acceptance of this dimension as a determining one if 
effectiveness is to be increased. 

We present here a formulation of twelve concepts thought to be 
crucial to decisions concerning the totality of any curriculum plans. The 
sources of the concepts are multiple. Several of the disciplines have 
contributed. Analyses of the current scene have been a factor along with 
our accumulated experience and that of other “generalists.” 

The concepts are stated simply and directly. They may seem to many 
to be elementary and more or less obvious. It is our judgment that this 
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ph“fc™'ch^i^,*EnJish idal science, etc., is not adequate for the 
solution of many of our planning problems. 



Some things are more important than others. 



mat determines relative importance? Popibly for pubUc education 
mrortance is determined by relevance to the individual as he engages m 
1 wide variety of activities, to the operation, problems, and improvement 
■j{ society as well as to the diverse sub-cultures included m a 
society Our present knowledge indicates that it is safe to assume that 
mdh!hiual learns best when learning experiences can become significant to 
him personally. The achievement of significant 
the learner is and the situational factors prevailing a a give . 
edoe concents ideas, facts, actions become most significant to an indiv 
ual- '( 1 ) when he can become involved emotionally as well as mtellechiallyj 

(2) whm it can be seen as a basis for appropriate (‘o him) action; and 

(3) when a solution is demanded by the exigencies of the situaUon as he 

perceives them. 

A primary task of curriculum planning for the future may be Ae 
formulation ^ conclusions (always in process) concernmg Ae r^tive 
importance of the innumerable candidates for mclusion within J 

Experiences of individuals and groups. The toM « r 

must be more than the inner logic of the traditional subject matter fields. 

Some things are more difficult and complex than others. 

There are at least four major factors involved in diSiculty and com- 
plexity (1) who the individual or the group is; (2) the substance and 
sLcmre of the materials at hand; (3) the perceived relevance o. &e 
SS to the individual or group; and (4) the 
individual or group has opportunities to expenence use of 4e lemming 
Sicts Possibly we ha4 concentrated too much on substance and 
stroture and hare not attended to other factors adequately as we have 
made decisions about difficulty and complexity. 

Some things take longer to learn than others. 

This means that it is necessary to make numerous 
relative time required for learning and about the use of time and 
Further, if we become serious about individual difierences, 
now unknown ways to vary the use of tune and resources is impe a . 

Individuals differ in many respects. 

For some time there has been accumulating an array of empM 
evidence concerning the innumerable ways in which individuals differ. 
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One result has been to vary the time available to individuals to learn “the 
curriculum.” Some practices have related to the methods 
learning processes. Frequently, there have been modifications of “the 
curriculum” in an effort to accommodate individual differences by grouping 
or teaching for the slow, the average, and the fast learners. The doors to 
the accommodation of individual differences have been opened only slightly. 
The potentials for increased effectiveness are unlimited if we will invent, 
discover, and explore in this area. 



How people relate themselves to each other is crucially basic to 
progress toward solutions of our problems of living together. 

This is probably the most significant dimension of planning educa- 
tional programs for the future. Any analysis of tlie current scene indicates 
that we have not made much progress in learnkg how and with what “to 
teach” individuals and groups to value differences and to live together 
with satisfying results. Knowing the history of our country (or that of any 
other) seems not to have contributed much. Providing opportunities for 
people who are unlike in many ways to do a variety of things together 
offers promise. What about conflict situations? Shall they remain simply 
“controversial” or is it possible that we can learn how to teach and study 
them in ways that will contribute to living together with satisfying results? 

Success and achievement are the most effective motivators with the 
possible exception of "acceptance"’ . 

This may be an overstatement in view of our meager knowledge of 
motivation. However, there is considerable evidence to support the time- 
worn statement, “Nothing succeeds like success.” Curriculum planning for 
the future certainly must explore extensively the results of adding materially 
to the successful experiences of learners (and of teachers). 

The past is mostly gone, the present is here and the future is pre- 
dictable to some extent. 

The problems of relative emphasis upon the past, the present, and 
the future are eternally present in curriculum planning operations. The 
impact of tradition has been strong in the direction of emphasis upon the 
past. We suggest that the alternative solutions to many of our problems are 
not clearly discernible in the record of the past. In similar fashion, the 
prediction of the future may not be adequate because of the probable 
development of conflicts or contrasts in visible trends (regardless of the 
methods of projection) and the development of new “knowledge” as well 
as changing situational factors. In any planning effort there must therefore 
be more and more consideration of emphasis upon the present, in order 
to consider the emerging futime. We would be pleased for the American 
student to know at least as much about the urban ghetto and the emerging 
metropolitan society as he does about the American Indian. 
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A 'ecent volume, Metropolis in Crisis. Social and Political 

dT vrift the dimensions of the crisis by presenung m^ses 
oT";ce htsiCpoverty. education, crime, transportation, air poUution, 

and finance. 

In 1960 almost 65% of the populatio.i f 

sSEH=sx“sr.sis»“- 

The whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 

When numerous parts or segmente are P" 

the parts. Our developing «« nofT miSomiit; 

essential as they are, the parts of Specified conditions 

learning experiences, and human relations. 

Most situations (if not all) are problem situations in that choices 
among alternatives are integral to each situation. 

When an individual deddes W buy^a to the or to pm 

any “ ‘^/organizations. Choices requite problem solving 

S«cs because the acquisition and treatment of information and 

data are necessary. 

All of the alternatives (ideas) have not yet been discovered, invented, 
created, or developed. 

It by searc.^ng lui a creating devdopms, or mventmg. We are 

of factors having to do must include major 

rm";"?upr 

curriculum content. 

The generation, creation, and development of addHionai (new or 
different) alternatives (ideas) may be Hut most cructal dtmenston o, 

future. 

Available evidence supports strongly the fact that an 

SpmentCanJSe^^^^ 

r/o“7h“Ste to select 'from and to teach. The better 
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part of valor anH of 

wish great emphasis upon afl that is involved in” gJi^^atioZ Tr7atVo7 
development, and production of additional alternatives.^ 



Change seems to be one accurate prediction for the future. 

How do we educate for change? Should we? Do we know how? II 

^ judgment that curriculum plannint 

the future mmt include educating for change. We have some knowl- 
^ge concemmg how. We can learn much more. There are important clues 
Resent _m our experiences with “open minds,” “closed mbds,” “open 
systems, and closed systems.”^ ^ 



Some Problems of Approach and Point of View 

Start Vv'itk questions — what questions? 

Melvin Tumin Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, Princeton 
University, recently has formulated the foUowing statement: 

• • • that no amount of curriculum reform v/ill have the siiahtest 
mficance if it doesn’t ask the right questions at the outset 

m?ior question to ask when choosing curriculum- 
we want our children to become? If we translate this question 
more operational questions, these would include: What 
M J childre.n to come to value? What do we want them 
to be able to feel and see and hear and smell and touch'> From what 
do we want ^em to leam to get pleasure? What do w^wa^t^m to 
understand about themselves and the world of nature andma^ Unw 
do we want them to behave toward other human beings? To what tin 

''a •/ inclined to commit themselves? What technical 
abilities do we wish to cultivate in them?^ tecnnical 

We are indebted to Professor Tumin for this expression of an approach 
and a point of view concerning our problem of planning curriculum for 
public education. In any reality context requiring the making of specific 

J “we quesuons it is necessary to confront the meaning 
• U *1‘ many possible answers to the question “Who are we*?” 

m both theory and practice. Some must be more appropriate than others 

committed, in theory at least, to demoeratie pro- 

Factors to be included in curriculum planning. 

The selection of content (subject matter) long has been the dominant 

P°'”‘ exclusion of other 
^tions. It IS clear that the future will demand expansion of this conception 

Jeasf five 

IhS-l ^ “ cimiculum planning and that a major problem is 

the achievement of appropriate balances among them. 

The five proposed are: 

• The learner and learning. 
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• The things that people do as individuals and Bi. members of 
groups — -human activities. 

• The processes (procedures, operations, techniques) essential 
in doing the things that individuals and groups do. 

• The subject matter — knowledge — facts — ^ideas —concepts nec- 
essary 

• The se..dngs and the situational factors. 

Ways school learnings are used in modern life. 

Broudy, Smith, and Burnett” have distinguished four typical uses of 
knowledge or school learnings. They are: 

Replicative — ^when we repeat an operation, in modem life, performed 
many times in school. 

A associative — ^when something we have learned comes to mind because 
it has something in common with what is before us. 

Applicative— -y/yxen we apply knowledge to particular problems of prac- 
tice, to solve a problem or to analyze a situation. 

Interpretive — ^when we use our school learnings to perceive, understand 
or feel life situations — this is primarily for orientation and perspective 
rather than for action and problem solving. 

There are many ways to analyze the uses of school learnings in 
modern life. They should be explored and utilized in the processes of 
selecting and designing learning experiences to he included in curriculum 
plans for the future. 

The three issues presented in this section regarding approaches and 
points of view for curriculum planning for the future are not mutually 
exclusive. In fact, various combinations of the three are possible and feasi- 
ble. One method of contributing to the achievement of some integration 
of them is to develop answers for the question, “What kinds of subject 
matter (content-knowledge) are to be considered for inclusion in the cur- 
riculum?” We suggest that remaining within the boundaries of the conven- 
tional subject matter fields is not adequate. We think that one answer to 
the question that pays high dividends is that there are five “kinds” of 
content or subject matter. They are: 

1. Concepts, laws, principles, generalizations, conclusions as 

presently developed by scholars, research and experience; 

2. Processes, methods, procedures for developing the material 

deF'^ribed by No. 1 above; 

3. Interpretations and applications of the material described by 

No. 1 above; 

4. Processes, methods, procedures for interpreting and applying; 

and 

5. What iii not “known” — problems and issues. 
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The development of symbolic skills is essential to the achievement of 
ability to deal with ail five of the kinds of conicni. “Facta” could well be 
included as a kind of content, but they change and are significant primarily 
as an ii Jegral part of each of the five presented. 



Philip Phenix® has provided us with a monumental analysis of the 
nature of meaning including a mapping of the realms of meaning. He 
distinguishes six fundamental patterns of meaning that may well be related 
to any efforts to find answers to the question: What kinds of content? 



As long ago as 1945, the Harvard report on general education proposed 
that a “much better justification of the way in which the areas of learning 
are divided is in terms of the methods of knowledge.” The report also 
indicated that the abilities to be sought above all others are: (1) to think 
effectively; (2) to communicate thought; (3) to make relevant judgments; 
and (4) to discriminate among values. 



Probable Scope of The Curriculum 

In the past and in the present the scope of the curriculum is evi- 
denced primarily by the list of subjects taught. The subjects were selected 
on the basis of moving toward admission to and success in college with 
some consideration of difficulty. Relevance to human activities at best 
came off second rate. In spite of the fact that increasing numbers of young 
people are entering college (and we need them) we propose that this con- 
ception of breadth and scope must be re-examined and that one result will 
be the expansion of the base for determining the scope of the curriculum. 

Mark R. Shedd, Superintendent of Schools in Philadelphia, recently 
observed that: 

It is the passion and the power of humanity that we seek to explore 
and expand when we teach reading or math. If we divorce school 
subjects from the guts and hopes of human beings, we can expect 
students to find them gutless and hopeless. I intend to encourage at- 
tempts to make our schools relevant to the concerns of students. And I 
will continue to support teachers who are able to examine, in a mature 
way, the gut issues of our day— war, sex, race, drugs, poverty.'^ 

Whether or not the inner logic or structure of subject matter fields 
and/or the direct study of human activities is the source from which the 
scope of the cuniculum is derived, we are suggesting guidelines for use 
when approaching problems and decisions concerning the total scope of 
the curriculum for public education in the future. No significance is to be 
attached to the order of presentation. 

The total scope of the curriculum will probably include materials 
and experiences designed to: 

• Develop and use high levels of competence with the abilities 
required to learn, to communicate, to solve problems of many 
kinds, to make decisions, to be creative; 
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® Produce the attitudes and abilities required to relate effectively 
with other people of numerous types; 

• Result in healthful living and appropriate physical activity; 

** Explore and to develop the vast world of leisure time activities 
— individual and group; 

• Contact, extensively, the. area of occupational knowledge, in- 
terests, plans, and skills; 

• Lead to creative approaches to individual and group life, in- 
cluding desires and abilities to enjoy the fine and practical arts; 

• Increase self understanding; 

• Make relevant judgments when using values in making choices; 

• Produce functional understanding and exploration of the physi- 
cal environment (including aesthetic dimensions); and 

• Provide opportunities to move from dependence through inde- 
pendence to realistic degrees of interdependence and some 
“sense of community.” The “sense of community” will require 
that each individual communicate with and care about other 
individuals who are “different.” 

The available evidence from many sources indicates that studying 
about, knowing about, and/or remembering does not always result in 
action. There really are four levels of the results of teaching-learning situa- 
tions: (1) memory; (2) meaning; (3) significance; and (4) action. We have 
been too content to stop with the first level. The scope of teaching-learning 
situations in public education must move toward the inclusion of innum- 
erable experiences with meaning, significance, and action. 



Specific Proposals 

The following eight specific proposals have been selected primarily 
for purposes of emphasis. The selections are based upon a review of the 
previous publications of Designing Education for the Future, our interpre- 
tations of the current scene and a strong sense of urgency concerning the 
“direction finding” dimensions of planning education programs for the 
future. The current period seems to us to be characterized by the acute- 
ness of direction finding problems in public education programs. 

Include research and development as an integral part of planning 
organizations and procedures. 

There has been increasing interest in and discussion of the nature and 
roles of research and development in American education. Some planning 
and action have also been initiated. But these are still in the infant stage; 
they must be nurtured with care and brought rapidly to full maturity. The 
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problems of planning educational programs are so numerous, complex, 
and crucial that it is absurd to proceed without hea^ investments of time, 
creativity, money, and resource • in extensive and intensive research and 
development activities. Some have proposed that one percent of educa- 
tional budgets should be allocated to these functions. It is our judgment 
that this is too little and should be increased. How about five percent as 
a goal? It is hoped that the concept of “respectable” research will be 
expanded to include all points on the continuum from pure research, 
through solutions for “practical” problems, to bold creativity. New and old 
methodologies, including the quantitative and the o^ualitative, must be 
developed and utilized. More attention must be given to finding the “right” 
questions to research. Widespread exploration of the kinds of evidence 
acceptable as a basis for decision maldng is essential. 

Freedom and support for Sv.iools and teachers to “innovate” must be 
built into the climate in which American education develops in the future. 
The generation of ideas is the prelude to the planning and designing of 
formal and informal research and development. 

Two major problems confront us at the present time. One is the edu- 
cation and training of larger numbers of individuals with the attitudes, 
orientations, learning abilities and competencies required for large scale 
productiveness from research and development activities. Tnis is not the 
exclusive task of teacher education or of the colleges and universities. 
State education agencies, intermediate or cooperative service units, and 
school districts have responsibilities as well as innuHierable opportunities. 
The other problem has to do with control, structure, and organization. The 
school district and the school have become the action unite in designing 
education. Yet, questions concerning “what is the ‘operational unit for 
what?’ ” have not been faced realistically except for the general acceptance 
of the conclusion (legal and otherwise) that education is a “state function.” 
True, there have been some re^onal activities, and the federal govern- 
ment* has become involved in the realms of indicating goals and providing 
categorical financial support for numerous projects, but even these have 
not been clearly defined in terms of the operational “for what”. 

It is not proposed here that some means be devised for settling all of 
the questions concerning operational unite. Rather, it is proposed that 
each state (in its own way) include careful consideration of the problem 
of “operational units for what?” as the needed arrangements are made for 
progress with research and development. 

As action expands in research and development, it is crucial that 
relationships with schools be continuing ones. The designation and plan- 
ning of pilot, laboratory or lighthouse schools can be utilized effectively. 

Re-plan the social science program. 

There are more than thirty (variously financed) major projects under 
way in the United States at the present time that are related in some way to 
designing the social science curriculum for public education. One reason 
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for this is the extent and complexity as well as the cruciality of the area. 
There have been widespread confusions and many debates concerning 
goals, content, and methods. Numerous “camps” exist and more are devel- 
oping. This does not seem to be the place to attempt an analysis of the 
projects or of the confusions and debates. 

llie dominant role of history in the education of teachers and in the 
public school curriculum is being challenged. Systematic attention is being 
attracted to several of the other social sciences . In fact, there are some rea- 
sons for thinking that a “social science oriented” curriculum may be dis- 
cernable on the horizon. It is partially characterized by emphasis upon 
societies and human behavior, and by the se:arch for leguiatities and ir- 
regularities in both. The label, “Behavioral 5>ciences” s heard and seen 
frequently. There is indefiniteness about the definition ol boundaries but in 
common there is a relatedness to human behavior in context.^ 

The results to date of the c:urriculum projects in the social scientxs 
suggest that bold innovation is feasible in developing a social science- 
oriented curriculum. The nature of the times and available predictions of 
the future speak loudly of the urgency for people to learn more than we 
now know about people relating themselves to each other. 

Re-think the humardties. 

It is well known that the emphasis during the past decade upon the 
development of the curriculum in mathematics and science has created 
strong challenging questions about the lack of attention to the humanities 
together with accusations of curriculum imbalances. The humanities have 
been lagging in acceptance and development. This is due in part to con- 
fusion and elusiveness concerning the meanings involved. The traditional 
concept probably is best characterized by the notion of polite learning in 
several areas such as poetry, literature, rhetoric, grammar, Latin and 
Greek classics, languages, philosophy and selected aspects of the arts. 
The debates about the appropriateness and results of studying these slo- 
jects have been around for a long time and probably will continue.^ 

An additional concept of the approach to the meanings involved that 
has been developing is to search directly for answers to the question. What 
does it mean to be humanel (this was the original spelling of the word). 
What is required to achieve varying degrees of humaneness? We suggest 
that the quests for answers to Aese questions should be assigned a top 
priority. We also suggest that the search must be related directly to current 
human actwities as well as to the multiple dimensions of unsolved problems. 

We are impressed with one illustration. Every man lives in and uses 
a complex physical environment. Surely, no one would contend that we 
have matured as individuals or groups in simple aesthetic bases for deci- 
sions and actions in this realm. It is possible, as well as urgent, for us to 
reorient our thinking about what it means to be humane to include many 
such dimensions of human activities in the present and in the future. 
Productive results will require tough-minded realism on both means and 
ends. 
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Make direct approaches to learning how to make decisions concerning 
the use of time. 

Several signs of the times and predictions of the future indicate rapid 
movement toward a society that isi more leisure oriented. Tlie development 
of increased productivity per man hour continues. This means that people 
of all ages are and will be confronted with more and more problems of 
choices about the use of time. How does one learn how to make choices 
concerning the use of time? How can education contribute to or facilitate 
such learning? What is involved? 

We suggest that any agenda for designing programs of education 
for the future must include the expenditure of competence, time and 
resources on the discovery and invention of alternative answers to the 
questions and problems of learning how to make choices about the use of 
time. One clue resides in increasing the number of opportunities that 
students have to make such choices together with awareness of satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions with consequences. 

Extend the development of vocational and technical education. 

There seem to be few questions about the need for action in voca- 
tional and technical education. The questions arise when we approach 
decisions concerning what action. We do not think that we have arrived at 
any “absolutes” in the formulation of bases for decision making in this 
area. In the life history of each individual (more so for some than for 
others) getting a job and earning a living are paramount. Bickner^® has 
proposed examination of the concept that youth is the time for education 
and that paid work is not practical for children. He suggests that all students 
in the educational program of the future will be working and that classrooms 
studies and work experience will be closely interrelated. 

Certainly, the relationship between work and education will become 
closer as we explore all of the alternatives and resources for extending 
vocational programs available to all age groups. 

Increase the relative significance of health education. 

The long history of reliance upon the process of academic additions 
to the curriculum as the principal curriculum planning operation has 
resulted in health education (except for physical education) practically 
escaping public education programs. The time is long past due for a 
thorough re-look at the needs and opportunities for health education 
programs which reach beyond knowledge of the basic sciences to healthful 
behavior. 

Develop extensive programs of continuing education. 

Every analysis of the present and every prediction of the future speaks 
for the necessity of learning opportunities for all age groups. The potentials 
are limited only by our imagination and willingness tc expend resources. 
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Cooperative ventures between education and business and industry can 
be most appropviate. 

Explore ihe instructional possibilities of computers, simulation, games, 
and programr^ed instruction}^ 

These relatively new developments have shown enou^b promise to 
warrant confidence in extensive exploration of their usefulness and ap- 
propriateness. The computer is expanding our capacity with the symbolic 
processes and may well render obsolete many current practices in educa- 
tional programs. 



In Conclusion 

V e are suggesting that the planning of educational programs for the 
future will seek to provide for: 

® More direct planning for the totality of the curriculum for each 
individual and group with less reliance upon the “bit by bit” 
approaches and the building by parts or segments. 

• More opportunities for the student to be the ‘individual in 
process” together with increased concern and "olerance for 
individual selective perceptions of relevance. 

® More decisions based upon direct relationships and relevance 
to areas of human activity — ^individual and group. 

• More process orientation in the selection of content and experi- 
ences. 

• More freedom and facilities to innovate and to invent, and 
finally, 

• The domination of planning operations by emphasis upon learn- 
ing to leam — to unlearn — and to re-leam in school and 
throughout life. 
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CHAP'I’ER 2 

Local Providons For Education: 

The Organization and Operation of 
School Systems and Schools 

Keith Goldkammer* 

There have been many changes in this country since schools and 
school systems (school districts) were established during pioneer days. 
Many of these changes — including industrialization, urbanization, the re- 
duction of social and economic barriers, greatly improved transportation, 
and new insights and concepts regarding educational needs and contribu- 
tions — ^have already resulted in important changes in schools and school 
systems. Educational programs have been broadened and significantly 
improved, most schools have increased in size, and separately organized 
elementary and secondary school districts are gradually disappearing, as 
have many small districts, simply because they can no longer meet the 
needs. 

Hov/ever, the evidence indicates that there are still many rural areas 
in which the provisions for education are notoriously inadequate in terms 
of modern needs, and (only recently recognized) many town, urban and 
suburban school systems that are failing to provide adequate programs of 
education for substantial numbers of children and adults. 

Moreover, it seems clear that the next few years will bring even more 
serious and challenging problems for education throughout the nation. 
The cherished concept of local responsibility and control of education is 
already seriously challenged in some quarters, partly because it has been 
more of a myth than a reality in many communities. As one indication of 
the challenge facing education, one might well consider the fact that there 
are those who seriously advocate the transfer of many aspects of the edu- 
cation program from educational institutions to other agencies not of an 
educational nature.^** The increasing pace of change in many aspects of 
society will undoubtedly result in further challenges unless the program, 
organization and provisions for financing education can be impfovod to 
meet emerging needs. It seems evident that this situation will require 
careful studies and the best thinking, judgments and planning efforts of 
people in every state if it is to be satisfactorily resolved before the increas- 
ingly adverse conditions become even more serious. 

*Dean, School of Education, Oregon State University and Research Associate, Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration, University of Oregon. Formerly, Associate Dean, 
School of Education, and Associate Director, Center for the Advanced Study of Educational 
Administration, University of Oregon. Publications include; Issues and Problems in Contemporary 
Educational Administration (co-author). The American School Board, and numerous articles 
in professional journals. 

•♦Numbers refer to footnote references at end of Chapter 2. 
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There ?s considerable evidence iridkating that ihe entire maiei of 
what is meant by local responsibility and control needs to be reconsidered. 
One approach may be to attempt to determine, hi light of prospective 
developments, what kinds of educational decisions can best and most 
meaningfully be made at the individual school le'»'el, at the level of the ’.ocal 
school system, at the state level and at the national level — and v/ha'. kind 
of organization will facilitate this decision making process. Perhaps the 
traditional organization and procedures will no longer suffice. 

Observations such as the following seem pertinent: 

• There must be better and more sophisticated planning for improving 
all aspects of education in every state and local school system in 
the future than in the past (which has been characterized in many 
areas by little or no bona fide planmng) . 

• All proposals for changes should be based insofar as practicable 
on the findings of research studies rathe, than on “hunches”. 
Every school system, therefore, will need a research and develop- 
ment program conducted by the system or by some appropriate 
agency. 

• The fact that “the total community educates” will need to be kept 
in mind at all times. The formal educational program v/ill ne^ 
to be planned with due consideration of, and close relationship 
to, the other formal and informal agencies which have educational 
functions within the community. 

• The implications of the evolving technology for individualization 
of instruction, the role of teachers and staff and even for the 
organization of schools and school systems will need serious 
attention. 

• Much more attention will need to be given to ways of relating 
mieaningfully the educational programs to benefits for students 
and for the community and of stating them in terms of the goals 
and resources required to achieve the goals. 

• Alternate ways of organizing programs, staff, schools and school 
systems will need to be carefully explored to determine which will 
best meet the needs of the future. 

• If “local control” is to become more than a myth and is even to 
survive, ways will need to be found to assure that local re- 
sponsibility becomes increasingly meaningful tlirough the provision 
of more adequate programs at a reasonable cost. 

In this chapter, attention is given primarily to the evolution of school 
districts as a unique American experiment, to the internal organization of 
the school system, to the problems of local school districts, to local school 
districts for the future, and to internal school organization for the future. 



Loca' Provisions for Education 

The School Wstvict — A Uni<(ue American Experiment 

In the United States the local school district was created to exerc^ 
governanee over the schools within its jnrisdfcticr. It 
chaUenge of the environment to the values and as, rations of P P . 
The en^ronmcnt from which it emerged wa' Ae w rerness of te fiontier 
with its dispersion and isolation of the populah i. ^le aspiration 
people involved an unyielding determination tnat them chilten be edu- 
cated at least sufficiently to read the basic rehgious works The alu.,s of 
members of the community included a concern foi the loca gove, • an« of 
those institutions which were closest to them and a desire to 
centralized control and the possible usurpations by remote governors or 
legislatures over various aspects of community life. 

The local school district was a subtle invention. It satisfied the .leed 
for the education of the children, the diffusion of literacy among the popu- 
lations of the frontier, and the educational development of yo^th ^o at 
least a few could go beyond the rudiments of the common educational 
system to become the professionals and the leaders 
iiidependent American ethos. But even more than this, it sahsfi^ the fierce 
and romantic individualism of the frontiersman, his ° 

subordinate to no one, and his intentions to be involved ^ decerns 
affecting his own religious, educational, personal or governmental affairs. 

The local school district resulted in a decentralized educational sys- 
tem, the development of proprietary attitudes toward their schools by ^cal 
citizens, and the diffusion of schools throughout the land, even m the m^t 
remote hamlets and isolated villages. Throughout the nineteenth cent^ 
few communities were organized without giving top pnority to the erection 
of a schoolhouse and the employment of a teacher. 

Demands for Change 

The system of local control over the schools was weU adap^ to the 
needs of an independent, democratically-oriented rural community. Hoi^ 
ever, increasing dislocations began to arise between the desire and ability 
of the people in many communities to support schools and the educah 
needs of the nation as the society became more complex, as 
urbanized settlements arose throughout the country, as the agricuiturm 
pursuits became mechanized and demanded fewer workers to mamtam 
the economy, as transportation and communication systems decre^ed the 
isolation of the rural settlements, and as society became more industrial 
with the concomitant demand for a more technically oriented and extensive 
education than could be provided in the rural schools. 

The basic educational program established throu^out the nation w^ 

essentially academic, providing the rudiments of a 
enable every child to read, write, and cipher, to prepare him both for 
participation in the governmental and commercial affairs of the community, 
and at the same time, to hold oat for him the possibtiity of extending his 
education even beyond the high school. Increasingly, higher levels of edu- 
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cational attainraent became nece: sary for entry into the technological job 
market. Wirh the growing social humanitarianism, there was a recognition 
that many children, and especially the atypical, were not receiving an 
education commensurate with tlieir needs. Lxjcal communities either lacked 
the necessary leadership or the will to make the adaptations which social, 
economic, and political changes in the total society demanded. Financial 
inability to support extended p:ograms, the persistancs of provincial points 
of view which held educational programs to a minimum, and even indif- 
ference and neglect of educational needs, resulted, in a school system 
which was increasingly laggard in keeping pace with social requirements 
and in providing an educational program based upon up-to-date pedagogi- 
cal science. 

With the encouragement and support of farsighted citizens, educators 
on the stare level began to attempt to secure the adaptations necessary for 
education to fulfill its responsibilities. Many citu:ens and federal officials 
recognized the need for extended opportunities for higher education and 
particularly for the scientific study of agriculture and technological fields. 
In response. Congress established grants to the states for more extensive 
higher educational facilities and particularly for those programs which 
changed the institutions of higher education throughout the country from 
a narrow concern for the preparation of an academic elite to an interest 
and concern for those courses which helped to develop the economy and 
emphasized a study of the social fabric of the nation with the view toward 
its improvement. Recognizing that schools were failing to provide the edu- 
cation essential for the burgeoning industrial economy, the federal govern- 
ment made various grants to stimulate the establishment of vocational- 
technical education, not only in the high schools but also in the colleges and 
universities.^ 

Studies of education began to reveal the indifference and neglect 
which resulted in an impoverishment of the educational program, the 
persistance of conditions within educational facilities which were hazardous 
both to the health and safety of children, the prevalence of low standards 
of preparation among teachers, and the maintenance of a curriculum which 
was oriented to the past rather than to the immediate needs of society and 
to its future development. Primarily througli leadership which emerged 
on the state level, the sorry plight of education was brought to the attention 
of the public, and legislatures were encouraged to take the steps necessary 
to ameliorate the conditions and establish means through which state super- 
vision over the public schools could be instituted to rectify inadequacies, 
to create a minimum curriculum to which all communities would have to 
conform, to protect the educational opportunities of all children, to provide 
subventions and assistance for the education of atypical children, to pre- 
scribe certification standards for teachers and administrators, and to estab- 
lish controls to guarantee that the minimum standards and the basic pro- 
gram approved by the state would prevail throughout all of the schools 
within its jurisdiction.^ 
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The Emerging Partnership of Federal, State Local Agencies 

The concept that emerged was that the goveraam.e of education should 
not be exclusively the province of any one level of control. A systenn o 
checks and balances among the various levels of government emerg^ to 
guarantee that neither neglect and indifference nor the murpation of the 
instruments of education to achieve the ends of a particular segment of 
society would prevail. 

The federal government began to assume the responsibility for study- 
ing the <^eneral needs of education throughout the country m order to 
determine tJie major areas where adaptations and new programs v^re 
needed, and to provide the subventions necessary to stimulate states and 
localities both to improve their educational programs and to develop new 
programs to meet the changing requirements of society or to implement 

newer educational methods. 

The state governments were given the responsibility for establishing 
the basic legal framework under which the educational pro^am was to be 
managed, for providing the basic course of study to be included iri ^ 
areas of the curriculum, .or establishing the system of licensure, or certifi- 
cation, which would prescribe the minimum requirements for entry into 
the teaching profession as an insurance to the public a^instAe malpractice 
of uuQualified teachers, for developing the standar^ which individual 
school' districts were to maintau ;f they were to remain accredited so the 
graduates of their high schools could enter college, and for providing 
standards and subventions for financial support. 

To the local school district there remained the responsibUities for Ac 
operation of the schools, for the location and erection of schoolhouses, for 
determining the degree to which the local school program would be 
extended beyond the minimum essentials required by the state, and for the 
selection of qualified individuals to administer and to teach in the schools. 

The legal framework of education thus established actually gave 
plenary powers to the state legislatures. In no instance did the state establish 
local school districts as constitutional entities whose boundaries 
guaranteed and to which the local citizens had a proprietary right. The 
legislatures, in principle, maintained the right to abolish all school districts 
at their discretion, or to alter school district boundaries, or even to presCTibe 
further the range of responsibilities and privileges exercised by local 
school boards. The local school districts werp legally d^<^ined by “e leps- 
lature as quasi-corporations, which could limit, ext- >, or even a o is 
these districts which were under its jurisdiction. Ac' dUy, because many 
of the school districts originally established by the ptople have proved to 
be hopelessly inadequate to meet modem needs, the number has been 
reduced during the past forty years, either by legislative pressure or local 
action, from 130,000 to fewer than 25,000. 

Regardless of the principle, the local school districts have achieved 
and retained considerable political power. Few legislatures have dared to 
exercise their privilege to abolish school districts or even to alter boundaries 
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without the consent of the local citizens. Legally a creature of the legislature, 
but practically exfc.-enriely powerful because of tlie cult of local control, 
the school district remains the basic instrument of governance over the 
schools. The local school district today, in spite of federal and state controls, 
is still the key factor in achieving a healthy adaptability of the schools to 
changing condi^kms — or in maintaining traditional patterns in spite of 
outside pressure for change. 

Local Control and the Educational Profession 

The continuation of the local school district results not only from the 
concern of local citizens for involvement, in the governance of the schools 
but also rrom the interest of the educational profession in maintaining local 
control to protect their power over educational policies and programs. 
Without the cooperation of the professional educators, local citizens and 
school boards would not be able to mrtintam thek control. School boards 
are cmrently greatly concerned about the militancy of professional organi- 
zations because such organizations now would limit the control of the 
school boards as representatives of the local citizenry. But, a coalition of 
school boards and professional educators has maintained the local patterns 
of governance both m the interest of each and against the further centrali- 
zation of the educational system. 

On ^e one hand, local control permits greater citizen involvement 
in educational decision making and policy formation. On the other hand, 
because school boards need the professional expertise of teachers and 
administrators, the educators, at least indirectly, exercise considerable 
control over school boards. The professional educators must operate the 
educational programs and define the degrees of tolerance for the adoption 
of new policies and programs. Centralized control would not only restrict 
the freedom of action of local school boards and citizens but would also 
result in the more complete bureaucratization of the professional educators 
who would no longer be free either to develop their imique local policies 
or to exercise control over educational programs. A review of the literature 
on local control mi^t lead one to the conclusion that educators have been 
even more opposed to federal and state governmental intervention than 
local citizens. It is through a coalition of efforts by educators and local 
interests that the roles of both the federal and state governments have been 
narrowly limited. Continued resistance to an extension of the control on 
either level can be anticipated. 

In a more positive vein, as one result of this coalition of local school 
boards and professional educators, the viability of the system of local 
control has been maintained. Important adaptations in programs and tech- 
niques of operation have- been developed to meet needs in local com- 
munities As another result, of this coalition, the role of the state has under- 
gone some modification in its orientation to the problems of education on 
the local level. 
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The Internal Organization of the School System 

The basic pattern which prevails among school districts of the 
country is a rigid hierarchical organization in which authority flows 
from the top of the organizational chart through the various levels to 
the teacher-pupil relationship. Within statutory provisions, the school 
board is delegated final decisional authority over the schools. It exer- 
cises its authority througli its professional administrators, who have the 
limited responsibility delegated or permitted them either by the statutes 
or by the school board. Since the administrators are full time and pro- 
fessionally skilled, while school board members are not, it is inevitable 
that they exercise considerable pov/er and can gene rally have their way 
both with the school board and with the school organizr.tion itsellL 

Characteristically, teachers exercise considerable authority over 
children and in the selection of instructional materials and experiences, 
but even these are subject tc control by their supej'iors. Fev,^ school sys- 
tems have involved teachers consistently in all phases of.' educational 
governance. As a result, teachers have traditionally exercised whatever 
authority they have at the sufferance of their superiors.^ 

This rigid authoritari2,n structure for the governance of public 
education was tolerable at a time when society expected its officials to 
be strong, paternalistic rulers and when teachers were ill-prepared to 
assume professional responsibilities. As the citizens of our society have 
become better educated, their expectations for involvement in govern- 
mental decision making have become more intense, and as teachers 
have become better prepared and more professionally competeijt, they 
have increasingly resisted being treated as “hired hands.” Both the 
culture of the emerging non-paternalistic society and cf the profession- 
ally-oriented rather ^than be hierarchical school organization demand 
significant changes in how schools of the future are governed. 

There are three basic levels of operations essential for all organiza- 
tions. Ihese have been defined as the institutional, the managerial, and 
the technical levels.® A brief description of each of the levels as they 
have come to exist within the public school organization is in order 
before considering future trends and possible future adaptations. 

The Institutional Level 

The institutional level of the organization (that is, the level at 
which legal responsibility rests) is the center of policy making authority 
and has as its central function the responsibility to relate the organiza- 
tion to the broader (and emerging) society of which it is a part and 
also to other social systems with which it is associated. The school 
system is a dependent social system in that it depends upon the broader 
society for various kinds of decisions which legitimate its functions and 
operational patterns. For example, it must obtain its resources from the 
broader society. The money available to the public schools must be 
obtained fro. legislatures, city councils, or directly by approval of the 
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general public. Each of these agencies has the power to control not 
only the amount that it will provide but the purposes for which the 
funds may be spent. In other words, power over the school system is 
exercised by the broader society, and special agencies have been estab- 
lished to exercise control over the schools in behalf of the broader 
society. 

The primary instrument for linking the local school system to the 
community is the school board. In principle, the school board has been 
established as the representative of the community to exercise, within 
statutory limits, power over the school system, presumably for the pur- 
pose of ^fecting the public will and protecting the public interest in 
the governance of the schools.^ In pan, the school board may be viewed 
as a control mechanism which represents the total community. In this 
connection it has several functions. One function is to maintain control 
over the programs of the schools to see that they are in accordance with 
state law and the interests and desires of the local community. A second 
function is to determine the legitimate resource needs of the schools 
and to attempt to meet these needs through its ability to influence 
either the citizens of the community or governmental agencies within it. 

Dislocations often exist between the community and the operating 
personnel within the school organization. Consequently, it is a part of 
the function of the school board to represent the public and to define 
the limitations which should circumscribe the independent discretionary 
activities of professional employees. In effect, the school board is an 
instrument through which the community exercises at least minimum 
control over professional educators. 

In practice, the school board has serious limitations upon the degree 
to which it can exercise its stated or presumed functions. These limita- 
tions have important implications for the future of the patterns of local 
control and organization. 

Increasing Heterogeneity of Interests. American communities have 
undergone considerable change during the twentieth century. Along 
with the rapid urbanization of American society and the increased 
levels of educational attainment, there has also been a growing frag- 
mentation of interests and values among the citizens of the community. 
In spite of the gr ving heterogeneity of interests, values and aspirations 
on the part of segments of the community, the power or influence 
structure of most communities has experienced comparatively little, 
change. Consequently, the patterns of representation on the school board 
have not changed significantly. The dominant value system of the 
“middle class’' still prevails in spite of the fact that it appears to be 
held by an increasingly smaller percentage of the population of the 
typical community. 

Serious conflicts in interests and goals as well as in concerns about 
the basic patterns of governance and about the orientation of programs 
within the schools exist among various groups within the community. 
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Some of these maintain power over the instruments goves nance v/hile 

others seek to obtain roles of greater influence and power within the 
community. No longer can school boards assume that the interests wnich 
they represent are the interests of the entire community or that the 
schools will meet the needs of the community through a single set of 
objectives or value premises. The community is now diverse, and the 
school board cannot be presumed to represent the total community 
unless it includes members who understand or are associated with the 
different interest groups which comprise the community. 

Growing Technical Complexity of Education. In recent years 
communities have experienced a growing technical complexity in the 
operation of the schools. This technical complexity has resulted in an 
increased dependence of the school board upon the professional knowl- 
edge, experience, and expertise of professional educators. School board 
members may come to their jobs v/ith the intention of developing a 
particular program or of achieving certain goals, only to discover that 
the limitations within which they can operate are circumscribed by the 
prior knowledge and experience of the professional educators and by 
the circumstances under which programs of a similar nature have been 
found deficient in the past. Considering both the legal and the other 
knowledge bases upon which school boards must operate, they cannot 
be independent representatives of the local community; neither can they 
function adequately without the cooperation of their professional advisers 
and, particularly, without the professional competence of their executive 
officer — namely, the superintendent of schools. 

Since the decisions which they make have professional implica- 
tions, the school boards of the country have an increasing dependency 
upon professional educators who have knowledge of the law, the stan- 
dards and requirements established by the state board or education 
and federal agencies, the research and knowledge upon which educa- 
tional practices are established, and skill in the utilization of their 
knowledge to achieve concurrence among various groups who are closely 
associated with the schools. If the school boards get too far out of line 
in their demands for programs or policies which are at variance with 
professional experience and knowledge, they are sure to have to face 
the opposition not only of professional organizations of teachers and 
administrators but also of parent-teacher associations and other groups 
representing segments of the population that are closely connected with, 
if not dependent upon, the professional educators within the commu- 
nity. Obviously, as a result o? the technical complexities related to the 
governance of schools today, school board members share their respon- 
sibilities with professional educators who provide the primary linkages 
between the technical level of the organization and the general public.® 

Confusion Over the Proper Role of the Board. Another factor which 
limits the school board’s fulfillment of its designated role results from 
the confusion of the degree to which the school board members are 
truly representatives of the public within the school organization or — 
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the reverse — are the representatives of the school organization to the 
public. There is evidence to suggest that there is a greater tendency for 
school boards to assume the role of interpreters of the schools to the 
public more than for them to assume the role of representing the public 
to the schools.^ The schools occupy a visible role within one of the 
most sensitive arenas of community life. As a result of both the visibility 
and the sensitivity of its operations, any school system is an object 
that is easily attacked, particularly by groups who do not see their 
aspirations fully provided for in operating policies or practices. As 
members of the governing bodies of the schools, school board mem- 
bers are frequently the centers of attack by dissident or disaffected 
groups. Being thus placed on the defensive, they tend to accept the 
school as a primary reference group, ^he defense of which is essential 
for the protection of themselves and the principles for which they stand. 

As a result of these barriers and the assumption of increasing 
responsibility on the part of professional educators to provide the link- 
ages with the community, citizens frequently feel that, in spite of prin- 
ciples of local control, their voices in decision making within the school 
district have been muted. The evidence points to increasing feelings of 
alienation from the governing structure and to what they may consider 
an enforced non-involvement in critical decision making. One of the 
significant problems confronting the local school district today is the 
disparity between the principle of local control — ^which holds that citi- 
zen involvement is desirable for effecting, adequate educational policies 
in the maintenance of the school system — and the sociological fact 
that the growing complexity of the problems of educational governance 
and the increasing size of the urban community make effective citizen 
involvement in technical details of the program more of a myth than 
a reality. The school district of the future will have to face realistically 
and resolve the problems of linkage with the community a* d of achiev- 
ing congruence between the popular acceptance of governing principles 
and the actual practices which involve relationships between the internal 
school organization and the publics who are served by it. This problem 
will be discussed further in a subsequent section. 

The Managerial Level 

The managerial level is concerned with the implementation of the 
general policies of the organization, the establishment of uniform oper- 
ating policies throughout the organization, and the maintenance of qual- 
ity control through supervisory services and the provision of coordinat- 
ing mechanisms. In the typical school district today, the managerial 
function'-, are carried on through a central office staff of varying 
size and complexity, depending largely upon the school enrolhnent. 

In the smaller school districts, it is not uncommon for the central 
office staff to consist of a single school administrator — the superinten- 
dent of schools — ^with one or two clerical assistants to manage routir^ 
affairs for him. There are still school districts which have no administra- 
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a teacher— in addition to her regular instructional duties— and by the 
district clerk or treasurer who is not a professional educator. Other 
school districts are sufficiently small that the one professional admin- 
istrator may teach courses in addition to his administrative duties. States 
in which there are a larger number of such school districts have usually 
given some c” many of the managerial responsibilities to a county 
superintendent of schools who is generally elected by the public but 
serves to some extent as an arm of the state department of education 
to collect information, enforce state laws, and supervise the teachers 
in the small school districts. 



At the other end of the continuum are the large, metropolitan 
school districts, a few of which have more than a million students. In 
these districts a complex administrative bureaucracy has been estab" 
lished, and the diverse functions of the district are under the authority 
of specialists who are in charge of specific programs and may have 
little or no connection with other programs except as they relate to 
their areas of specialization. Safeguarded by tenure or civU service ref- 
lations, the bureaucracy has the ability to protect itself and exercise 
considerable power over internal school affairs, particularly with respect 
to the adaptability of the school system. 

In the middle is found a range of school districts, enrolling from a 
few thousand to several hundred thousand pupils. In the smaller dis- 
tricts, the managerial personnel comprise the superintendent, a few 
specialized supervisors, and the principals of the v^ious attendance 
centers. Characteristically, these schools are administratively under- 
staffed, so that personnel can perform little more than routine man- 
agerial chores designed primarily to maintain the operations rather than 
to improve instructional programs or adapt the total organization to 
changing societal needs. 

Functions. Basically, four major functions should be expected of 
the managerial level. First, it should provide the over-all direction of 
the school organization in accordance with state laws and regulations 
and the policies established by the school board. 

Second, it should provide for the coordination of activities and 
programs in order to maintain adequate functions with the requisite 
efficiency and economy of resource utilization. 

Third, it should provide for the continuous and specialized evalua- 
tion of all’ phases of the school system, determining points of stren^h 
which need to be maintained and areas of weaknesses or inadequacies 
which need to be improved. 

Fourth, to implement the results of the evaluation process, the 
managerial personnel should include specialists in planning and develop- 
ment. planning and development, based upon the evaluation of needs, 
provides the basis for both the maintenance of efficient and effective 
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programs and the identification of those which are not functional and 
should be changed. These functions, as well, provide for the adaptability 
of the school system both to the changing needs of society and to the 
improved scientific and technological bases upon which the educational 
program depends. 

Major Problems. There are many problems associated with the 
operation of the managerial level in school districts today. Before ade- 
quate managerial functions can be provided in the school system, sev- 
eral popular myths about education and about management have to be 
dispelled. 

In public organizations, management is looked upon by many 
almost exclusively as overhead, contributing little, if any'thing, to the 
functiondity of the enterprise. There is also the concept that if the 
teacher is left alone in the classroom with the children, the essential 
tasks of education will be performed. Some feel that managerial per- 
sonnel will sub'-ert the teacher’s time for non-instructional chores, thus 
red ’dng the ability of the teacher to devote his time to children’s 
instructional needs. Moreover, there is a myth that control is the pri- 
mary responsibility of management, and that it can be maintained pri- 
marily through regulations and rules with as few personnel as possible. 

Space does not permit the presentation of all of the information 
needed to dispel these myths. The evidence strongly suggests, how- 
eve^*, th?tt management in educational organizations is the key instru- 
mcAtality for tnciintaining the adaptability of the school programs and 
procedures, that proper supervision is the chief means for the main- 
tenance and improvement of instructional excellence, and that evalua- 
tion and planning do not take place within schools unless there are 
managerial personnel who are directly allocated the responsibilities for 
performing such f unctions. 

Managerial personnel appear, to a considerable extent, to be poorly 
prepared and inadequately screened for performing the functions which 
should be expected of them. Administrative preparatory programs ap- 
pear still to be adapted primarily to the needs of small school systems 
rather than to the specialized, technical requirements of larger organiza- 
tions. Administrative functions continue to be considered as those which 
had to be performed when administrators were responsible for the total 
operations of the schools rather than for specific, fragmentized particles 
of it. Individuals are appointed to administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions and are promoted up the hierarchical ladder for political and per- 
sonality factors at least as frequently as for their demonstration of profes- 
sional and technical competency. As a result, administrators learn on 
the job, if at all, the technical skills required of them and, inevitably, 
they become socialized to the traditional limitations of the school organi- 
zation. The culture of the schools and community encourages them not 
to “rock the boat!” 

Few school districts today employ an adequate number of ad- 
ministrators and supervisors to perform satisfactorily the services that 
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are needed. Consequently, administrators are burdened with routine 
managerial chores which usurp their major time and energies. Since 
Aey are also best prepared to perform such chores, some of their most 
important functions are neglected. They spend their time directing, 
coordinating, and supervising, but find little opportunity, even if they 
have the inclinafion, for the essential evaluative and planning activities 
which should be characteristic of a sound educational organi2^tion. Few 
school systems in the country make provision for the continuous, sci- 
entific or systematic evaluation of their programs and accomplishments. 
As a result, most school districts which have some programs for in- 
troducing educational innovations into their curricula do so on the basis 
of generalized understanding of the possibilities of such innovations 
rather than because they have identified specific deficiencies which 
such innovations wiU correct. Planning tends to be haphazard and often 
considered an “after-hours” responsibility of personnel. Generally, if 
planning departments are maintained, they concentrate their attention 
upon the selection of sites and the supervising of building construction 
and maintenance. 

It is for these reasons that the educational bureaucracies have 
frequently directed their energies toward the maintenance of the status 
quo rather than to stimulating the adaptive functions which would keep 
the schools up-to-date with respect to both social needs and the current 
state of the educational technology. The major criticisms of local control 
stem from the fact that the use of management has been toward control 
and direction rather than adaptability. If local control is to persist and 
become more meaningful, the major functions of administration will 
have to be re-oriented toward the evaluative and planning functions. 
New^ administrative roles will have to be created and, at the same time, 
existing roles will need to be examined and new definitions of responsi- 
bilities developed. Administrative personnel should be prepared to per- 
form the highly specialized roles necessitated by the technical concerns 
of the schools rather than selected because of their ability primarily to 
serve the maintenance needs of the school district and the existing power 
structures of the schools and the community. 

The Technical Level 

The technical level of the organization is responsible for perform- 
ing those basic and essential tasks for which the school distiict is estab- 
lished — that is, providing the instructional programs and supportive 
services pertaining thereto. The technical level applies to the programs 
in the individual school buildings or attendance centers. The key person- 
nel on this level are the principals and the teachers. Other personnel on 
this level involve the instructional, clerical, and auxiliary service per- 
sonnel who provide direct services to students. 

Typically, attendance centers are divided into levels based upon a 
specific age-range of pupils and dispersed geographically throughout 
the community. Elementary schools are the smallest in size and, of 
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neighborhoods in which the children live. The secondary school facili- 
ties, comprising junior and senior high schools, are larger, serving a 
number of sub-communities or elementary school attendance centers. 
Presumably, as well as in actual fact in the majority of instances, ele- 
mentary schools serve a fairly homogeneous sub-community, altiiough, 
as one looks at the pattern of attendance boundaries, one has the impres- 
sion that boundaries have sometimes been gerrymandered to attain this 
homogeneity. Since residential segregation based upon social class is an 
almost inevitable factor of community life, elementary schools tend also 
to be segregated, and in the metropolitan districts, the patterns of resi- 
dential segregation have relevance to the problems of racial and 
nority group segregation as well. Except for the small coinmunities 
which are served by single secondary school units, this segregation teiids 
to some extent to carry over from the elementary school attendance units. 

Althou^ there are numerous variations from the basic pattern, the 
typical community is served by elementary schools with ^ades kinder- 
garten through six, junior high schools with grades seven, eight and nine, 
and senior high schools with grades ten, eleven, and twelve. Community 
or junior college programs emerged as an extension of the hi^ school 
through grades thirteen and fourteen, but the*'e is a growing realization 
that the community college program is more than an extension of high 
school. Many believe it should be treated as an educational institution and 
program separate from the public elementary and secondary schools. Com- 
munity colleges, consequently, are increasingly administered by a govern- 
mental unit other than the public school district, and serve a geographical 
area much larger than the typical school district. 

The problems of the structure and governance of community colleges 
and higher education present unique complexities, and a discussion of them 
in detail is beyond the scope of this chapter. That the total educational 
system is interrelated in spite of independent governing structures among 
its parts cannot be disputed. Undoubtedly, greater coordination should 
exist and must certainly be achieved in the future. Several patterns both of 
independent governance and coordination exist in the country. Some states 
have unified boards which deal with all levels of education, and others 
have separate state boards for each level. Some states classify community 
colleges along with public elementary and secondary schools, and others 
incorporate them with the governance of higher education. Although ^ in- 
creasingly independent, some community colleges are a part of metropolitan 
school districts. The pros and cons of various patterns have been vigorously 
debated, and all need careful study to determine which pattern may 
eventually be employed to best serve the educational needs of our youth 
with the greatest efficiency and economy. 

Equality of Educational Opportunities. There are vast differences 
in the nature of operating school units, the populations they serve, the 
services they render, and the programs they provide. The elementary 
school, for example, in the isolated and sparsely populated reaches of the 
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Western states is a far cry from the elementary school in the plush suburban 
community of the metropolitan center. In spite of the recognized diversity 
and complexity of services which are needed today to educate the child 
and provide for his developmental needs, there are thousands of school 
districts where the instructional staff consists exclusively of a principal and 
a few teachers. Specialized and technical services to meet a range of pupil 
needs are either unavailable or provided cn such a limited basis as to be 
relatively useless.^^ 

Although scientific investigation has long identified the range of 
differences among children and the diversity of conditions that facilitate 
or impede learning and growth, and although educators have developed 
instructional and therapeutic systems to provide for the learning needs of 
all children and youth, school districts have been so organized that most of 
them can neither support nor use effectively the range of services which 
children need. The equality of educational opportunity today does not 
mean the same program or the same resources available to all children, 
but entails the provisions of specialued, well-prepared and competent per- 
sonnel to provide for the unique needs of children in accordance with their 
particular problems. 

In recognition of these problems, states have adopted one or both of 
two major tjmes of programs designed either to change the organization of 
school districts or to provide a means for supplementing tlie services which 
are available cn the local level. Ivlany states have undertaken aggressive 
programs of school district reorganization, the objective of which is to 
establish educational jurisdictions which are large enough to provid-'- for 
the complete range of services needed adequately to serve their children 
and youth. Although much has been accomplished thiough this mechan- 
ism, there is a considerable way to go before all of the objectives or 
reorganization are obtained.^^ 

Intermediate Units. A second device that has been developed to 
supplement the inadequacies of small school districts is either the recon- 
stitution of the county superintendent’s office as an intermediate educa- 
tional district or the development of a new agency combining several 
districts for the purpose of providing cooperative services to them without 
changing the nature of the school district itself. These agencies may serve 
more or less than a whole county. The consortiums of school districts 
under Title III of ESEA for developing innovative and exernpl^^ pro- 
grams are examples of types of innovations taking place to ' bine 
resources and to provide improved programs and services. In ruiate 
units may be organized so as to have independent governmental lunctions. 
They may provide to school districts services paid for by ^mds derived 
through their own taxing power, as any other governmenua agency, or 
they may have no taxing power of their own but merely obtain resources 
through contractual relations with cooperating school districts. In some 
instances they are established solely as informal relationships among legally 
independent school districts. They may serve all of the school districts of 
the area or only the smaller and less financially adequate school districts. 
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their home districts. They have been less adequate in serving the needs of 
the larger schools, which in many instances have the resources and the 
population necessary for providing their own services exclusively for the 
children of their district. 



The persistence of popular election of county saperintendents and of the 
traditional roles and functions of tlie county school office has been a 
serious barrier to the development of adequate intermediate units in some 
states. The old style county office is an anachronism. Although it served 
a function in a predominantly rural society when transportation and com- 
munication were difficult, today it is an impediment rather than an asset 
to the effective use of scarce resources for educational purposes. 



Since economic, social, and population currents move unevenly over 
the country, desirable patterns of educational development are not nec- 
essarily similar. Consequently some areas of the country are just emerging 
into organizational patterns where the intermediate unit has a significant 
role to play, while in other areas the legally established intermediate unit 
as a viable instrument for continuous school improvement may be ques- 
tioned. Where school districts have been reorganized into unified school 
jurisdictions of sufficient size to provide for the range of services required 
for effective instruction of all children, the continued existence of the in- 
termediate unit may be challenged. Consortiums of school districts for 
specific purposes and services, involving even large metropolitan centers 
and governed by local school jurisdictions, may be more appropriate. But, 
in states which have been slow to reorganize or where the population is 
still sparse, a present concern for the educational welfare and opportuni- 
ties of all children makes the proper development of intermediate educa- 
tion units seem logical. 

The Metropolitan Areas. Although there is a tendency to emphasize 
the problems of small districts in providing the range of services needed 
by their children, the larger, more complex, more cumbersome city school 
district is not without its problems. Large scale organizations inevitably 
tend to become cumbersome bureaucracies. Authority systems have to be 
established; responsibilities have to be fragmented; control has to be main- 
tained; rules and regulations have to be provided; and systems of alloca- 
tions have to be developed to assure some fairness in the distribution of 
resources. Maintenance of the bureaucracy sometimes becomes a more 
vital criterion for the establishment of patterns of operation than the 
educational welfare of children and the idiosyncratic plans and proposals 
of classroom teachers. 

The large city school systems were a; one time the innovative centers 
in education. Many of them were on the cutting edge of new programs, and 
smaller districts assiduously emulated their advances. This is no longer 
so frequently the case. Personnel become entrenched in the bureaucracy, 
and programs, once they have “jelled,” tend to become institutionalized. 
Since authority characteristically flows from the top down and since the 
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innov^vtive teacher or principal is sometimes the one who is disturbing the 
equilibrium by “rocking the boat,” it is frequently difficult to obtain 
authorization to change or to experiment. Because resources have to be 
“equitably” distributed, the unique needs of one unit can ^arely be given 
special consideration. Federal subventions to large school districts have 
given, them an opportunity to begin to refurbisn their ne^ected itnage. 
Under various projects, they have the potendal to reappraise existing 
programs and provisions for applications of resources. As a consequence, 
they have the opportunity to make adaptations to the unique n^ds of 
individual neighborhoods and attendance units and possibly to utilize fed- 
eral funds more creatively than they could local tax monies. 

The Operating Unit and Decision Making. The further the operating 
unit is removed from the decision making pocess, the more rigid the 
authoritative structure of the school, the less involvement of teachers and 
principals in educational planning, the greater the distance of the parents 
and citizens tends to be from the control mechanisms of the school district. 
The greater, as well, will be the tendency of the school district to maintain 
the status quo, to ^scourage new ideas, and to maintain equilibrium at 
the expense of adaptability. 

The essential decisions to provide adequate instruction of children 
are made within the technical level of the school organization. The^ ad- 
vanced preparation of principals and teachers in recent years would indi- 
cate a growing capability of personnel on this level to make the appropriate 
decisions. The basic structure of the local school district is so constituted 
as to restrict the involvement of teachers and principals and to reduce the 
latitude available to personnel in attendance centers to make adaptations 
and establish policies to meet the unique requirements of the individual 
neighborhood. In the years ahead, a balance should be established between 
the responsibilities and authority of the central agency and of the in- 
dividual attendance center.* 

A further complication exists in the involvement of parents and 
citizens in the decision making process. As was earlier suggested, many 
citizens feel that they have difficulty in participating in the governance of 
the schools. They are increasingly remote from the deliberations of the 
central av.thority. Yet, they can and do maintain face-to-face relationsWps 
with personnel in local attendance centers. In spite of this, their activities 
within the local school tend to be social rather than governmental. It may 
be possible that, as some decisions are decentralized to the local attendance 
area, more effective citizen participation can also be provided on that level. 

The Problems of the Local School District 

The above discussion is designed to provide some perspective on the 
problems of the local school district organization — problems which must 
be solved if education is to meet the realistic challenges of the present and 
future. If the fundamental purpose for maintaining local control over 
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education has been to facilitate the adaptability of educational institutions 
to specific local needs, the system has not achieved its goals. Without the 
intervention of the federal government— and recently of a few state gov- 
ernments — to provide subventions to encourage school districts to develop 
programs to ameliorate social problems and direct their efforts toward the 
improvement of instructional systems, many districts wouid probably noi 
have made very significant progress in these areas. It is likely that withou"^ 
strong endeavors on the part of state departments of education in some 
states, the indifference and neglect which Horace Mann revealed in the 
nineteenth century might be more prevalent than is generally true today. 
The local school district is generally on the defensive today because of ^ its 
failures. It is challenged by the new federal programs, by the possible 
increasing strength and control of state departments of education, by the 
magnitude of social problems which can be resolved only by education, 
and by the technological changes in our society which demand higher 
levels of educational attainment by youth preparatory to entrance upon the 
fob market. To meet these challenges, local school districts must solve cer- 
tain basic problems. 

Providing Adequate Opportunities for Students 

Every child must have an opportunity to participate in the kind of 
educational programs that enable him to develop his potential as a pro- 
ductive, contributing, self-respecting member of society. This means that 
he must be able to attend school in a district which provides both the 
range of educational programs and the variety of special services that are 
required to promote his development, arouse his interests in a specific 
field of endeavor, and assist him to overcome any handicaps or incapacities 
which he may have. If the school district cannot provide for the range of 
instructional and special service facilities required, then it must become 
a part of a larger unit that can provide such services to schools or .ub-units 
within its jurisdiction. 

Consideration for Minority Groups 

It is apparent that the local school districts have tended to be the 
captives of a particular group or class of society and are not ah ays 
responsive to the desires and needs of minority groups within the com- 
munity. Our contemporary ethos points to increasing citizen involvement 
in the agencies of local government to assure that they have a voice in the 
formation of policies. To date, they have found more response to their 
demands and needs in both the federal and state governments tha' 
in any of the local governments. Under the circumstances, unless loc. 
school districts can r-evelop the means through which more effective citizen 
participation in their schools can be achieved, those citizens who are muted 
in their demands to be heard and considered are likely to join together to 
place responsibility in the hands of those agencies which appear to be most 
likely to respond to their needs and aspirations. 
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Resolving Conflicting Interests 

From the point of view of teachers in the school system, the pattern 
of governance of the school district has subordinated them to the lowest 
rung of the school hierarchy. Their participation in most situations has 
been uirough petition and by virtue of the sufferance of school boardmem- 
bers, citizens of the community, and their school administratop. The in- 
creasing levels of professional preparation of teachers and their demands 
to be involved in decision making affecting their interests and the way they 
perform their services indicate that the patronizing attitudes of school board 
members and administrators toward teachers can no longer be tolerated. 

On the one hand, if school boards and administrators faU to recognize 
and provide for effective teacher participation, militant action on the part 
of organized teacher groups will result in serious blocks to the effective 
operation of the schools. On the other, if school boards and administrators 
completely abrogate their responsibilities, both to the public and to the 
interests and needs of children, the demands of the teaching profession can 
result in the formulation of policies to suit the convenience and profit of 
teachers. The school district would then become increasingly less responsive 
to the pubUc interest, less adaptable to changing educational requirements, 
and, consequently, less concerned for the welfare of children. 

Assuredly, a major problem for local school districts is to develop 
the policies and procedures through which a balance is achieved between 
professional responsibility for decision making relative to the instructions 
program and services to students, professional involvement in those deci- 
sions affecting welfare and conditions of work, and responsiveness to the 
interests, desires, and requirements of \he community. The school Doard 
and administrators confront a serious dilemma in this regard. Faced with 
a better educated public than ever before, as well as a better prepared 
teaching profession, the policy makers for the schools are often called 
upon to respond to conflicting or at least not entirely compatible demands. 
To find the means through which they can achieve both movement and 
stability in the face of such a dilemma is a problem of no small magnitude. 



Developing a Structure to Facilitate Change 

Through the coalition of educators and school board members a 
bureaucratic structure has been established which can be, and generally 
is, highly resistant to change. Innovation and experimentation are re- 
warded neither by the authority structure of the schools nor by the e^ca- 
tional establishment itself. As teachers maturt in a restrictive atmosphere, 
they soon learn that it is better to generate as few new ideas as possible 
and to resist those few innovators present in any organization who chal- 
lenge the status quo. 

Those school districts which are innovative, and those administrators 
who promote experimentation and trial with new methods and programs, 
are constantly endangered both by community movements to return to 
the fundamentals” and by the hostility or reluctance of groups of teachers. 
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In education, innovative leaders are mobile. Once they meet great resistance 
to their ideas, they tend to move to other systems. One is led to believe that 
after a time a small percentage find a place to settle in a truly innovative 
system, but much larger percentages either become socialized to the im- 
peratives of the status quo or leave teaching altogether. As a consequence, 
the structure of the organization frequently becomes an inflexible, resistant, 
institutionalized barrier to effective adaptation. 

It is a part of the popular culture to complain about the tendencies 
for bureaucratic structures to become inflexible and to tend to perpetuate 
the routine rituals which prevent their serving the needs of a changing 
society. But bureaucratic structures are essential to a large-scale organiza- 
tion or a mass society. It is not necessarily the inherent nature of the 
structure which 's at fault as much as it is the failure of the people within 
the structure to establish the reward systems which encourage innovation 
and provide the motivations for maintaining adaptability. If the large 
school systems are to become innovative leaders in education — which they 
alone have the massive resources to become — they must seek the means 
through which the bureaucracy can be reconstituted to become a force for 
the promotion rather than for the retardation of change. Such elements 
as the positional tenure systems of large organizations, the tendency to 
“kick incompetents upstairs,’' excessive centralization of decision making, 
the use of political rather than professional criteria for promotions, the 
rigidity of resource allocation systems — all must be re-examined to deter- 
mine their effect upon the viability of the school system, the manner in 
which they encourage the creative use of professional intelligence and 
experience, and the degree to which they provide for a healthy adaptive 
momentum. 

Reappraising the Role of Key Personnel 

Probably one of the most important problems that must be solved 
by^fore the school bureaucracy can be reconstituted as a facilitative structure 
is thai of evaluating the roles of key positions within the organization to 
defs. mine the extent to which they can adequately ser^’e the type of organi- 
zation the local school district must become. What is expected of an 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of curriculum? What should 
be the relationship of a supervisor to a principal? What types of data does 
a research office need to help teachers identify instructional deficiencies 
and provide new learning experiences to overcome them? What staff depart- 
ments are needed in the central office? 

The simple fact is that educational organizations have developed 
neither the structure nor the role definitions of functionaries uniquely suited 
to the needs of an educational organization.^® Administrative offices and 
chains of command have been patterned after military, ecclesiastical, or 
proprietary business and industrial models, where centralization of com- 
mand or dii’ection is possibly more desirable or imperative than in the 
educational organization. Although the matter has never been scientifically 
explored, the school organization and the definition of administrative and 
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supervisory roles within it appear more likely designed to maintain a rigid 
conformity than to stimulate and encourage the exercise of independent 
professional jrdgment.^^ Presumably, the answer to the problem must lie 
both in the restructuring of the relationships and expectations of existing 
officers and in the creation of new roles within the organization which 
can become the locus for the adaptive mechanisms which are needed. 

If the central focus of schools is upon meeting the chan^ng educational 
needs of children and youth in an evolving society, then one might well 
ask where the evaluative services are centered in a school organization 
rather than who directs elementary education. It is more important to 
have a centralization of planning activities than a supervisory system that 
controls the use of instructional materials throughout the system. A con- 
temporary school district needs an agency that helps to direct attention to 
the implications of research and new knowledge for the instructional pro- 
gram and constantly revitalizes the organization with fresh information and 
data about new instructional systems which are in process of development 
and under evaluation throughout the country. There is a need for a 
research arm or facility available to a district which will help planners 
and implementers to determine the effects of new types of instractional 
interventions upon the facility with which instructional objectives are 
achieved. In addition to the recruitment, placement, and evaluation of 
employees, the personnel department has to be geared to the problems of 
“re-tooling” personnel for building the understandings and competencies 
requisite for implementing the new educational technologies. 

Perhaps instead of a cabinet which centralizes control, the superin- 
tendent needs a board of strategy to determine when, how, and with whom 
new educational practices will be tried. Certainly, the functions of the 
public relations departments neeu to be re-examined to detenmne the 
extent to v/hich information about community needs and aspirations can 
become a part of the data with which teachers and administrators evaluate 
their instructional practices to determine whether or not educators are 
exercising their custodial responsibilities over the schools and are respon- 
sive to the need and aspirations of the public. Not the least of the 
problems which school districts must solve revolve around obtaining edu- 
cational personnel who can me^l their new requirements and fill the new 
roles. Somehow, the colleges and universities which have control over 
the preparatory programs must be brought into the picture, for their 
resources, too, must be adapted to the practical needs of local school 
systems. 

More Emphasis on Planning and Evaluation 

Special emphasis must be placed upon the planning and evalua- 
tion functions within the school system, although these areas of concern 
are implicit in all other problems which the school district has to face. 
Typically, when planning functions are discussed, there is a tendency to 
think about “school plant planning.” The proper location and construc- 
tion of school buildings and the development of the proper educational 
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specifications for new plants are important but do not by any means 
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Few school districts are large enough to have complete planning pro- 
grams, or — as a necessary adjunct to the planning process — the spe- 



cialized resources which are essential for maintaining systematic evalua- 
tion of programs and the identification of needs. Haphazard or un- 
systematic planning and evaluation are likely to lead to the employment 
of resources to achieve erids which are only peripheral to the central 
needs of children. Likewise, they may result in providing temporary 
expedients for rectifying inadequacies rather than providing the systems 
that will result in needed dynamic new thrusts. Although planning and 
evaluation tend to pose threats to educational personnel and to the 
stability of the school system, they are essential components of both 
organizational and instructional adaptability if central and key problems 
are to be attacked. 



Most local school systems arc not large enough to develop their 
own planning and evaluation services on an extensive enough basis 
unless they comprise a total metropolitan area. Accordingly, we must 
look realistically at the problems of evaluation and planning for a total 
population as well as for segments of it. Can the city of Denver, for 
example, realistically plan for the educational needs of the future without 
incorpora^’’’, into the planning process the suburban communities 
around it? Population moves back and forth between the central city 
and the suburban areas. The satellite communities not only must use the 
services and facilities of the central city, but the city frequently is also 
the seat of their employment and the future employment of their chil- 
dren. It provides the economic life-blood, due primarily to the concen- 
tration of industry and commercial enterprise, which constitutes the basis 
of support for education as well as for other governmental functions 
throughout the area. 

A suburban or rural community wi^h 5,000 students cannot be 
viewed as an adequate planning entity if it is divorced from the planning 
and evaluation that will take place within the larger sociological entity 
of which it is a part. A local school system that has full authority to 
refect or accept the plans developed by a larger or more centralized 
agency may satisfy local pride and feelings of independence, but it is 
not likely to meet the needs of ,.ie local children and youth nor of the 
total society. 



How to facilitate over-all developmental planning while still main- 
taining enough local initiative and responsibility to adjust to unique 
needs and aspirations is a problem of no little magnitude. Perhaps this 
is a problem which the intermediate or more comprehensive district 
will have to solve. In metropolitan areas, this situation may require 
formal establishment of a metropolitan educational planning agency, or 
it may call for the state to create within various localities consortiums 
of school districts somewhat similar to some of the present Title III 
structures. ITie problem may even call for a new conceptualization of 
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the structure of local involvement in educational decision making and 
of what should be the locus of authority over the educational enterprise. 

Although all of these problems relate to planning, they indicate 
the nature of the problems of evaluation which must also be resolved. 
Evaluation implies a search for determining as objectively and syste- 
matically as possible not only how well the schools are doing what 
they are consciously setting about to do, but also how well they are 
doing that which society expects and needs for them to do, regardless 
of whether citizens generally recognize the needs. Evaluation, in other 
words, must look at the internal organization and its programs as well 
as at the relationship of the internal structure and programs to the 
world about them. Aspects of the evaluative process must necessarily 
involve school attendance centers, groups of schools which constitute 
the paths through which children progress from one educational level 
to another, the entire school district — and even beyond the district to 
the region, the state and the nation. In general, local school districts 
have been highly resistant to proposals for state or national assessment 
programs. If they are to deal realistically with the problems of evalua- 
tion, the local districts must come up with a structure which helps them 
to identify both their accomplishments in terms of needs which must 
be met, and their contributions to the local, state, and national welfares. 

Procuring Necessary Resources 

Not the least of the concerns of the local school district is that of 
procuring the resources necessary to perform its functions effectively. 
The tax structures of most states have been devised to make it difficult 
for local governing bodies to finance themselves. The structures have 
been distressingly successful toward this end, at least in education. 
There is scarcely a tax program in the country that makes it feasible 
for a school district to obtain the financial means to provide educational 
programs consistent with the needs of the community — regardless of 
how small or large — without dissipating an enormous amount of its 
energy upon resource procurement. The problems become increasingly 
complex in light of the fact that the taxing power of the federal govern- 
ment is largely remote from popular control and that few states have 
developed realistic finance program'’. As a consequence, the publics 
can express their dissatisfaction with increased taxes most readily by 
demonstrating their reluctance to provide the revenues needed by local 
agencies which best serve the most immediate needs of the people. 

It would be foolhardy to suggest that the problems of local adapt- 
ability of school districts can be solved apart from the financial problems 
of the schools. It is certainly true that, through proper planning and 
evaluation, funds now available can be better spent. Initially, however, 
the addition of adequate planning and evaluation agencies within and 
among school systems will require considerable money. The end results 
of such planning and evaluation will, without question, identify needs 
which cannot be met without additional financ.’al support. Such identifi- 
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CEtion oi n00ds hBS b^n made, in a general way, by the federal govern- 
ment, but often only after problems have reached crisis proportions. 
The costs of amelioration have been much greater than would have been 
the costs of prevention. 

Thus far, the attempted solution has been federal subventions with 
increasing federal control, both incipiently and actually. If the federal 
government is caUed upon to do the major planning and assessment, as 
well as the forecasting of future needs, it might well undertake to 
develop the programs required to provide for those needs other than on 
a crash basis. We can anticipate that the federal, state, and local balance 
needed to support education and to demonstrate responsibility toward 
the educational requirements of thcs country will have to be worked 
out internally within each state, or — in default — the nation will have 
no other alternative than, eventually, to take over the educational system. 



Local School Districts for the Future 

There are some critics of the local school districts who maintain 
that the present pattern of governance over the schools is obsolete. They 
point out that the present system may have been appropriate during the 
time when most of the people lived in rural communities where systems 
of communication and transportation were slow and primitive. Today 
with rapid air travel, helicopter service, freeways, direct long-distance 
dialing, and wide area telephone service — a central authority can be in 
imm ediate communication with any part of the state or nation. Within 
a matter of a few hours, state and local officials can be in face-to-face 
contact. Critics of the traditionally accepted system of school district 
organization can cite the case of Hawaii, where a state school system 
has not been seriously deficient in relating to the needs of the commu- 
nities within the state, even though recently it has had to face many 
problems of adopting programs to local requirements. Bat the problems 
of Hawaii, in this regard, are no more serious or intense than the 
problems of other states which have numerous school districts, many of 
which make no adaptations to their own unique requirements. 

Regardless of these arguments, it is unlikely that within the im- 
mediate future the public will yield to pressures for the abolition of 
local school districts. There are many reasons why they should not. 
The basic problem is to create the legal structure through which each 
local school district can become more effective. One objective should 
be to acquire a better balance between central and local control in order 
to assure at least enough uniformity to facilitate the free movement of 
children between school systems and to maximize the opportunities for 
adaptations to meet the situational requirements of each locality. 

It is possible, of course, to maintain the structure as it is with rela- 
tively insignificant modifications. To do so, however, increases the haz- 
ard that local school districts may continue to neglect their responsibili- 
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ties for making those fundamental adjustments in the educational pro- 
gram that are so vital to the national welfare that the federal government 
may find it necessary to take over the control of education as a matter of 
national interest. 

In the pages which follow, five possible modifications of the govern- 
mental structure of education are suggested. These modifications are pre- 
sented as generalized models rather than as specific applications to 
concrete situations. They bring out some of the essential problems with 
which states must be concerned if they are seriously interested in develop- 
ing a system of governance that facilitates local responsibility and control 
that is responsive to educational needs as well as local interests and 
aspirations. The models, and the charts which illustrate them, are sche- 
matic to show structural relationships and not the operating or administra- 
tive details. 

Model A — State Operated Educational System 

Model A would require the state to organize and operate all schools. 
(See Figure 1). It is designed to concentrate responsibility for educational 
policy making (in keeping with basic policies established for the organiza- 
tion and operation of all schools by the legislature) in the state board of 
education. Instead of being merely a board for developing the general 
policies, rules and regulations for the operation of the schools, this board 
would become the actual operating agency for the schools within the 
state. Its executive officer would be the state superintendent of yublic 
instruction, and its executive arm would be the state department of edu- 
cation. The state board of education would derive its authority from the 
legislature, and would have essentially the same authority for governance 
of the schools as local boards now have. In effect, all local administrators, 
teachers, and other school district personnel would be employees of the 
state who are assigned to the localities. The state board would appoint 
personnel, determine salary schedules and prescribe criteria for allocation 
of resources to tlie specific attendance areas. In effect, this is the model 
followed in Hawaii and in each of the states of Australia. 

The system for the selection of state school board members would 
probably be a matter of considerable controversy. The pros and cons 
of various electoral or appointive systems for obtaining a state board 
are the concern of Chapter 3 and will not be presented here. In any 
event, the basic patterns of operation of this structure would not vary 
significantly regardless of how the members of the state board of educa- 
tion were selected. 

Some Potential Advantages. This system of governance of the 
schools would make easier the achievement of certain objectives but 
would tend to de-emphasize others. For example, it would facilitate a 
complete equalization of educational costs and programs throughout the 
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Figure 1. A State Organization for Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Under a Single Board 




state. Theoretically there would be no necessity for the authorization of 
local levies for education since the total level of support would be 
determined by the legislature and state board and spread evenly over 
the state. In theory, at least, educational programs would be equated 
since the state would have to establish certain formulas or bases upon 
which programs, personnel, material and capital resources would be 
allocated to the various sub-units of the school system. Variations de- 
sired by local units would not be possible unless the citizens of a local 
school area were authorized to exercise the power to levy taxes to sup- 
plement the program provided by the state. However, such a plan would 
contradict the basic conceptual framework for a state-controlled system. 
It is unlikely that any state that adopted a centralized school system 
would authorize this type of local involvement. 

Since local school districts would be abolished, and since it would 
be desirable to establish some administrative centers close to each local- 
ity, the state would have to be divided into sub-units that might be 
called local educational development units. Each such unit could reasonably 
have an administrator responsible to the state superintendent of public 
instruction. This administrator would be the link between the local school 
attendance units and the state department of education. He would be re- 
sponsible for administering the schools within a specified area of the state, 
subject to the rules, regulations, and policies prescribed by the state board 
of education. He might or might not have a citizen advisory committee 
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which would assist him, the state superintendent of public instruction, 
and the state board of education to determine local needs and perspectives 
which could be taken into consideration in the over-all policy develop- 
ment for the state. Such a committee, however, would have no jurisdiction 
and would be purely advisory. 

This model would tend to maximize the authority of professional 
educators over the governance of the local school system. Even though 
it would seem important to have advisory boards for local educational 
development units, the system could not operate to accomplish its pur- 
poses if there were diffusion of educational policy making among non- 
professional educational boards. Regardless of details of the system, both 
the state board of education and the administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel on the state level would be sufficiently remote from the local 
citizenry that they could intervene only to a minimal extent in the local 
governance of the schools. 

This system would minimize the local participation in educational 
decision making and would tend to insulate the policy board from the 
demands of the public. Some would view this as a desirable characteristic 
since it would be difficult for the capricious whims of the public to 
find expression in the over-all policies of the state school system. The 
centralization of control would tend to result in a stable school system. 
Depending upon the nature of the leadership provided by the executive 
department and the attitudes of ;>tate board members, this stability 
could eventually result in a school system that would be resistant to 
change, or in one that would facilivate change by centralizing decision 
making and by offering incentives for local administrators who readily 
innovated and sanctions against those that did not. The crucial factor 
appears to be the quality of state leadership provided. 

It might be argued as well that this system removes control of 
education f»-om local politics and assures that decision making will be 
made on a much more highly professional basis than is tme of the present 
system. It would be easier both to effect the minimum standards desired 
arid to make adaptations demonstrated to lead to sound educational 
results on the basis of purely professional reasons than is true of the 
present system of control where local politics often, without considera- 
tion of research or professional experience, determines the acceptance 
or rejection of proposals for educational improvement. 

In sum, then, the plan would result in (1) centralizing educational 
control within each state to guarantee the equalization of finance and of 
educational opportunities; (2) the facilitation of the enforcement of min- 
imal educational standards throughout the state; (3) the elimination of 
local political control over education and of the gross disparities in 
educational opportunities tnat result from such control; (4) the minimi- 
zation of citizen interference in tlie development of the appropriate 
professional standards for the conduct of the schools; and (5) the 
maximization of professional control in the interests of implementing 
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professional experience. 



Some Potential Disadvantages. The inadequacies of this plan re- 
late specifically to the removal of citizen control (and presumably to 
a congruent reduction of popular interest in the public schools) and to 
the probable establishment of a system by which the state minimum 
standards generally would become the maximum standards as well (since 
no locality would be able to provide for the special or unique programs 
it particularly wanted for its children unless Ae state would be willing 
to approve the provision of such programs generally throughout the 
state). It could also be argued that relatively little would be gained by 
substituting state political control over education for local politics, mak- 
ing it likely that the state legislature would spend more time on specific 
details of educational legislation than is currently the case. Whether 
or not such a system would facilitate greater adaptability of the schools 
in the light of newer social needs or knowledge of the best educational 
practices is questionable. It is particularly doubtful in view of the fact 
that to this point relatively few state departments of education have 
demonstrated the leadership capacity necessary for the effective main- 
tenance of such a system of educational governance. This system would 
be highly dependent upon the quality of its state leadership. The present 
informal system of diffusion of educational innovations within a state 
would tend to be restricted, and local initiative to excel would tend to 
be discouraged. 



Model B — Regional Education Districts as Management and 
Operating Units 

The primary distinction between the present system of governance 
and Model B (Figure 2) is that operating responsibility for the schools 
would be assigned to a regional educational district which covers a 
broad geographical area and to a metropolitan school authority or dis- 
trict for metropolitan areas. As in Model A, the local educational develop- 
ment unit in many cases would replace the present local school district. 
Its functions would be primarily fact-finding and advisory with the basic 
policy making unit being the board of education for the regional educa- 
tion district or its counterpart in metropolitan areas. 

The roles of the legislature and of the state board of education, in 
theory, would be no different than they are at present. The need for 
intermediate educational districts to serve rural areas would be elimi- 
nated. Regional education districts would be established to include a 
geographical area large enough to encompass a total sociological com- 
munity and with an enrollment large enough to provide economically 
for the complete range of educational services needed in a contemporary 
school system. The metropolitan authority would probably comprise 
what is now considered to be the central city and its satellite suburban 
communities. It would be of smaller geographical size than most of the 
regional educational districts within the state but would have a sig- 
nificantly larger school population. 
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Some Potential Advantages. The primary advantages of this sys- 
tem over the present plan of governance would lie in its unification of 
all educational services needed by the children of the area into a single 
educational authority. The number of school districts within any state 
would be reduced to a minimum. School district boundaries could readily 
be changed because the size of the regional district would enable its 
bo^rd and staff to consider educational values as they relate to children 
ana families more readily than is now the case. 

Figure 2. Regional Education Districts as Operating U nits 




It would be desirable for each regional metropolitan education 
district to be divided into local educational development units comprising 
the progression of schools that serve a particular group of nei^bor- 
hoods or communities within the larger area. Essentially, such a develop- 
ment unit would involve the elementary schools which f^d into^ the 
junior high schools and the junior high schools which feed into a single 
senior high school. Hence, the unit for development within the regional 
education district itself would be a sub-unit serving a geogiraphical area 
with K-12 educational facilities. Such a development unit would enable 
the attention of administrative personnel to be focused upon the con- 
tinuous education of children throughout their public school careers and 
provide for the smootli transition from one educational unit to the next. 
An administrator responsible directly to the superintendent of the re- 
gional education district would be in charge of each development unit, 
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and he (as might be the case of Model A) would work with an advisory 
board which had no authority over operating policies.* 

Local development units probably would function much the same 
as local administrative or sub-district units do currently in some metro- 
politan school districts and states which have county unit systems. Re- 
source procurement, resource allocation, general policy formation, and 
provision of specialized technical and supervisory services would be 
provided through the central district offices. Problems of local person- 
nel management, program development and adjustment, community rela- 
tions, pupil personnel matters, and so forth, would be administered 
within the sub-district in accordance with general district policies. In- 
service education, curriculum planning and research, and educational 
program coordination for particular groups of children would be func- 
tions performed both by the central office and in the sub district. It is 
envisaged that these direct operating functions plus much planning and 
evaluation for the unit would be conducted within the local development 
unit. Over-all program development, resource allocations, and general 
informational services would be provided through the regional or metro- 
politan district cffices. 

A primary benefit of this system would be that it could realistically 
achieve a proper balance among various levels of control while main- 
taining an equitable system of educational support and opportunities 
without the unit of governance becoming too remote from the various 
local communities. A certain amount of centralization could be achieved 
in the interest of having operating school units of sufficient geographical 
size and population to enable them to provide the full range of required 
educational services. However, the area served by the operating school 
unit would include only a small section of the state, and the governing 
board, elected by the people within the area, would not be so far removed 
as to make the citizen involvement an impossible chore. 

This model would provide for a sufficient amount of latitude in 
educational decision making to permit variations to occur between re- 
gional management and operating units and, hence, would facilitate the 
innovative and adaptive potential of these units. Because the larger 
school district envisaged in this plan would not necessarily be coter- 
n ‘nous with the boundaries of any other governmental agency, it would 
be primarily divorced from local politics and v^ould generate its own 
political systems, the attention of which would be directed toward educa- 
tional goals. Education, in many respects, would not be politically 
subordinated in the system of governance to other state or local functions. 

♦Some authorities might argue that such a regional district could also include the governance of 
community colleges. Although this is a possibility, the matter is complex and would need to be 
carefully explored in each state or regional area. The unification of elementary, secondary and junior 
college districts into a single administrative district has been accomplished in some states with varying 
degrees of success. Community college administrators generally do not favor this organization because, 
they feel, there is a tendency to under-emphasize the importance of the community college and the 
unique role it can and should play in the educational system. This writer, however, feels that our 
educational system, with its “layering** of independent jurisdictions has resulted in a complex, com- 
petitive system which confuses the average citizen, complicates his problems of effective participation, 
and even possibly reduces the educational effectiveness of the total educational program from the 
students* point of view. A single educational jurisdiction for all levels could certainly simplify the 
systems and hopefully would lead to greater efficiency and effectiveness of resource utilization. The 
large, regional school district could effectively accomplish this end. 
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In summary, this organization would probably result in (1) distticts 
which are large enough to provide the full range of essential educational 
services, (2) an efficient system of governance encompassing all of the 
educational needs of a geographical area, (3) the removal of educational 
and financial disparities among communities in an area, (4) the removal 
of educational policy making from local, and frequently petty, politics, 
(5) the capability of achieving greater professional responsibility in the 
governance of education, and (6) the increase in the potential of citizen 
participation in effective educational planning rather than the dissipation 
of his energies through frequent conflict over managerial details. 

Some Potential Disadvantages. One difficulty in the maintenance 
of this system might arise because such a school district would serve 
several communities rather than a single one. Some friction could be 
anticipated in the event that resources were needed in one community 
to upgrade its programs or facilities while another community would 
not directly benefit at the same time. Some local attendance units would 
still be considerably removed from the central otfice and the central 
policy making board. Under the circumstances, however, the profes- 
sional educators would have a considerably greater amount of authority 
and responsibility for dealing with both internal problems and the local 
publics than is now generally the case. With its greater resomces and 
broader geographical service area, this regional or metropolitan area 
school district would have some serious resource allocation problems 
with respect to the unique needs of local development units or attendance 
centers These problems would not be insuperable, but they would have 
to be the focus of considerable attention so they could be minimized and 
kept from interfering with the general problems of policy development 
vithin the school unit. 

Model C — ^Local School Districts with an Intermediate Unit 

Model C (Figure 3) differs very little from the organization that 
exists in a number of states today. It differs primarily from Model B in 
that the school unit that serves the large geographical area is an inter- 
mediate school district, or cooperative service unit, that has certain 
limited areas of operating concern, while the local school district with 
its varying sizes is retained as the basic operating and policy-control 
unit within the state. 

Some Potential Advantages. In this plan, the intermediate school 
district or cooperative service school district, whether it serves the rural or 
the metropolitan areas, would have authority to operate programs which 
are shared by a number of school units. These programs are devised 
to supplement the educational programs available in the locr.i school 
district. As generally conceived, the intermediate unit in such a system 
would have very limited autonomous decision making authority in itself. 
Its services would be largely supported either through a direct tax levied 
against all property within its jurisdiction for the support of its pro- 
grams, or it would enter into contractual arrangements with local school 
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districts to provide the support necessary for its various programs. A 
combination of the two possibilities, limited taxing authority and support 
through contractral relationships, might be the most feasible method of its 
operation. Local school districts would be free to develop their own pro- 
grams or to use the services available through the intermediate education 
district. The intermediate education district would serve a large geographi- 
cal area and population and would, thus, be able to provide services 
more efficiently and economically than could small districts. Thus, all 
but the larger school districts witliin its jurisdiction could utilize its facilities 
and services to supplement their own programs. 

Figure 3. Local School Districts with an Intermediate Unit 




Specifically, this model would (1) keep operating control in the 
local school district but would enable every school district to have access 
to the educational benefits and serwices which the citizens /anted for then- 
children, (2) enable larger school districts to operate outside of interme- 
diate units or become a part of them as they saw fit, (3) tend to equalize 
educational opportunities while having only a minimum effect upon fi- 
nancial equalization, and (4) keep basic ed-icational policy control close 
to the people in each community. 

Some Potential Disadvantages. The primary weakness of this plan 
lies in the possibility that an ambiguity of relationships between the 
intermediate unit and the local school districts would impede the most 
dr-irable development of the district and the range of services it could 
provide. Experiences with intermediate school districts in the past show 
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intermediate school district personnel and boards, and that a ccmsider- 

able amount of the time of personnel has to be employed in effecting 

compromises and working out the areas of agreement and cooperation. 



The intermediate education district is a cumbersome tool in edu- 
cational policy making, at best, even though it provides services to small 
districts which they could not possibly maintain through their own re- 
sources. The intermediate education district, as presently constituted, 
serves small school districts better than the larger school districts which 
have the resources which could be used to provide their own services. Con- 
sequently, many local school officials prefer to control the poUcies under 
wh’ch these services will be provided rather than be dependent upon 
another board and set of administrators to work out the policies and, 
then, experience the disadvantages of having to share these services 
with other school districts within the area. The fact remains that, without 
the intermediate school district, the larger school districts have access to 
a range of educational programs and services which are frequently denied 
to the smaller school districts even if they do have the wealth necessary 
to support some of them. 



Serious difficulties in the oj. ration of tiie intermediate district 
would exist in metropolitan centers with the extreme disparities of wealth 
that exist not only between the central cities and their satellite suburban 
communities, but even among the suburban communities themselves. 
Rather than having an independent and semi-autononious intermediate 
unit to serve such areas, it would appear more desirable to have a 
metropolitan educational district styled after the educational consortiums 
develcped under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (ESEA). Such authorities would not have independent 
decision making authority, but their policy making board would be 
composed of representatives from the school districts which they serve. 
The decisions of this board would be subject to acceptance by the mem- 
ber school districts. In this case, too, :ecision making would be a rather 
cumbersome affair, but it would be kept subject to the control of the 
people whose children are being educated and who pay the bdl for the 
services that are provided. 



It would seem to be highly desirable, as well, to maintain the local 
educational development units for larger districts similar to the manner 
in which they would operate in Model B. 

It would also be argued that among the disadvantages of this model is 
the fact that the present proliferation of educational jurisdictions, still 
subject to local political currents, would prevail. Under the circum- 
stances, effective utilization of professional competency wcuio be char- 
acteristic of the larger independent districts and the intermediate units, 
but less so in the smaller operating district. Insofar as the basic educa- 
tional program is concerned, equality of educational opportun?ty would 
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still be far from achieved. As indicated earlier; to make the interniediate 
unit an effective, professional operating unit, the entire traditional frame- 
work of the county super intendency would have to be changed. 

Model D — School Districts That Are Subject to Local 
Governmental Authority 

Although generally the sch ,ol districts of the country have con- 
stituted entirely separate and autonomous units of government, many 
examples exist of school districts which are fiscally dependent upon 
anoAer unit of government even though the school district, at least the- 
oretically, has independent jurisdiction over the educational program. There 
is increasing recognition of the fact that some of the educational needs 
and problems of the community cannot be resolved by a school district 
that is, in its operation, independent of other youth-serving agencies. The 
resources of these agencies need to be coordinated with the programs of 
the schools. Their services are frequently vital in supplementing the re- 
sponsibilities of the schools for attending to the educational growth and 
adjustment needs of the children and youth. The complete autonomy of 
both the schools and these other youth-serving agencies has made it rather 
difficult to develop coordinated programs through which the resources 
allocated by communities to theT functioning can be maximized and used 
with greatest efficiency and economy. It has frequently been noted that 
conflict among such agencies results in wasted resources thron-’ jurisdic- 
tional disputes and through programs and policies of onf w that 
conflict with, attenuate, or even nullify those of another. 

This plan (Figure 4) poses many complications, particv .r states 
which have both densely and sparsely populated areas. Alt it would 
be desirable to have a uniform pattern of governance for all of the state, 
incorporating educational jurisdiction in either metropolitan or county 
governments, this might not be totally possible. Consequently, for some 
areas, by virtue of sparsity of population, independent jurisdictions and 
intermediate districts might persist. Although this complicates the organi- 
zation, it also takes into consideration the disparity of needs and per- 
spectives that exist particularly in the spajsely settled Western states. 

The pros and cons of such an elemental arrangement have been 
variously debated in the literature, and the issue has not been resolved 
to the satisfaction of either proponents or opponents of such a system. 
It would appear reasonable to assume that the debate wnl continue and 
many local communities will be faced with the necessity of deciding 
whether or not they wish to participate in such a plan. 

Some Potential Advantages. It has been proposed that the uni- 
fication of all youth-serving agencies, including the schools, under a 
single department of a local governmental authority, be it a city or 
county council, could result in the more effective employment of re- 
sources, the better coordination of agencies to achieve maximum ef- 
ficiency and economy of resource utilization, and the most coordinated 
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in large communities. Tjere is no good reason why the juvenile depart- 
ment or the police agency should be entirely independent of the schools, 
operating without respect for the educational objectives which should 
guide their work. The same can be said of the social welfare agencies, 
the recreational and cultural agencies, and the youth employment agencies. 

Figure 4. The School District as a Part of the City or County Gov- 



However, so long as the schools or any of the other jurisdictions 
are effectively autonomous, cumbersome arrangements have to be pro- 
vided for effecting a consensus about policies, objectives, and programs, 
as well as about the coordination of activities. The fragmentation of 
social functions within the community, it is argued, inevitably leads 
not only to an uneconomical use of resources, but to the provision of 
ineffective programs frequently duplicated by other jurisdictions. 

The model discussed here would differ from Model C only insofar 
as seme local school districts would be coterminous with a total city or 
county jurisdiction, and the city or county council would be delegated 
the responsibility to serve as the educational authority in these in- 
stances. The educational aepartment might, in this case, report directly 
to the city or county council, which would be the policy making board 
for the schools, or me school superintendent might report directly to 
the chief executive officer of the local government unit, of which the 
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schools are a part. The legislature of Alaska apparently contemplated 
the establishment of an organization somewhat in accordance with this 
model when it authorized a borough system of government for the more 
populous areas. 

Some Potential Disadvantages. The effects of such a plan would 
be to end the autonomy of the school district and to place the profes- 
sional aspects of educational administration directly under the authority 
of the political officials of the community. Education would be con- 
sidered a department of the city government, the same as any other 
department, although structurally certain unique factors related to the 
educational function might be given consideration. It would certainly 
be desirable to have an appointive advisory board or commission 
work with the superintendent and with other educational administration 
personnel. Citizen involvement directly in the affairs of the school dis- 
trict could thus be enhanced. The result would obviously be the reduc- 
tion of the authority and control by the professional educators and their 
subordination to the elected or appointea politicians who represent the 
citizens of the community. The price of greater coordination and a 
more efficient utilization of resources would be the elimination of the 
favored positiiDn which education as an independent function now oc- 
cupies within the community. 

Probably two major weaknesses of the system will retard its ac- 
ceptance. First, the political boundaries of the city or county may not 
provide the best definition of the range of authority for the school 
district. City school districts today frequently extend beyond the city 
limits, and this factor has tended both to equalize finance and to provide 
better school services to small satellite communities. It would, also, be 
difficult to develop cooperative arrangements, when desirable, between 
two different types of governmental jurisdictions, such as a suburban 
school district and an urban city government. 

The second major weakness i: to be found in the history of cor- 
ruption in city governments and the manner in which they have tradi- 
tionally exercised tlieir police powers, both of which, although not 
totally absent in educational governance, are at least antithetical to the 
culture of the local school district. 

Model E — Regional Educational Planning and Service Units with 
Local Operating Units 

A fifth model (Figure 5) presents the concept of regional planning 
and service units which work directly under the state department of educa- 
tion but which have certain autonomous functions. Within each of these 
regional edr.catioiial planning and service units would be several ser: 
autonomous operating school districts, each with its own responsibi’ity. 
This plan would entail the division of tiie state into regional educational 
planning and service units by the state board of education under authoriza- 
tion of the state legislature. Tlie regional units would be delegated certain 
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powers which are now sometimes exercised by the state educational agency 
and by intermediate education districts. Each regional unit, operating 
within the framework of state laws and state board of education regula- 
tions, would have its own board and administrative and supervisory staffs. 
For all essential purposes, it would constitute that arm of the state depart- 
ment of education having direct contacts with local school districts. The 
state educational agency, in such a plan, would be reduced in regulatory 
functions and delegated greater advisory and leadership functions. 

Figure 5. Regional Education Planning and Service Units with Local 
Operating School Districts 




Regional educational planning and service units v'ould be empoweied 
to establish their own policies within the limitations imposed by sta utes 
and regulations. Hopefully, a system of school board membership would 
be established that would provide all operating districts within the regional 
unit some type of representation so as to minimize the possibility of con- 
flicts between the regional board and the operating district boards. In a 
plan such as this, a system of differentiation of powers and responsibilities 
would be essential to insure effective working relationships. 

For example, the state educational agency would still retain the 
authority to regulate the application of certification regulations. It would 
establish — in cooperation with the legislature — the general guidelines for 
the operation of regional units and would provide regional units with the 
specialized assistance necessary to carry out their functions. The state 
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educational agency would coiieci such inforniation as iiCCuCu t^e 
ture, would recommend changes in legislation, and would study the effects 
of proposed legislative changes. It would be the agency responsible tor the 
determination of financial needs and would distribute state funds according 
tn formula and reeulations. 



Regional educational planning and service units would have primary 
responsibility for over-all planning, supervision, evaluation, and res^rch 
and development activities which would affect the operating units. They 
would collect information needed by local operating units in central data 
storage and retrieval systems and would utilize such data systems as a 
part of the state network— as well as for local and regional purposes. They 
would have responsibilities to see that school buildings were properly 
located, that in-service educational needs were being met, and that spe- 
cialized services needed by students and teachers but beyond the a 1 1 y 
or feasibility of the local operating district to provide— were made avail- 
able. They would have the facilities for researching the effectiveness of 
educational programs and for working with personnel in operating a‘sy‘Cts 
to determine the program changes and innovations which should be 
attempted. They would also act to determine local financial needs and be 
empowered to levy a general tax over the entire region to supplement 
the state equalization program and to provide the funds needed to pay tor 
the basic or foundation educational program. In a sense, the regional unit 
would take over some of the responsibilities of both the state and the local 
districts, and they would also provide services which local operating units 



would be free to use as desired. 



The local operating school district .^ould retain many of the customary 
powers which it now has. It would employ its own personnel and develop 
its own program for determining the numbers of personnel to be provided 
and the levels of remuneration which would be maintained. Within the 
limitations of the general regional plans, the local operating ‘^"•1 would 
locate and build schools and would determine the extent to which they 
wished to exceed the minimum educational program mandated by the 
state. They would determine what educational services they wished to 
provide in addition to those they would receive throu^ the regional 
educational planning and service units. They would also have the power 
to levy taxes for their own special needs or desires beyond the funds they 
would receive from both the state foundation program and the revenues 

raised by regional unit. 

Some Potential Advantages. Through the application of this rnodel, 
the educational structure within the state would actually be greatly simpli- 
fied. Instead of the state department of education having to deal wiih a 
large number of operating school districts, a large part of its responsibilities 
would be relinquished to planning units that whould have closer relat ons 
with operating school districts and, consequently, could have a more direct 
bearing upon the actual instructional level personnel. The complexity of 
operating school districts having to deal with a separate ad hoc agency, 
such as the intermediate school district, the authority and responsibility for 
which would be difficult to define, would be eliminated. 
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The actual management of the local operating distnct would also be 
simplified, since some of the complex and expensive functions or services 
which local districts have characteristically been unable to provide— and 
for which local school officials have not been prepared — ^would be centered 
in the regional planning and service unit. Few local school districts have 
been successful, for example, in coordinating educational planning sfvices 
with local community planning agencies. They have not employed the 
evaluative, research, and development personnel who are trained for their 
specializations and do not “fit” well with local concepts of administrative 
management or supervision. Except for the largest metropolitan school 
districts, these services cannot be economically afforded, and their proper 
utilization is on a scale greater than that of the individual school district. 

Some difficult problems of local school district relationships with 
each other could probably be more readily resolved without the inter- 
ference of provincial views. Attendance boundaries between school juris- 
dictions could be readily adjusted if this authority were given to the 
regional educational planning unit, and in a rapidly expanding metropolitan 
center with various suburban governmental jurisdictions, this could be a 
very beneficial factor in relating school attendance boundaries to the 
homes in which children live. 

One of the highly significant benefits would result from the establish- 
ment of planning and service centers large enough to perform their basic 
roles effectively, while keeping the jurisdiction over educational functions 
which are most visible to parents and school patrons in the hands of the 
citizens and their elected representatives in local operating districts. 

The responsibility for raising funds necessary to support the basic 
educational program, for example, would be placed in the hands o^ the 
board of directors of the regional educational planning and service unit, 
but the power to vote taxes for any programs beyond the minimum essen- 
tials would be retained in the board or citizens of the local operating school 
district. Hence, the basic program would be assured stability of financing 
while the local citizens would be assured the right to provide those special 
programs they wished for their children and youth. 

Another important benefit for areas in which this model is accepted 
would result from the fact that operating districts would not have to be 
large enough to include 50,000 or more pupils, as some studies have 
shown, in order to assure maximum economy of scale in financing the 
educational program. In fact, the findings of previous studies in this 
area would become relatively meaningless if this plan were adopted. Since 
huge operating systems tend to develop bureaucracies that discourage 
changes (the New York City system is a classic example, where a major 
reorganization including decentralization has already been proposed) an 
added benefi- could result from the fact that no such unwieldly system 
would need to be developed in the future and some that already exist 
could be reorganized. 

The balance between professional responsibility and accountability 
would be more readily achieved, for the larger district would be able to 
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provide protection against erratic public reaction, while the smaller operat- 
ing unit would guarantee responsiveness to public values and aspirations. 
The role oi the state educational agency would be different, as well, since 
it, too, would have a better balanced perspective of its educational functions 
than now exists. 

Some Potential Disadvantages. This model would seem to many to 
constitute a serious invasion of what is now considered to be the preroga- 
tives of the local school district. To make the system work in such a fashion 
as to up-grade the quality of education and simplify the administrative 
structure of education, substantial decision making responsibility in certain 
areas would have to be taken from both the state educational agency and 
the local school district and given to the regional educational planning and 
service unit. This could be accomplished only through legislative action 
and might entail a great deal of resentment and conflict, at least in the 
initial stages of the development of the program. 

Although theoretically it would be possible to establish a proper 
balance among the three levels of concern, in actual practice a great deal 
of time would have to be spent in commwnication among the three levels 
in order to insure the development and maintenance of proper educational 
relationships. Conflict, usurpation of responsibility which belongs on an- 
other level of government, jealousy of another’s prerogatives — ^all are 
factors which could seriously impede the successful operation of the model. 
Some authorities, no doubt, would also contend that this model might 
endanger smooth operating relationships because it would tend to divide 
responsibilities unrealistically. The farther authority is removed from the 
operating level, the greater might be bureaucratic controls which would 
have no reference to their implications for the successful operation of the 
instructional program. The divorcement of responsibility for and control 
over evaluation, financial planning, and development from operational 
accountability could lead to indifference and neglect if successful working 
relationships were not established. 

The manner in which these problems are solved would, obviously, 
be the key to the successful operation of the model. 

Summary 

it would be difficult to say which pattern is most likely to predominate 
in the future. It is not difficult from .. professional point of view to deter- 
mine which would be the prt/erred model, although there might be various 
types of modifications to it. 

It is not likely that either professional educators or the citizens-at- 
large will readily accept Model A, which gives control to a state educational 
agency and makes of the state a single school district. 

It is also not likely that Model D, despite some basic advantages for 
metropolitan areas, will achieve broad acceptance. The fear of potential 
dange’s arising from subordination of the schools to local political agencies 
is still great. It will undoubtedly continue to be so unless or untU cities 
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and counties demonstrate their ability to sublimate politics to the basic 
needs of the people and to utilize knowledge and experience in the resolu- 
tion of their problems. Although the political argument is not entirely realis- 
tic, since local school districts are inevitably involved m politics even though 
they are independent jurisdictions, the autonomy of the school district has 
generally been beneficial where a corrupt or excessively partisan city 
government has given an orientation to city policies v/hich is designed to 
enhance particular groups within the community rather than to ser/e the 
total needs of the community. It is not only city school systems that have 
failed to respond to the educational needs of minority and economically 
disadvantaged groups, but city government has also abrogated its responsi- 
bility and obligation to create the basic patterns of existence within the city 
that could have enabled school districts rather readily to relieve the 
dislocations that currently exist. Model D would not materially alter this 
situation and might actually make it mere difficult to deal effectively with 
major social problems. 

A major concern in the restructuring of school organization should 
be the provision of a more effective and more adaptable system of educa- 
tional governance. From this point of view. Models B, C, and E are 
re' .dily seen as the most acceptable to both citizen and professional groups, 
hoi the most part, they are not greatly at variance wi... the system that 
currently exists, and, secondly, they provide means through which the 
present coalition of control between the citizens within the local community 
and professional educators can be continued. Idealistically, Model B has 
considerable advantage over Models C and E since it eliminates a second 
layer between the basic level of operating control over the schools and the 
state board of education. It also concentrates operating responsibility in a 
beard which has the resources and the population necessary, to provide a 
complete range of educational programs and services within its jurisdiction. 
The county unit systems are, basically, the existing pattern of school units 
that would be envisaged in many states if Model B is accepted. T* ^ers has 
been sufficient experience with the operation of this larger school unit to 
indicate its weaknesses (which would have to be overcome) and its potential 
strengths in being able to equalize educational opportunities throughout an 
area and to maintain the adaptability which contemporary school dis- 
tricts require. Model C is slightly more cumbersome and would not result 
in the efficiency and effectiveness of operation of Model B. However, 
basically at some additional expense, it would be an acceptable pattern 
and would oossibly serve as a means of transition to the larger school un/ts 
envisaged in Model E. 

Although Model E does not appear to be as effective a plan as Model 
B, it avoids the complexity of an intermediate unit which has an indefinite 
and ambiguous set of functions. It has the distinct advantages of larger 
school units plus the diversion of energies of the state educational authority 
from regulatory and control emphasis to leadership functions. It also has 
the possibility of maintaining local fiscal responsibility within the frame- 
work of a state finance plan and should result in much greater stability of 
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educational finance than now exists. It retains most of the advantages of 
local control while making adaptations to tlie needs of a growing popula- 
tion. 

In order of preference, for the reasons stated above, this writer would 
list Model B, t^en, closely following. Model E. Model C would be 
preferred to both A and D, in that order. It should be borne in mind that 
he chief criterion for the acceptability of a structure of governance over 
education should be the manner in wWch it facilitates its operation of the 
educational programs. Economy, simplicity of relationships, and efficiency 
of operations are in ^,ortant, but lesser criteria. 

The Emerging Local Internal Organization 
for Education 

In the discussion which follows, attention will be focused on the prob- 
lems and future needs of the internal organization of local school systems 
and schools. No attempt will be made to be exhaustive in terms of the 
problems and potentials discussed. Those selected appear to this writer to 
be central issues which must be considered to make local school districts 
effective instruments for educational governance 

The Institutional Level 

The major problems that exist on the institutional level of the school 
organization involve the manner in which the school board relates to the 
total community or area which it serves, the internal organization and 
operation of the policy-making body and the relationship of the executive 
officer of the school board to the community, the school board, and to the 
internal organization of the schools.^^ 

School Board and Community Relations. The school board was an 
effective representative of the community in the days when communities 
were small, rural, and fairly homogeneous. Today, the school board has 
become less representative of the total community and more representative 
of particular dominant interest groups within the community. As com- 
munities have grown in size and become more hetrogeneous in their values 
and aspiration^j, the school boards have tended to become increasingly 
remote from the public-at-large. Public ek .tions of school board members 
generally assure that, except for times when there are extreme dissatisfac- 
tions and active political campaigns, school board members will be recruited 
from that particular segment of the population which can — either through 
overt political action or by default of the majority — control the elections. 

Characteristically, school boards are composed of people who hold 
the same or similar values. They usually can easily arrive at a consensus 
without much difficulty, and they tend to become self-perpetuating units 
as a result of community disinterest in school elections and affairs. 

Appointive boards in major urban centers have generally been more 
broadly representative than elective boards. They also have genertlly 
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PTnerienced a much greater conflict in pi icy determination than have 
Se boards in smaU communities. In the citms ^ 

roubIS“'th«Tras ten to avSrSe“aDpoin‘n>ent of extreme 

within the board and further endanger the privileged position of protes 
sional educators within the school system. 

It must now be recognized that some of the economic, social, and 
political problems of the community have resulted from 
minority or disadvantaged groups from the instrument of 
Snl community. It is questionable “ f 
riehts movement and the war on poverty — as they attect eau . , 

be^resolved without making local governing boards more 
all of the interests regardless of their economic or social status. How this 
fn bfwXd out to secure the satisfaction of local groups, maintain 

quality of performance of board members, md achieve 

over the schools is a matter of considerable conjecture. Seme authorities 

would hold that the type of f 

onlv through an appointive system, but it would be very -i,„,,ih 

?nto the reflations tor such a system the range of requirements that should 
Ttatefum consideration fd which would pc^^ly -titu^ 
arrangements which would have only a temporary P . 

the distribution of influence among the various groups within the com 

m.unity. 

It is apparent that the present presumably nonpardsan elective system 
—particularly in large communities— is subject to ^ ^ 

electoral process, the skill of political groups in f te 
the power which socially and economically influentia gr p unities 

One might argue that increasing enlightenment on the part of commumties 
TtL ody safeguard, but realism would necessitate a recognition that 
such enu&n, will rmely prevail, partkularly when the «su« are as 
crucial as they seem to be at the prese"^ time. 

It seems doubtful that specific institutional arrangements could be 

devised that would guarantee the desired ends A ^>"/XrXv X- 
representation might be employed instead of the system P y 
tions that now generally prevails. Proportional representation has been 
used in other countries to some good effect, and it does 8™ ^°UP^ 
the community an opportunity to be represented m accordance ‘““f 
strengths, provided they can mobilize the necessary candidates and pohtica 
pLer adequately to represent their interests. It is ako a rather cumbersome 
aJf mpte process, and it would be very difficult to achieve public 
understanding of the system sufficient to gain acceptance of it. 
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Other alternatives appear to be ones that would be informal bui 
could result in considerable improvement over the present situation. It has 

Koon ciirrrr^>ct^a/< fr^r ^va tVint in HicfriPtQ wVlPrP tllP ^rhrvol ?>nard IS 

appointed, the appointing officei' should select his appointees exclusively 
from a panel nominated by an ad hoc committee of citLens, representing 
the various interests within the district and charged with the responsibility 
of nominating these individuals who would best represent diverse public 
interests and be most likely to promote the welfare of the public schools. 
Similarly, in districts where school board members are elected, a nominat- 
ing convention broadly representative of the total community could assist 
in selecting nominees for school beard positions to assure their representa- 
tiveness and their proper concern for education. 

There are those who argue that when individuals are selected to the 
school board because they represent various groups within the community, 
they are likely to promote the ends of their partic lar groups rather than 
be concerned about the educational welfare and interests of the total 
community. Studies of representative boards other than educational sup- 
port this contention.^^ 

The problem is not one that is easily resolved. Undue resirictions 
placed upon school boards can result in fragmentation of the board to the 
degree that effective action is almost impossible. Merely prescribing the 
representation on the board could limit effective democratic participation 
on the part of citizens who are most interested in education. At the same 
time, the conflict that would be created could result in the necessity for the 
professional educators to assume more power due to the leadership vacuum 
created by a contentious board. 

Probably the only solution lies in attempting to stimulate greater 
public interest in the school board elections and in utilizing informal 
techniques for nomination and screening to assure that the public has an 
opportunity to appraise thoroughly the qualifications of those who seek 
school board membership. As pointed out in a subsequent paragraph, the 
judicious use of lay committees that are representative of all segments 
of the community and which are associated with either educational develop- 
ment units or the various attendance units could help significantly any 
school system to achieve superior communication with the various seg- 
ments of the community. 

In some states, in order to assure some geographical dispersion of 
school boara members after school district re-organization has taken place, 
the district is zoned with a majority of the school board members required 
to be residents of designated zones. Generally, all are required to be 
elected by a district-wide vote. Although there is some criticism because 
of the restrictive nature of such a provision, it seems to assure a broader 
dispersion of board members and more interest on the part of citizens who 
see board members as representative of their neighborhood interests.^® 

How School Boards Should Function. The manner in which the 
school board actually conducts its business is fully as important as the struc- 
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tui^cil Qrw,fi^6tnctits for sccuiit'g proper representatives and effective poLcy 
making for the schools, M&ny school boards arc still ioclincd _o operate as 

oinKo TQthpr tKan as i?overimiental agencies 
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which conduct the public’s business.^^^ The growing size and complexity of 
school districts and the increasing sensitivity of their problems makes it 
necessary that school boards so conduct their affaiis that the legal require- 
ments for their operations are met, that the public can adequately under- 
stand the manner in which its educational business is being transacted, that 
information needed to make appropriate decisions is both available and 
used, and that proper attention is accorded to all of the points of view 
which should be considered. There are certain principles of school board 
procedures and policies which should be followed to assure the achievement 
of these objectives. 

First, ali school board proceedings except those that are clearly privi- 
leged should be conducted in open meetings, publicly announced and readily 
accessible both to the news media end the pubiic. Executive sessions of the 
board should be limited to matters of such a sensitive nature that the 
public’s interest would be adversely affected or individuals would be pio- 
fessionally damaged if they are -discussed in an open meeting. This principle 
requires that the school boards meet in a designated place at a designated 
time, and that physical facilities be sufficient to accommodate the board, 
its executive officers and administrative personnel, and that as large a 
space be provided for public attendance as , necessary. 

Second, the board should have clearb stated, written policies regarding 
its procedures which are periodically reviewed and evaluated. 

Third, provision should be made for all business except that which Ls 
clearly routine to be transacted only under proper conditions of debate and 
deliberation. Members should have advance information about all major 
items that need to be considered. Documentary evidence should be avail- 
able to them and to the news media. 

Recommendations of their professional advisers should be available 
in writing, and recommendations should include a clear statement of 
essential information, the alternatives for action available to the board, 
and the professional staffs best judgment regarding the potential conse- 
quences of the selection of each alternative. The expression of public senti- 
ments on the issue should be encouraged. 

Fourth, state laws should require that before a school board member 
assumes office, he participate at district expense in an orientation and 
training session conducted by the state department of education. Such a 
program should familiarize him with the legal frameworks within which the 
schools operate, the legal requirements for school board membership, and 
the policies and procedures through which school boards can effectively 
conduct their affairs. 

Fifth, school boards of the future will need to study their agenda 
carefully to determine whether they are engaging in making those decisions 
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which they can most effectively and appropriately make and are avoiding 
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employed competent, well-prepared administrators to make. An effective 
school board makes ‘’public” policy — not “administrative” or “operational” 
policies. It evaluates the degree to which its public policies are being 
carried out by its professional staff and avoids making decisions which 
require professional expertise. 



Essentially, the school board can become an effective instrument of 
educational governance to the extent that it limits its area of operations and 
stud’es the research and experience which indicate how deliberative bodies 
can. effectively oe'-form their responsibilities. Today’s school boards are 
ineffective to the extent that the deliberative process is characterized by 
the expression of prejudice, the use of irrelevant opinion in preference to 
professional knowledge and research, and the subordination of public 
interest to the objectives of special interest groups or to the psychological 
satisfactions of individual board membeis. The survival of the school board 
as an instrument of educationaf governance demands that members become 
more disciplined in the performance cf their responsibilities and in the 
development of procedures for transacting school district affairs. 



School Board -Superintendent Relations. Probabjy one of the most 
frequent problems that occurs on the institutional level cf the organization 
is conflict between the superintendent and the school board because there 
is a failure both in the law and in the operating policies of school boards 
clearly to dehneale the discrete functions of each.-*’ The problem arises as 
a resalt of the fact that the law generally gives complete authority over the 
governance and administration of the schools to the school board and fails 
to recognize the superintendent and his sphere of authority except by 
authorizing the board to employ an executive officer and defining the 
certification requirements for occupants of the position. 



The older literature on administration attempted to distinguish be- 
tween piolicy making and administration, but the more recent theoretical 
developments and research studies have shown that it is almost impossible 
dearly tc delineate betv/een these functions. There are certain administra- 
tive concerns which must be brought before the board before it can fully 
exercise its responsibilities. A policy-making body cannoi operate effective- 
ly without the recommendations and the information provided it by its 
professional executive officers. The executive officer has an obligation to 
evaluate for the board the degree to which ne can effectively administer 
policies which the board adopts, and, correspondingly, the board has an 
obligation to evaluate the performance of its executive officer. 

In spite of the difficulties of definition, the proper functioning of 
any school system demands that there be at least an operational definition 
of the responsibilities and authority of the board in relationship to the 
superintendent cf schools. The failure to achieve such an end will continue 
to produce friction and unnecessary instability within school operations. 

We need to recogrtize that the superintendent, is (or should be) profes- 
sionally qualified for his position and that school board members are 
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citizens representing the public’s interest and not specifically trained for 
the complex pioblems of administering the schools. It is desirable therefore, 
for school laws of the future to delineate major areas of respOnsibiUty of 
each that would h.ad to the establishment of more effective working 
relationships. It probably is not desirable to write specific details into the 
legal code, but it is certainly appropriate for the delineations to be made 
in the rules and regulations adopted for the governance of the schools by 
state boards of education. 

An innate feature of the American governmental system is the estab- 
lichment of checks and balances which enable the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches of government to so operate as to protect the public 
interest and to be unhindered in their proper exercise of their responsi- 
bilities. Since school laws have generally delegated some legislative, as 
well as administrative and quasi-judicial responsibilities to school boards, 
the needed differentiation of responsibilities has not existed. Adequate 
checks and balances upon inappropriate action have not been established, 
and confusion as to roles and functions has occurred. Under the circum- 
stances, operating procedures are frequently based upon expediency rather 
than acceptable principles of governance. A part of the problem, of course, 
is the proper education of incumbents so that a complete understanding 
of the ways in which they can perform their roles most effectively is 
achieved. 

The area in which the greatest difficulty exists as a result of this 
confusion appears to be that of personnel administration. School boards 
frequently usurp the prerogatives of their executive officer in nominating 
candidates for positions or initiating persor.iel actions which are not 
recommended by their executive officer. At the present time, numerous 
school boards are engaged directly in negotiations with groups of teachers 
or other school district employees in spite of the fact that such negotiation 
does not give the school boards an opportunity to review recommendations 
of their officers and make judgments as to whether or not the agreements 
arrived at between their officers and representative groups are acceptable 
from the perspective of the over-all interests and welfare of the school 
district. 

When the board is directly involved in negotiations, the board itself 
has agreed to a set of principles but the employee groups still have to 
accept or reject the agreement of their representatives. At that point, the 
hands of the school board, as representatives of the district’s interest, are 
tied while the employee groups are free to create new issues and concerns. 
Obviously, in such a situation, the board is caught in a trap in which it is 
deciding upon policy for the school district in the process of its negotiations 
with personnel, while the personnel are free to interject new issues which 
prolong the dispute or conflict and seriously interfere with the ability of 
administrators to manage personnel affairs effectively. 

Issues of this sort must be resolved in the school districts of the future 
in order to assure the proper functioning of all levels of school governance. 
Operating procedures arid policies must assure that the responsibility for 
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all of the executive and administrative functions of the school board are 
delegated to the superintendent of schools. There can be nu other pattern 
for achieving effective, harmonious, and cooperative relations. Schwl 
boards will have to learn how to work effectively through an executive 
officer who shares with the board certain legai responsibilities and privi- 
leges for the maintenance of the schools. 

Superintendent Relationships with the Internal Organization. 
gardless of how the position s defined, the superint'"'.deiu is the midule 
man between the policy making or general governing boay and the internal 
organization of the schools. He cannot perform his functions effectively if 
he is limited because the school board has assumed pait of the executive 
functions and he is charged with the responsibUity for conducting the 
remaining ones. Neither can he discharge his responsibilities effectively to 
the school board if his role is considered only to be that of a representative 
of the professional employees to the board. 

In former years, when a highly paternalistic system cf governance 
seemed to be accep.able both to school boards and to a docile teaching 
profession, problems arising out of a differentiation of administration and 
teaching interests did not frequently arise. Now that both instructional and 
classified employees are demanding a change from the paternalistic system 
to one that emphasizes greater collegial responsibility for governance, 
and both the teachers and other employee groups are more militant in 
demanding involvement and representation, the situation has become opti- 
cal and has led some individuals to speculate as to whether or not “the 
superintendency is an obsolete function.^’ 

Regardless of the adequacy of representations for greater collegial 
governance in the organization, a system of anarchy would prevail 
and it is unlikely that the public interest would be adequately protected — 
if there were not an executive officer of the board whose position is also 
that of the administrative head of the school system. On the one hand, it 
would not be desirable to return to the definition of the superintendency 
in terms of an autocratic paternalism. However, it would be dangerous to 
disperse authority within the school system to such an extent that the 
school board did not have to deal with the mternal system through the 
medium of a single administrative officer. 

A new design for the internal governance of the schools is essential 
if existing and emerging problems are to be adequately resolved. It seems 
inevitable that the superintendent will have to deal with officially desig- 
nated councils of employees on the internal aspects of the school system, 
just as he deals with the school board on the external aspects. Such coun- 
cils will enable employees to present their points of view regarding both 
the interpretation of the policies of the board and the development of 
operating procedures in accordance with the policies of the board as they 
relate to the employees’ particular concerns. It is apparent that such 
developments will necessitate the allocation of larger amounts of st^f 
time to administration. They should also eventuate in a greater exercise 
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of professional experience and intelligence in the planning, evaluating, and 
coordinating functions of the school and improve the potential for the 
school system’s adaptability to changing needs and technology. The super- 
intendent and his assistants may also have to deal with councils of parents 
or other citizens in an endeavor to recognize and consider iheir interests 
as both policies and administrative processes are developed. 

The M\nagerial Level 

The details of organization of the managerial level will depend some- 
what on the size and population of school districts. Although estimates 
vary, it would appear as though a school district that is large enough 
economically to provide the total range of services needed would have 
to have an enrollment cf not l''ss than 40,000 pupils. Regardless of 
the model which is adopted, the intermediate unit or the regional edu- 
cational planning and service unit would have to serve at least this 
number of stu'^ents to be an economical and effective agency. In many 
parts of the country there will obviously persist local school jurisdic- 
tions with far lesser numbers of pupils and, in the spars Jy populated 
sections of the country, geographical barriers will continue to necessitate 
relatively small school jurisdictions in terms of population. Since, as 
previously indicated, such small jurisdictions cannot economically pro- 
vide for the range of pupil services needed, some kind of district organi- 
zation to provide cooperative services should be established. Decisions 
will have to be made, then, as to which services will be provided 
locally and which through the intermediate school district or regional 
educational planning unit. 

In a school district with 40,000 or more pupils, there are bvo levels 
of concern in designing the managerial functions. One level will entail 
the organization of the central office staff to give effective leadership 
and provide for the proper utilization of resources for all of the schools 
of the districts. The second level will be that of the organization of 
managerial services for the local educational development units which 
could comprise the sub-districts of th e tot al-district. As previously de- 
fined, the local educational development units will comprise the high 
school attendance area and all of its feeder units. Adthough the size of 
local educational development units may vary, it would probably be 
most efficient and economical to consider them as roughly compromis- 
ing a student population of about 10,000 (except in sparsely populated 
areas), approximately half of whom would be in grades kindergarten 
through six and roughly a fourth in each the junior and the senior 
high school grades. 

Every school organization has to make provision for six separate but 
related areas of functions. These are; instruction, personnel, supportive 
services, facilities, business affairs, and research and informational ser- 
vices. Every school organization must also make provision for the in- 
volvement of staff in the development of programs, the analysis of 
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needs, the evaluation of policies and practices, and the coordination of 
efforts among various levels of instruction and the different content 
areas. 

One of the most significant problems of organizational analysis is 
that of developing a true picture of what goes on, or should go on, in 
the school system in relation to the traditional organizational chart. Charts 
normally show the relationships of positions. But positions tend to be 
maintained because they are on the chart or because the incumbent has 
tenure or lengthy service to the district, rather than because they are func- 
tionally related to the tasks tliat must be performed. The so-called “scalar” 
or pyramidal chart is designed to express authority relationships within a 
hierarchical, paternalistic organization, and, in itself, can be a barrier to 
the effective utilization of the professional intelligence and competencies of 
personnel.^^ 

A more functional description of essential managerial relationships 
is presented in Figure 6. In this three-dimensional chart, the school 
organization is presented to show the relationship of activities that must 
be performed rather than the authoritative chains of command. The 
front face of the cube shows that the primary focus of the organization 
is upon the instructional program and the organizational relationships 
which are essential to manage, conduct, coordinate and improve the 
program. The side of the cube shows the planning, development, and 
evaluative structure of offices and committees designed to provide for 
faculty involvement in the professional activities related to the instruc- 
tional program. The top of the cube shows the supportive services 
designed to carry out the non-instructional functions of the school dis- 
trict and to facilitate the instructional program. The hidden sides roi^t 
well represent the involvement Ot students, parents, and the general 
public in the school organization. 

To maximize the utilization of resources in the future, the local 
school district must solve three basic managerial problems: (1) to de- 
termine the proper roles of managerial personnel in relation to the 
instructional program; (2) to develop new roles which provide the 
means for self-adjustment or adaptation of the school program to the 
changing needs both of society and of children and youth: and (3) to 
develop the internal means l rough which management itself can con- 
stantly appraise its roles ant performance. More succinctly, in order 
of presentation above, these may be referred to as the (1) instructional 
facilitation system, (2) the adaptive system, and (3) the administrative 
support system. 

Instructional Facilitation System. Although we live in a period of 
rapid change and pressure for innovation, one must acknowledge that 
e> ery organization must give prior attention to the problems of its own 
maintenance and stability. While new instructional systems are being 
developed to benefit the children of tomorrow, maximum protection 
and emphasis must be given tc the educational opportunLies provided 
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4 ,.^ rhiUrfiti ifnrlnv. The nroblcm which local school districts must work 



points to the conclusion that most effective teaching takes place 
(a) it is the central focus of attention within the school system and (b) 
the systtm provide, adequate resource personnel to assist the teacher, 

Figure 6. An lUustrotion of a Functional Educational Organization 



to develop standards for effective instructional performance, to evaluate 
teaching effectiveness, and to develop the means for the constant re- 
tooling” of teachers to enable them to keep abreast of contempor?U7 
developments and make applications of current knowledge to eir m 
stractional practices. This mea'js, of course, that to achieve and to main- 
tain instructional excellence, a district must provide funds for mdividu^s 
who are not necessarily in direct contact witli pupils and whose major 
function is to design — or to provide leadership in desiping— the in- 
structional systems, assist teachers in finding and dpeloping mstruc- 
tional materials, engage in both planning and evaluative ptivities, and 
work with teachers through formalized in-service education programs 
and direct face-to-face contact. Such roles, inevitably, must replpe the 
more traditional “supervisory” roles which are superimposed upon 
teachers rather than provided as an essential instructional resource arm 

for teachers. 

It is entirely possible that the level of teacher preparation will 
improve, and the resources available to them through outside agencies. 




out IS the manner in wnicn iney can uhc u-.cu iv 
to facjhtate instruction and to provide the ncans 
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effective teaching and learning possible. The evidence overwhelminpy 
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such as regional educational laboratories, will become sufficiently ex- 
tensive that every, or almost every, teacher within the system can become 
a part of the iustiuctional facilitatiVc system at sonic time or to some 
degree. 



To carry out this assignment, it is essential that a department of 
instructional services be established as the key department of the man- 
agerial level of the system. This department will ha".e responsibility for 
determining the internal organization of personnel for insh'uctional ser- 
vices, curriculum planning and evaluation, learning area specialists, 
special educational programs and services, guidance and counseling, 
health services, in-service euucation, and libraries and instructional ma- 
terials centers. All of these areas are essential components of the ser- 
vices needed to facilitate i.ie instructional program. 



Adaptive System. Like human beings, organizations can lose 
their vitality, become sluggish, and fail to perform their roles with their 
full, potential effectiveness. As John Gardner has suggested, individuals 
and society must be concerned about their “self-renewal” if they are to 
function effectively in losponse to the challenges of the times. This 
analysis is certainly true for educational systems. Institutions are almost 
always slow in change, and large institutions are the most difficult 
to alter. Every school system — among all other types of organizations — 
needs to develop the mechanisms for self-renewal, for maintaining its 
constant adaptability to the educational needs of its environment and of 
its students. This mechanism is what I call “the adaptive system.” 



Any dynamic industrial concern today has its research and develop- 
ment department. The major function of such an agency is to conduct 
research that will enable it to change and improv-; its products, find 
new uses for its products, and to develop its technology so as to improve 
services to its clientele. Such departments are staffed by specialists who 
are specifically educated to perform their functions. 

This has not been — and generally is not — the case in education. 
One significant reason for the slow pace of educational change in con- 
temporary institutions is the fact that we have not separated the func- 
tions of educational change and adaptation from the functions of 
educational maintenance. The teacher who faces 30 to 35 children every 
hour of the day in the elementary school, or the principal who has a 
multitude of housekeeping chores to perform cC keep his school in 
operation and to deal cordially with the public, or the central office 
person who keeps close check on various managerial details — none of 
these personnel has the time, the energy, nor perhaps the training to 
become change agents for the school system. If they spend their time on 
the problems of designing new instructional systems, they are not doing 
their jobs adequately for maintaining proper levels of instruction for the 
current crop of children, and vice versa. Of course, many do attempt 
to perform both roles, but in doing so, they permit their jobs to usurp 
their personal lives and deny themselves the opportunities they should 
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have for recreation, for recoupi^-g their intellectual capital, and for the 
-ersonal “self-renewal” which is vital to all professional endeavor. 



The school district of the future, to be the kind of adaptive institu- 
tion needed to serve a changing society, must have a dep^tment of 
research, information and development staffed with personnel who are 
trained to do the kinds of jobs such a department 
jobs entail the continuing study of the effectiveness of the instructional 
program to determine which elements need to be mamtamed and which 
need to be improved, the constant search of research and current litera- 
ture to keep instr-’ctional personnel informed on what is happening in 
education and to determine whether or not applications can and should 
be made to the local district, the evaluation of various aspects of the 
school program to inform personnel of their strengths and weaknesses, 
and to advise school boards and patrons of the successes and needs of 
the local school system. 



The primary function, however, of such a department would be 
to utilize the best knowledge available to it to work with groups of 
educators to plan how insUiictional programs can be improved, to 
develop (engineer) new instructional systems, and to carry out the 
research and evaluation necessary to determine the effectiveness of the 
new systems and the modifications that need t^ be made before they 
can be applied generally to the whole system. If we are to have effective, 
well-planned, purposive change within the school ystem, the roles on 
the managerial level that are needed to design, engineer, adapt, and 
evaluate changes for the school system must be created. 



Administrative Support System. Although all activities engaged 
in by the school system must relate in some ways to the central pur- 
poses of the schools, many activities are essential that are not directly 
involved in the instructional processes. The school district of the future 
needs to place these in their proper perspective. Business functions and 
personnel administration are in this category. The administration of 
the range of auxiliary services that are essential for maintaining the 
plants and providing services for teachers and pupils is a vital facilitat- 
ing concern. It is essential that these services be properly placed in the 
managerial organization so that they will support the administrative 
agencies designed to maintain and improve instruction and not get in 
their way or attempt to control them. 

The area of administrative support that needs most to be recon- 
sidered in the future is that of the personnel department. In the past, 
such departments were concerned v/ith the maintenance of personnel 
records, the selection of new personnel, and the management of welfare 
benefits for personnel. These functions will, of course, continue, but 
additional responsibilities must be assumed. As school systems become 
larger, appropriate policies and procedures for administering aspects of 
the personnel program are essential in order to maintain equity within 
the system and to facilitate the proper placement of personnel within 
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the system. Salary policies and schedules mast be developed, modified 
and applied. Employee classification systems must be developed to inter- 
relate various kinds of work and so on. 

More fundamental in personnel management than anything else, 
today, and probably in the future as well, is the development of ade- 
quate means for maintaining communication with personnel, to help 
them identify adequately with the school organization and to provide 
the procedures necessary to negotiate or bargain with personnel on 
various levels of the organization. As previously indicated, one of the 
central problem.s of the school board today is that, while engaging 
directly with teachers in negotiations, it is confusing its role as a policy 
making body wiih managerial functions that must be performed before 
it can adequately make its decisions. To rectify this situation, a new 
orientation to personnel management is essential, for labor negotiation 
is a functiOii of management, and policy cannot adequately be made 
until the negotiation process has been completed or has entirely broken 
down. 

An adequate administrative organization is a self-conscious sys- 
tem. It must constantly study itself, how it uses resources, and how it 
relates those resources to the essential functions of the organization. 
School systems have generally lacked the agencies necessary for the 
constant evaluation and analysis of how roles are performed and what 
resources are needed to accomplish specific ends. Some evidence exists, 
and more undoubtedly could be obtained, to indicate that frequently on 
matters such as budget-preparation more r^^ources are allocated to the 
accomplishment of the job than are need or reasonable in the light 
of other essential responsibilities of personnel. On matters of instruc- 
tional planning and development, on the other hand, the resources are 
generally scarcer than required to do what needs to be done effectively. 
To put jobs into perspective and to analyze the relative merits of ends 
that are being served are obligations of a managerial or a systems 
analyst. The school districts of the future will need such analysts on 
their staffs to do the evaluation which is essential for maintaining their 
viability. 

The Technical Level 

The essential work of the organization is done on the technical level. 
One would expect that changes in the patterns of organization in school 
attendance centers would come slowly because so many of the factors re- 
lated to the operation of the schools are built into the facilities and are not 
amenable to change until the facilities are changed. 

Internal Organization. The question is frequently raised as to the 
most effective grade organization of schools. Althou^ the junior high 
school pattern is the most prevalent one throughout the country, many 
school districts have not changed from the 8-4 plan either because they 
have had “sunk” costs in building facilities which dictated this organization 
or because of applied pressures resulting from college entrance require- 
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ments. Similarly, schools have been .low to ^ 

of organization, such as a 6-2-2-2 plan or a 4-3-S-2 plan, at le^t pMhy 

of the ireadv existent capital construction, "nie community coUege 
ara separate entity irose in part because of the intiexiDuny or me scmo. 
high school, and only subsequent to its emergence did it develop a philoso- 
phy that made it more than merely an extension of high school. 

There is, actually, little evidence to suggest that one plan of organi- 
zation is more effective than another, and it may be that other 
considerations should determine the grade pattern of the ® 

emergence of the educational park concept, some have come to believe 
that the total educational-recreational-aesthetic needs of the community 
can b? better served through larger school units, confining multiple ^ade 
levels, with provisions for accommodating the needs of the non-school 
community without reducing the effectiveness of facility use and program- 
ming for the in-school population. 

Although the educational park concept was developed in response to 
the challenge of segregation, it stiU remains one of the most prom®"® 
developments in school organization that need 

value lies in the centralization of faciliues around which neighborhoods 
can be established. The school, with its yf led use of f^ctes tor ^ulte 
as wen as tor chhdren. can be better utilized to serve commumty nreds 
as weU as children’- educational needs, thus enabhng the communi^ s 
investment to be used for more hours of the ^y and more weeks rf *e 
year. For the instructional program, the multiple grade levels of the ed 
Lnal park permit a greater variety of child services to be ^ 

the school and a greater number of specialized resources to be av^ble 

to the teachers. In some communities, the stu 

the educational planning unit of the future, housing 5,000 to 10,000 
dents on a single site in grades from nursery school at least through senior 

high School. 

School and Commumty Relations. Although Ae essptial work of 
the schools takes place on the technical level, *is level f 

often effectively removed from direct communication with e . 
serves, except through the indirect communicaUon of children. As urbani- 
zation increases, the fadure of schools to maintain adequate communiration 
with parents and citizens within the neighborhood is more prevalent and 
leads to severe friction between neighborhood groups and the schools. 

in the future, adjustments will have to be made if schook me to 
remain centrally focused upon the problems of the local areas which they 
s^”e. Local aiisory coiLittees, formally organized by legal arrange- 
ments, may become a necessity to avoid *vS*flipvsOTe 

of restrictive barriers between the schools and the communities they serve 

One of the key functions of the leadership role of 
individual attendance unit may be to work with a neighborhood adyisoo 
council to obtain the pei*spectives of parents and key citizens Relative to 
educational plans and developments. At the same time, he should be m a 
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position to keep them informed of educational needs and to help them 
understand the vital roles which schools play in the life of the community. 
Advisory councils may piay an even muic uupv^itaixv x^x 
tional development units, not onJy meeting informally with admm^tr^ive 
heads of such units but also having some quasi-formal roles in establishing 
local policies in accordance with general d::trict policy and serving as a 
linkage between neighborhoods and the central board of education. 



Educational Planning. Certainly, in the metropolitan school dis- 
tricts, educational planning will take place among the professional educa- 
tors involved in each of the development units that serve the total educa- 
tional needs from grades K through 12 for a particular geographical level 
Councils of educators within these local units can and should work with 
representative citizens to maintain accountability to the public and to 
assure the maintenance of public interest and support in the schools. These 
units will undoubtedly have to have some professional staff members who 
serve all of the schools within the development unit ana who are key per- 
sonnel in the planning and evaluative activities for the schools. 



Instructional Organization. Although it is not a part of the purposes 
of this paper to delineate patterns of instructional organization, some indi- 
cation of the most promising may be desirable. The traditional concept of 
the hierarchical organization within each school building may no longer 
be adequate to perform the instructional functions with the degree of excel- 
lence desired. New patterns of organization will, undoubtedly, emphasize a 
form of collegial governance within each building, with professional per- 
sonnel assuming a variety of responsibilities depending upon the roles they 

perform. 

We probably will not be able to continue to afford an educational 
system based upon the traditional model of one teacher for one classroom 
with a limited number of children. Economic, and prohably instructional, 
imperatives may require that instructional roles become differentiated, just 
as roles have been differentiated in medicine. It may be necessary to employ 
teams of instructional personnel compose^ of master teachers, teaching 
interns, para-professionals, technological associates and clerical aides. 
Such a team could become the instructional unit for a large block of 
children, reducing the costs and providing for more individualized instruc- 
tion. The most expensive, fully prepared, master teacher would determine 
the proper instructional interventions for a large number of children, but 
many of the direct instructional services would be conducted under his 
supervision but by lesser trained and remunerated personnel Those teach- 
ers who did not wish to assume the responsibility or to engage in the 
constant educational upgrading of master teachers would assume less well 
remunerated positions in the teaching team. 



In this structure, the principal would be able to render better instruc- 
tional leadership since the number of team leaders with whom he would 
have to be in interaction would be small, and together they could form a 
council to coordinate and direct the program. In addition to the instructional 
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team members, the school staff would include special service personnel tor 

special educational needs, guidance, instructional ““teriak and reso^ 

^ , i* . 1 ^ tP*or*Vi in a team to benefit irom n variety 

ana so lOrUl, Uiu& Uo fr^ acciQt 

of technical specialists whose primary responsibilities ^ 

instructional personnel in determining the proper levels of instruction and 

experiences for each child. 

With the growing application of contemporary 
tion, there is increasing promise that the patmn of both 
an/the teacher’s day in school will be differetU Teachers will 
Dart of their time working direedy wifh children. Ihe rest of the tune 
they will be studying children’s needs, developing the 
for them to use, and coordinating the activities of p^a-pro essi p 
sonnel The child will have a diversil'-cd day, with individual study, use 
individualized instructional aids such as teaching machines or 
lessons, use of “canned” teaching materials such as films and taped TV 
programs, and both large and small group instructional activities. 

Ihe most significant shift that can take place on the technical level w 
that which changes the focus from passing through a 

to an adaptation of the instructional program to the requirements of th. 
huZr beigs who pass through the schools. Progress will not be me^ured 
t terms of yearly promotions, but in terms of the 
mastery and achievement by each child. In a 

basic orientation and objective of the mstructionally-cente.ed schooi dis 
trict. 

Summary 

The basic design for the educational organization of the future is 
shown in Figure 7. The various levels of the organization are linked to one 

Figure 7. Generalized Design for the Administrative 
Organization for Education in the Future 

technical level 
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another in a school organization of sufficient size to provide for the varied 
needs of children as well as for the educational requirements of society. 
Where tlie school district cannot perform these functions, it should be 
linked to another flPftTIP.V QllP.fl JIC flip irifprmpHtofp rxr- -rorririt^al 

— O'" J aj\ ju 

educational planmng and service district, which will be established for the 
purpose of fulfilling those services and providing for those needs which 
cannot be encompassed effectively and efficiently in the smaller school 
district. 

The central concern of the school organization is the provision of 
instructional services to those who need them. The structure which evolves 
can facilitate this end, or it can be restrictive. The structure, however, 
should not be the main cc'^cem. Good educational services can be provided 
in a poor structure, but they will be more expensive, and probably less effec- 
tive. The central concern rmst, however, be the procurement and contin- 
uous improvement of persotuiel who are competent to perform their roles 
and who are provided with the resources and the opportunities to do so. 
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CHAPTER 3 



State Organization and Responsibilities 

for Education 

Ewald B. Nyquist* 

This chapter is concerned with the system of education at the state 
jfYgj — ^with the provisions for state governance and administration of edu- 
cation— and with the relationships to federal and local educational 
agencies. 

It will be the basic premise of this paper :hat if state education de- 
partments and their governing boards are to count as seminal leadership 
forces in shaping education in tbe last third of the twentieth century, they 
must become constructively abrasive agents of deliberately contrived 
change and talented engineers of consent for reform. Under modern condi- 
tions, the only alternative to joining these new peer groups in American 
education (now engaged in the partnership management of innovation and 
in bringing about a favorable ecology for experimentation and research) 
is seccnd-ratedness. Second-ratedness is the lot of those who never are the 
first to do anything or who never do anything as well as it can be done. 



Some Basic Assumptions 



In a day characterized by a breathlessness in pace of change and a 
national recognition of the need for further improvements that benefit hu- 
manity, when only the stable and unchanging are unreal and traoition has 
been defined as something we did last year and would like fo_do again, a 
premium is placed on organizational adaptability and versatility. Highly 
rigid and inflexible organizations can only react to change, leadership 
agencies, able to extrapolate from the present to the future and unafraid 
to look into the future to see what is in store, dominate change, feel com- 
fortable with it, and thereby shape it and master it. 

Despite recent improvements made in state education agencies that 
have been stimulated— and, to some extent fostered— by the massive en- 
trance of the federal government into education, state boards of gover- 
nance and their executive departments are stm largely oriented toward the 
values of an agrarian society that no longer exists. 

S ate education departments and their governing boards have not been 
as responsive as they should have been in coming to grips with the funda- 
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mental educational issues within their presumed province. As Campbell 
and Sroufe have said: 

None of our traditional and justifiably cherished educational institu- 
tions have yet come fully to terms with the challenges presented by 
these influences. And, if we can be frank, state departments of educa- 
tion . . . may have accounted themselves even less well than other 
institutions in adapting to new responsibilities.^* 

It is the responsibUity of any state to ensure: 

• That the people of the state are provided with opportunities for the 
highest possible quality of education; 

• That these opportunities are made equally available to every indi- 
vidual wherever he may live in the state and without regard to 
creed, color, handicap, or economic circumstance; and 

® That the resources of the state allocated to the attainment of these 
goals are used with the maximum efficiency and economy. 

These goal-mandates are not new in origin. None of them has been per- 
fected in any state. In any case, the times call for new ways in which to 
achieve them. 

These fundamental responsibilities furnish the basic tripartite charge 
to any adequate system of state governance and administration of educa- 
tion and provide it with the scope of its authority for action and policy 
development. Any state having organizational, legal or employment ar- 
rangements — or even traditions or attitudes — ^which attenuate or inhibit 
the ability of a state board and its administrative arm to discharge these 
responsibilities fully, will have to recognize that these self-imposed handi- 
caps also limit, or tend to limit, the quality, quantity, and efficiency of its 
educational system. 

In short, this writer assumes and believes that there is a strong corre- 
lation between (1) the development of a state’s educational system and its 
general level of quality, and (2) the leadership strength of its overarching 
superintendence focused in the state board and state education department. 

The key characteristics of the nation at this point in time are: it is 
urban; it is affluent; it is relentlessly innovative; and it is highly techno- 
logical. As a report of the Educational Testing Service recently put it: 

American majority opinion seems to be fairly well convinced that. 

. . . education is important; it is the principal determinant of indi- 
vidual and social progress. 

. . education should be dynamic; it should incorporate as does the 
society of which it is a part, the rapid developments of our time 
in scholarship and technology. 

. . . education should be democratic; it should be available to all, 
early and continuously, and it should provide for individual 
differences and individual development. 

Given these commitments on the part of the great majority of the 
public, the directions of change in education, if not the rate, can be 
reasonably well predicted.^ 



Numbers ’’efer to footnote references at end of Chapter 3. 
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Many of the directions of change in organization and control of edu- 
cation, in instructional patterns and facilities, and in students and teachers, 
have been considered in previous conferences and publications of Design- 

^ TO J 4.^ 
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in education is the fundamental business of state boards, state education 
departments, and chief state school officers, some important trends will be 
analyzed briefly in order to illustrate how and why decision making power 
in education is changing and why it is important to have strong superin- 
tendence of education at the state level. 



Forces Shaping State Educational 
Leadership and Decision Making Power 

Decision making is becoming more complex — involving the interac- 
tion of many variables and of many people and agencies. It is becoming 
more consensual in that authoritarian and paternalistic decisions flowing 
from remote heights of a steeply hierarchicval system of centralized bureauc- 
racy are no longer possible without the involvement, mutual consent, and 
agreement of others. Decision making is increasingly characterized by in- 
terdependence of peer agencies and superordinate and subordinate sys- 
tems and organizations. All of this is not surprising — ^there is universal 
interest in education, and provision for it is now commonly accepted as 
a shared responsibility involving many partners. 

Many factors, including those discussed in this section, have a central 
thrust that is forcing a redistribution of decision making power in Ameri- 
can education and reshaping educational leadership. This decision making 
power is; (1) rising vertically to higher levels of government (regional, 
state, and federal) and is therefore becoming more centralized, and, (2) 
paradoxically, is being dispersed laterally, voluntarily or involuntarily, to 
other groups, lay, professional, and civil. In short, the forces behind these 
trends and concepts strongly suggest that; (1) the traditional concept of 
local control in education is becoming increasingly m 5 fthical, and (2) 
either the local school superintendency and the traditional state department 
of education and state superintendency as traditionally perceived are obso- 
lete, or that many school and state superntendents are obsolete and what 
we are witnessing is a redefinition of professionalism at these levels. 

With respect to the vertical rise in educational authority, it seems to 
be correlated with the new sources of financial support. Chandler has said; 

An important axiom in political science is that when one level of gov- 
ernment is unable or unwilling to meet the desires and needs of people, 
assistance is sought from the next higher level of government.® 

There is, as another author has stated, an “upward drift of decision 
making in the polity.” And with respect to lateral dispersion of authority, 
there is increasing conflict between hierarchical control and the growing 
demand for colleague authority with adversary proceedings a result. Em- 
ployees, most noticeably teachers, are demanding more colleague control 
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in the operation of the schools. As Gittell, Hollander and Vincent, have 
stated in a study done on large cities : 

It was the civil rights groups in every city which challenged existing 
policies and reaffirmed that education was indeed a miblic function ^d, 
therefore, subject to public review . . . they raised significant questions 
regarding school policies and policy-making . . . these groups have 
demanded greater public participation. . . . TTieir pressures may also be 
the source for change in the higlily centralized professional structure.^ 

As the ensuing discussion will show, unilateral authoritarian de- 
cisions are no longer possible but are being displaced by procedures and 
relationships which stress action by consensus. These developments require 
a new collegial role for administrators and boards of education as primus 
inter pares, namely as leaders among equals in many situations, particu- 
larly with reference to the disadvantaged from the indigenous communities 
and in dealing with teacher groups or unions. 

What are some grave forces of consequence that: (1) compel revision 
in priorities and adjustment in traditional attitudes of conducting the busi- 
ness of educational government and management; (2) are forcing a redis- 
tribution of decision making power and a redefinition of professionalism; 
(3) place increasing constraints around an outmoded independence; yet, 
paradoxically, (4) simultaneously enlarge the powers of decisive leader- 
ship for those who recognize root-causes and need for change and are will- 
ing to share responsibility? 

Interlocking Complexity 

Just as we live in a culture which is polarized around the scientific 
revolution and the scientific method, so we also live in one which puts a 
premium on organization, on system, on cooperation between units having 
common purposes or overlapping interests. It is a day of calculated inter- 
dependence, whether we like it or not. The life we lead today has been 
made possible largely by cooperation, by regimentation in certain respects 
by arranging interlocking complexities, by consciously making things more 
complicated. And the reason is simple. The complexity of modern society 
requires a pooling knowledge and a sharing of resources to achieve a 
given goal. Not enougli educational leaders realize that they can no longer 
preside over institutions in splendid isolation, for, up to now at least, edu- 
cation has been a many-splintered thing. Not enough people are pre- 
pared, by education, experience, or inclination, to cope with the often 
bewildering interdependency of their environment and to subordinate their 
special vested institutional and agency interests in an effort to place com- 
munity, regional, state or national interests paramount. 

Traditional forces of institutional autonomy are being displaced by 
emerging patterns which emphasize interdependence rather than indepen- 
dence in the expansion and improvement of education. 

Local public schools, colleges, and state education departments are 
finding that they need to cooperate more effectively, not only with each 
other, but also with other agencies and groups in order to make education 
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more effective. They must learn to establish constructive relationships with 
the federal government; with private and parochial educational institu- 
tions; with private and public state and federal agencies in such ficids as 
ea , welfare, housing, and community planning; with emerging indus- 
trial-social complexes involved in education; with business, labor, and the 
poor from our urban indigenous communities; with entangling alliances in- 
volving federally funded supplementary centers and regional educational 
laboratories; and with other educational resources which have hitherto 
stood on the periphery of the formal teaching and learning process, such 
as museums, libraries, educational television and the performing arts. 



These are just some new interlocking complexities for administrators 
to cope with and for wnich their education, previous experience, or native 
inclination has probably not prepared them. How many are willing to 
recognize, as John Kenneth Galbraith has said, that industry, state, and 
education are steadily being woven into something like a seamless gar- 
ment./ Educators no longer walk alone. The day of the fortress school is 
over. The interlocking complexities of modern society are an inescapable 
part of our future. Education is everyone's business. 



In short, the community of education is expanding rapidly— in the 
number and Kinds of pluralistic publics, institutions, and agencies actively 
engaged peripherally or centrally in the teaching and learning process and 
who want a piece of the action. There is a bright future for complexity 
— and the power of democracy is increased by sharing it 



Employer-Employee Relations 

A second bend concerns employer-employee relationships in school 
systems. Largely because education has become recognized as important 
and because the educational community has become so large that its mem- 
bership is a new social and political force, teachers (not surprisingly) have 
become more militant in asking for a voice in determining their conditions 
ot employment mcluding working arrangements, salaries, and their role 
m tlie development of educational policy. In short, it can be predicted that 
the entrance of industry and other agencies into educational development 
and instructional technology, the civil rights movement, the large scale en- 
trance of the federal government into education, and the new virile and 
organized aggressiveness of the teaching fraternity will not only bring about 
a redistribution of the decision making power in education at all levels of 
also— what is more important— these movements may 
rank hi^er in their potential impact for enhancing the quality and equal- 
ity of educational opportunity than any other influences which can be 
mentioned. 



The growing issue of unionism among teachers; the more militant 
nature of their traditional professional associations; and the mounting com- 
petition between unions and professional associations for the affections of 
teachers are demanding creative leadership at state and local levels. 
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organized dr*ve for collective bargaining. To quote from a recent publica- 
tion: 



For one thing, the changing composition of the labor force has caused 
union leaders to look toward white-collar and professional workers 
who have traditionally been difficult to organize. Public school teachers 
have been chosen as a group which, if successfully organized, could 
improve the image of unions in the eyes of other white-collar workers. 
Another factor is the consolidation of school dis^cts. This has forthcr 
separated the classroom teacher from the decision-makers, adding to 
his feeling of need for protection. 

Large districts will also be more subject to organizing activities because 
of economies of scale. 

The rising percentage of our labor force working as government em- 
ployees has caused an over-all drive for negotiation proc^ures for this 
group, and no doubt this has stimulated teacher organizations to request 
similar practices. Finally, some commentators believe that the increasing 
percentage of male teachers and the decreasing turnover rate indicates a 
greater career commitment among teachers.® 

There are other factors which make teachers and other nonteaching 
personnel increasingly militant. There has been a radical shift in the 
etiquette of social protest — nonviolent civil disobedience has been widely 
accepted as an appropriate means for protesting social wrongs, as witness 
the civil rights movement and Berkeley. As has been pointed out in a 
recent article by James Cass and Max Birnbaum,® teachers have always 
occupied an equivocal position in our society — and society has always 
been ambivalent about its teachers. Society has traditionally paid its 
respects to teachers in rich rhetoric but denied them tlie salaries and 
facilities to match these lofty protestations. The growing impersonality 
of the school system — as it has become larger, more highly structured 
administratively, and engaged in a form of mass production — ^has further 
alienated the teacher. Moreover, teachers have found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to identify with the communities in which they teach. They often do 
not or cannot afford to live in them; the large cities are anonymous. In 
addition, alienation of teachers has been stimulated by the increasing 
demands made on schools to solve all of society’s ills: not only reading 
deficiency, but racial desegregation, the depressive effects of life in the 
inner city, the evils of drugs and alcohol, and the subtleties of sex, and 
it seems to be the task of the schools — more than of the parents — ^to see 
to it that everyone gets to Harvard. Often the teacher has neither the 
training nor the experiences to cope with these tasks. Finally, as Cass and 
Birnbaum have stated, education is attracting a new breed of teachers. 
Better educated than in the past, they are less dedicated, more pragmatic, 
have a surer sense of their own professional competence, and resent 
non-professional duties and the inadequacies of time, facilities, and admin- 
istrative support. In short, teachers have become more inner-directed, have 
turned for support and security to their own militant organizations. 

But there are other factors as well, usually not mentioned in the 
literature, or at least not in the terms used here. Too many school boards 
and administrators view themselves and teachers in a master-slave rela- 
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tionship. In other cases, administrators suffer from a credibility gap. On 
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good teaching staff (as they should), and yet, on the other hand, are 
ineffectual by reason of lac' of understanding, appropriate training c>r 
persuasiveness with their school boards, in creating those modern cona- 
tions of employment for teachers which would permit them to exercise 
their skills to the fullest in the teaching and learning process. 

The generalized restlessness among teachers, as is true with students 
at all levels and in the Negro community, is a protest or revolt agamst 
unenlightened authority, hierarchical rigidity, and the impersonal goals of 
remote, centralized, self-protecting bureaucracy. There are groupj o 
wrath all over the counf7. Students, Negroes, faculties all want a ^re 
of the responsibility for determining how their lives are to be affected. They 
are importuning, sometimes with a “touch-footbaU activism, for repre- 
sentative participation in the ecision making process which affects their 

very destinies. 

The role of the state and local superintendency in collective bargaimng 
negotiation with teachers is still to be clarified. Most administrators are 
utterly bewildered by this new militant thrust of teacher unions and profes- 
sional teacher organizations — and there is no real difference between the 
two in strategies and technique. One should know, too, that teacher unions 
generally go for the jugular. They insist on negotiating with the power 
point, the state or local board or political leader that has or can provide 
the money. This ordinarily leaves out the timid superintendent in collective 

bargaining. 

If the superintendency— both at the state and local levels— is not to 
become obsolete, there is need for a redefinition of professional responsi- 
biUties, a clear understanding of them, and, for future administrators, a 
graduate education different from that gener^ly provided today in our 
institutions of higher learning. Too few administrators have had a course 
in labor relations, for instance. 

Thus, there is in the new teacher militancy a real ^ssibility of 
redistributing the traditional decision making power in education. In many 
instances, the state or local superintendency is being by-passed. In others, 
meeting the demands of teachers means that the margin of funds usually 
set aside to meet other emergencies or to use as risk capital in innovative 
ventures during the year is absorbed. The choices have been circumscribed. 
An important reason why categorical aid will tend to increase faster than 
general state aid for education is that general aid today may furnish a 
mortgage on the future of education reform by virtue of the excessive 
salary claims of militant, organized teachers. 

We should be reminded that the demands of teachers unions are not 
always cloaked in virtue. In certain situations too much readiness to 
concede, or lack of foresight on the part of the school board and the 
superintendent, has resulted in inflexible working arrangements which have 
effectively stymied subsequently needed innovation in the school systems. 
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Finally, the new militancy will eventually result in statewide negotia- 
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cases in point. It is a wise state education department that is aggressive 
in developing legislation covering the right of teachers to negotiate and 
bargain collectively in order to contain this new and unfamiliar militancy 
in constructive channels which avoid the disorderly disruption of the 
educational process. 



The fact should be noted that noninstructional employees are rapidly 
becoming organized as well. Disenchanted, unionized school bus drivers 
can probably close schools faster than alienated teachers. In short, reforms 
and new administrative astuteness are needed at local and state levels. 



Racial Integration and Civil Rights 

There is another trend causing a redistribution of decision making 
power in education and a redefinition of professionalism in administration. 
A stench in the nostrils of the national community is the gaping distance 
between our professed historical belief in equality of access to educational 
opportunity for all our children and youth, on the one hand, and our 
actual provisions for what is usually c^ed, in a transport of euphemism, 
the disadvantaged, on the other. And let us not delude ourselves as to who 
the disadvantaged are: They are primarily the American Negro but include 
many others. We need to develop, as someone has said, a special capacity 
for outrage at the injustice done to the “other Americans”.* 

A baseball pitcher who refuses to become superannuated. Satchel 
Paige, once remarked, “Don’t never look back — something may be gaining 
on you.” And out of the folklore of the Jews, persecuted since time 
immemorial, comes a penetrating saying: “How terrible is the past that 
awaits us.” And Jefferson it was who said, “I tremble for my country when 
I reflect that God is just.” Imbedded in these related wisdoms is the 
warning that unless we move with a considerably faster pace than the 
gradualism now characteristic of us, to make up for accumulated inj .stices 
in the past; unless we give immediate practical effect to our historical 
passion for equality; unless we recognize that the greatest need of the 
Negro (and of all other disadvantaged) in redressing his grievances of the 
past and his appalling disadvantage of the present is more and better 
education — ^what up to now has been largely nonviolent and doctrinal 
action will become more violent and visceral. A recent advisory report to 
the federal government on civil disorder is to the point. 

There is a rising level of educational expectations among those now 
disadvantaged by reason of prejudice and poverty. A period of continued 
restlessness and conflict can be expected, caused on the one hand, by 
mounting discontent, cynicism, and the impatience of the disadvantaged — 
who have been oppressively colonized in ghettoes — to achieve equality, 
and, on the other, by a fear of dispossession, social disruption, and change 
among white middle-class established groups who already know the ad- 
vantages of abundance and opportunity. 



See Michael Harrington, The Other America (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1962). 
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But the words of a recent author should be remembered: 

That’s how it’s always been in this country ... the newly franchised 

citizen, angry as hell and busting the system — that’s the guy who 

revives . . . our national self-respect.^ 

We are confronted with the number one problem today in building a 
better nation Improving the quality and opportunity of education for the 
disadvantaged. As Professor Cremin of Columbia’s Teachers College has 
said, any system of universal education is ultimately tested at its margins. 
What is or is not done for the education of the physically, socially, and 
educationally handicapped — those who have hitherto stood on the periphery 
of our concerns — will determine the effectiveness of the entire system. 

There are two aspects to the civil rights movement as it affects 
education: desegregation, which is basically an administrative problem, 
and integration, which is an educational one. 

Desegregation is a process of eliminating the high concentration of 
Negro or other minority children in a few schools. Despite the emotion 
and tension aroused in doing so, once a determination has been made to 
end segregation, it is primarily administrative and mechanical to carry it out. 

But integration is something different, by far. An integrated education 
is not the mere mixing together of children from different backgrounds. 
For mixing to have educational value, it must be reinforced by the attitudes 
and behaviors of teachers and administrators, by the content of the curric- 
ulum and of textbooks, by the experience of the children outside the 
classroom, by the color complexion of the teaching force and administrative 
staff, by better illustrative materials supplied by business and industry. 

What then is integrated education? It is a series of experiences in 
which the child learns that he lives in a multi-racial society, in a multi-racial 
world, a world which is largely non-white, non-democratic, and non- 
Christian, a world in which no race can choose to live apart in isolation or 
be quarantined by the rest. It is one that teaches him to judge individuals 
for what they are rather than by what group they belong to. From this 
viewpoint, he learns that differences among peophs are not as great as 
similarities, and that difference is a source of richness and value rather 
than a thing to be feared and denied. And these things can be taught in 
every classroom even where all the children are of the same color, class, 
and creed. Integration can thus occur anywhere. 

Segregation may not be an issue in some communities but it must be 
kept in mind that integration is an issue wherever there are people. The 
obligation to see that the students in the schools are prepared to live in 
a highly mobile, multi-racial, multi-cultural, integrated society exists wher- 
ever people are employed or live, even in the all-white antiseptic suburbs 
and in states where there are few Negroes. 

Let the last point be stressed. In response to a recent invitation to 
send teachers and administrators to institutes on integration, declinations 
were received from school districts which gave as their reason, “integration 
doesn’t affect us, we have no Negroes.” 
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The reason ail of the current concern with the disadvantaged, including 
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good so far in solving problems of the disadvantaged, is that educators 
have generally gone on with the usual attitudes and methods. Are they 
muscle- and mind-bound with tradition? 



Something should be said about the virulent, anti-white pyrotechnics 
of the Black Power movement, w'hich is, of course, an attempt to remedy 
the historical political powerlessness of the American Negro, who has no 
“usable past” or sense of prideful identity. No state board or superintendent 
can espouse the thrust of the unrepresentative Black Power movement 
which seeks to isolate the American Negro from the rest of our society. 
However sympathetic one may be with the motivations which cause it, this 
self-alienation is every bit as repugnant as the prejudice of our white 
society wliich has ghettoized the American Negro. And there is another 
reason for rejecting the Black Power view: it gives too many timid super- 
intendents and board members easy relief from tackling the most complex 
and sensitive issue of the day. 

While housing and employment are also ingredients in the problem 
of achieving integration, education is the chosen instrumentality which 
must carry the main burden. In any case, absence of adequate effort in 
other sectors only makes it more urgent for education to lead. And if 
educators and lay boards do no choose to lead, their choices will be made 
for them. 



Too few state boards and departments of education have taken the 
initiative or done anything at all about planning for correcting racial 
imbalance or for integration. It is virtually certain that the federal govern- 
ment will intervene. 



The National Interest and Creative Federalism 

The most significant development in American education is the in- 
creased awareness of education’s importance for, and in the achievement of, 
our national goals. Education has a first priority. One result is the emer- 
gence of the federal government in a clearly strengthened role in financing 
education and of a national commitment to raising the quality of our 
educational enterprise. 

The availability of massive categorical federal aid to correct areas 
of critical weakness forces new relationships. Indicative these days of the 
concern with the meaning of the federal government’s growing participation 
in education is the preoccupation with the term, “creative federalism.” 
It conceives of a partnership, a family of governments, a federal-state-local 
sharing of responsibility, a joint effort, and mutual devciopment of new 
activities, rather than a strict separation of powers and direct federal 
action. It acknowledges the importance of state and local levels of govern- 
ance with their accompanying powers and responsibilities, but affirms the 
primacy of the federal government. The concept presumes tc be more 
sensitive to the “rapidly changing pressures and powers in an increasingly 
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pluralistic societ^y.” Power and control in education are not a fixed absolute 
pool; a closed \injverse. a static commodity, a defined quantum of power. 
The entrance of the federal government into education does not diminish 
the power of the states or localities; it enlarges it. 

The new notion of federalism calls for a sharing of responsibility for 
carrying out an important public purpose which all have in common and 
which none could achieve as well without the cooperation of the others. 
It is mutually enriching and has a multiplier effect on its participants. It 
depends upon cooperation, creative tension, conflict, and constructive criti- 
cism for its continued viability. 

There is no mystery about why the federal government is. assuming 
a much larger role in financing education, tending to displace, somewhat, 
the role of the states. For one thing, too many states have abdicated their 
powers by failing to exercise them and have forced their people to turn to 
Washington, for help and services their states have ignored or refused to 
provide. Secondly, in our increasingly complex and interlocking society, 
some problems that once could be dealt with on a state basis have flowed 
over state lines and have had to be handled on a regional or national basis. 

Aid from Washington is in the form of categorical aid. It focuses on 
critical areas of weakness which it is in the national interest to correct. 
Superintendents of schools as a group do not like categorical aid, not so 
much because of the red-tape involved as of the stricter accountability 
requirements which accompany federal grants and monies for specific 
purposes. 

While in the long run, general aid or block grants for education may 
well be legislated by Congress, narrow categorical aids, such as^ in the 
recent Elementary' and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), probably will 
never be abandoned. In the short run, one can expect to see more federal 
legislation which gives to states and localities, monies for special purposes. 
Why? Because states and local systems cannot be trusted uniformly to rem- 
edy the weaknesses which exist. They have not done too well on their own 
with the intense urban problems and the municipal overburden of the 
large cities — ^with those hardest and the costliest to educate. They have 
not glorified themselves as educators with success in teaching the dis- 
advantaged. They have not been much better in putting the American 
Negro on an equal footing with others. They have done their historical 
share in tranquilizing the poor, giving them answers instead of teaching 
them to ask queslionc. 

Moreover, there is more political income for congressional representa- 
tives in passing categorical measures in education. Voting constituencies 
to be affected are more easily identified for one thing. Secondly, it is easy 
to be for education in general. Almost everybody believes in it. It requires 
more stature to identify specific priorities. Finally, legislators can more 
readily ask for performance data, for evidence that educational effective- 
ness has been increased, that federal aid has done some good. In short, 
legislators can more easUy hold educators more accountable for the funds 
they receive if they pass measures which are for specific purposes. 
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iriiis habit of Congress to legislate federal aid to correct areas of 
critical weakness is one which is rapidly catching on at the state level as 
wcli, and for the same reasons. Politicians in the states have discovered that 
quality education is not only in the interests of society and individual 
welfare; one can also seek and retain legislative office on the basis of 
supporting education. And they are tired of hearing the cry for more money 
for education without being able to see performance data or even that some 
glaring problems are being tackled, let alone licked. To put it inelegantly, 
while legislators are putting their money where educational mouths have 
been for a long time, the reverse is also true; legislators are now putting 
their mouths where their money is. 

There are still many boards and superintendents (and state education 
departments) who regard federal aid as tainted money and who feel that 
the first kiss is going to result in total surrender. 

A recent passage in the Atlantic Monthly is also suggestive: 

’Creative Federalism’ is a process by which a Southern Governor kicks 
hell out of the Washington Administrjition with both feet while holding 
out both hands for Federal aid. It is a neat trick calling for acute 
balance and considerable verbal dextenty.^ 

In any case, whether or not one subscribes to the concept of “creative 
federalism,” whether or not one strongly affirms the sovereignty of the 
states, it is well to keep in mind the words from a report of the Committee 
for Economic Development: 

The legal framework of federalism, as a system of “distributed self- 
government,” and the fine distinctions drawn in interpreting the United 
States Constitution are matters of profound concern to the Amercan 
people. But pragmatic considerations often supersede legal and pliilo- 
sophical arguments. In the longer run the role of the states in the fed- 
eral system will increasingly be determined by the capability with which 
they function and the vigor with which they meet their obligations*^ 

To sum up, then, some conclusions to be drawn from the nevr national 
commitment to education and the concept of creative federalism are: 

• There is a new partnership of shared responsibility for education. 

• Decision making power in education is increasingly rising to state 
and especially to federal levels. Law-makers and governmental bu- 
reaucracies are increasingly designating the ports to which our ships 
are sailing. There are more hands on the tiller. 

• If local school superintendents and state education departmer.ls 
plan wisely, they will find their leadership powers enhanced for im- 
proving the quality and opportunity of education. Because they have 
greater resources, they have greater freedom and more choices to 
innovate. 

• More than ever before, elected political representatives are inter- 
ested in education. Traditionally, educators have remained disdainfully 
aloof from the dusty plains of the political arena. The new era calls 
for more aggressive ways to interpret education and educational needs 
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to our political leaders, to interpret and exploit in mutually profitable 
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process. This will have to be done at the same time that education is 
arduously protected, as it has been historically, from the incursions of 
purely partisan purpose. The new Education Commission of the States 
provides one instrumentality througli w'hich educators and political 
leaders can relate each other’s interests in beneficial ways. 



Accountability 

Accompanying the mounting financial support of education, from all 
sectors has come a predictable heightened interest in the increased educa- 
tional effectiveness and quality which the new monies are supposed to 
produce. Some educators may prefer to call the process of measuring 
educational effectiveness, “evaluation.” To sharpen the issues, others choose 
to label it “providing accountability” or “exercising quality control.” 

There are two aspects to accountability in education: (1) Have the 
funds been spent for the purposes intended? and {2 j What effective use has 
been made of them? These are the two fiscal and educational aspects. No 
one can deny or defensibly protest that one should be held fiscally 
accountable for money receiv^ and spent. But educators, because they 
deal with a largely intangible product, are not quite as accustomed as many 
t' providing a full reckoning for funds received. Education is too often 
thought of as in a class with the American flag, baseball, and motherhood — 
they have a sanctity which should go unexamined and convey a sense of 
inviolability. 

States and local schools, public or private, are now put on notice: 
One sure way, from now on, to incite a mutiny of the bountiful is for 
educational administrators not to try as hard as they can to tease out all 
the objective evidence they can that program goals are being met — that 
public funds are being spent wisely, that benefits are comparable to costs. 
With the increase in local, state, and federal financing of education, the 
question looming in the minds of civil executives and legislative representa- 
tives at all levels is this: Since they and the public are willing to provide 
funds for building quality in education, what real evidence can educatori 
provide them to show that the educational system is doing the job expected 
of it? 

Providing a heightened educational accountability to the public for 
our educational stewardship will require new attitudes and techniques. 
Evaluation has become a major challenge to the profession. And applying 
cost-benefit analysis to soft services such as education is not easy. 

The cost-benefit approach is spreading rapidly in education and it 
is likely to spread more rapidly where federal funds are concerned for two 
reasons as stated in a recent report: (1) Washington has a ready example 
of military application of cost-benefits thinking; and (2) the greater the 
distance between the source of money and the people who are actually 
spending it, the greater the desire for objective proof of effectiveness. The 
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funding source cannot monitor the spending by everyday observations, as 
the local taxpayers feel they can monitor what their community schools 
are doing. 



The Role of State Education Agencies* 

What about state education agencies? Ho'*' well prepared are they to 
assist in giving practical effect to the new manda “S in education? 

As the federal interest in education has in_reased and a? local school 
systems have confronted problems beyonr' !beir capacity to cope with 
effectively, the need for re-evaluation and readjustment of the rol ) of tlie 
state education agency has grown. No event better iUustra^ this need 
than the shift in position by James B. Conant. At the 1964 annual con- 
ference of the Council of Chief State School Officers, he indicated that as 
late as five years ago he would have advocated that local boards of educa- 
tion were the keystone to educational policy and that state departments of 
education were just to be “tolerated.” “Now,” he said, “I have '"'harged 
my mind.” In his book. Shaping Educational Policy, he wrote; 

What is needed are strong state hoards of education, a first-class chief 
state school officer, a well-organized' state staff, and good support from 

the Legislature.!® 

The reason for this need rests on more than the superficial fact that 
the state is in the middle between the local level of administration and the 
federal government. The smte provides a broader base for educational 
leadership and planning than is possible at the local level, yet one which 
is far closer to the local school or to the local college than the federal 
government. It makes possible a continuity of leadership and breadth of 
perspective directly responsh^e to regional variations, conditions, and needs. 
The state is uniquely equipped to provide leadership in. planning, formu- 
late policies, conduct research, encourage experimentation, make decisions 
and take action on a scale not so limited as to be fragmentary, transient, 
and Icxialized — nor so vast as to be remote, impersonal, and conducive to 
the development of a bland and monolithic conformity. 

Some Impediments and Constraints 

Many states, however, a:e stiU poorly equipped to perform effectively 
the vital role which they must assume in education. Few states, for exam- 
ple, have a state beard v/ith the piestige, the caliber of lay members, or 
the broad overall authority for education that the responsibilities call for. 

There seems to be a pecking order among governing educational 
boards at the state level: Usually, state university boards rank first in 
prestige; the state boards for state colleges second; boards for the com- 
munity colleges next; and state boards of education for elementary and 
secondary education either last or just below those for state colleges. 

♦The term as used here refers to the state board of education, the chief state school officer who 
is its executive (usually called the state superintendent or commissioner of education), and the 
state department of edtication, operating under the direction of the Commissioner and comprising 
the professional staff. The terms “agency** and “department” arc often used interchangeably. 
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Some state education departments are poorly staffed, too highly 
bureaucratned, and politically dominated. Some are characterized by intel- 
lectual incest: the personnel, in training and experience, seem to have 
ccme from the state’s ov/n educational system, and often from small school 
systems. Their qualifications show little ouD^reeding with business and 
industry', subject matter disciplines, and diversified provenance. 

Goldhammer and his colleagues, in their report on a recent '^-^dy of 
22 state education depaitments, stated that in all but three the leadership 

of the departro-ent was judged to be inadequate by superintendents of 

nr dominaiioii. these 

authors concluded: 

To most local superintendents in the sample, the problems of the state 
departments of education arise urom three primary sources. Furst, the 
state departments of education arc looked upon as oemg too deeply 
involv<2d in politics, pailicuiarly in those states where the sta^ supenn- 
tendent of public instruction is elected by the people or appomted by a 
political official. There is some feeling that politivcal concerns r^tact 
the effective leadership of state superintendents. . . !t is also felt mat 
the political concerns of department personnel interfere with their 
assuming adequate professional roles and responsibilities. 

Where the state superintendents are concerned about meir political 
relations, there is a feeling mat the state departments of education 
avoid effective involvement in important issues and side-step strong 
leadership either in the development of adequate le^slatiye pro^ams 
or the formulation of major approaches to me solution of edu^bonal 
problems, or both. One group of superintendents charged that because 
the state superintendent is elected, me entire apparatus of me state 
department of education is involved in his re-election for a penod ot 
six months prior to the election while me provision of services to the 
school districts ceases.^^ 

The two other sources of inadequacy mentioned by the authors were 
the lack of legislative support because, the departments had a low status 
in the state government, and, secondly, l.he personnel employed. 

Budgets are usually inadequate, and restrictions in expenditures make 
even available funds difficult to use effectively. The conditions of employ- 
ment, personnel policies, salary schedules, and travel regulations-— often 
geared to state agencies not having comparable professional responsibilities 
— make hard and frustrat'ng the recruitment and retention of qualified 
personnel. State superintendents or commissioners of education are seldom 
paid salaries as high as those paid to the large city superintendents in 
their own states. In the face of these conditions, state education departments 
have been flooded with new administrative responsibilities for federal 
programs. TlAcy often find themselves with more money than talent. 

Internally, some state education departments are plagued by anti- 
quated structure and organization; others operate without benefit of fully 
developed research and data systems or without adequate provisions for 
statewide study, evaluation, and planning; most lack appropriately prepared 
and experienced personnel in numbers sufficient to achieve and sustain 
desired le^eis of leadership and service. And without all of these, of course, 
there can be no vision, no ability to point to a better way or to help others 
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see what is possible — no capacity to raise local levels of educational 
expectations. 

Too many departments, like state legislatures, are rurally oriented and 
lack the stature, inclination, and competence to deal with urban education 
— the intense, concentrated problems of large cities, including high costs, 
racial imbalance, organized and militant teacher groups, and the dis- 
advantaged. And too few departments have any function in higher educa- 
tion, which makes more difficult the administration of certain federal acts 
(the Vocational Education Act of 1963, for one) and the fostering of 
cooperation between different components of the educational system. 

One of the administrative problems plaguing the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion is the great range in competence of the several state education agencies 
to provide the kind of innovative and creative leadership required today. 

Are there too many departments over their heads in giant problems of 
national importance and up to their knees in administrative midgets? Diver- 
sity, of course, is always necessary, but diversity should not mean general 
weakness or rich variety in poor quality. Recognizing the ne«d for state 
education agencies to be stronger if they are to play the central role they, 
themselves, expect to piay and which is expected of them by others, the 
federal government provided funds in Tide V of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Acc (ESEA) to strengthen the leadership capacity of 
state education departments. While these funds provide a fine opportimity 
to make departments as strong in practice as they are presumed to be in 
theory, too many state education departments primarily expanded iheir 
traditional functions, (regulate operational, service, and public s^mport 
and cooperation) thus suggesting that they were trying to make a soft lunar 
landing in a horse and buggy, instead of trying to probe the future with a 
spaceship designed as a developmental vehicle. Developmental acth'ities 
deserve the highest priority, with a particular emphasis on comprehensive 
planning and evaluation capability, or on those things which lead to artful 
navigation of areas of ignorance. 

Campbell and his colleagues, on the basis of a recent study of state 
education departments, commented in far less optimistic terms than had 
state commissioners of education on the use to which they had put Title V 
ESEA funds: 

We have indicated previously our concern the funds, especially 
in smaller state departments of education, v ere being used chiefly to 
provide more of the traditional services. Insufficient attention has been 
paid, we feel, to those activities included under the broad heading of 
research and development, and public information and support. Over- 
much attention has been concentrated on activities such consultation 
to local districts. 

Further, we are now concerned that many departmi ;ts seem intent 
upon providing new or extended services with the sa; e personnel, or 
more of the same kind of personnel . . . they proviacd virtually no 
evidence that they have been considering procedures which mi^t 
develop new sources, new career programs, or new inducements to 
attract top educators with a variety of talents.^ ^ 

Unless states are strong in their educational leadership, they can 
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expect to witness a decline in state-local relationships and a proportionate 
growth in direct-line communication and administration between local 
agencies (especially the large cities) and the federal government. The 
question at this poini of time hangs delicately in the balance. The gjov/th 
of the federal government’s influence in education — meaning its direction 
and control — will only occur to the extent th at the states neglect to exercise 
their responsibilities as well as their rights. One is the obverse side of the 
other. As stated earlier, educational interests sooner or later turn to\vard 
those governmental sources willing to provide support and sound advice 
and away from those which abandon their powers or fail to exercise them. 



It is not suggested that the federal government should be a minor, 
junior partner in education, as some of the major federal spokesmen for 
education so coyly and disarmingly have put it. The state can maintain an 
equal partner position only if it leads boldly, imaginatively, and creatively. 

In the words of John Fischer, President of Columbia’s Teachers 
College, 



State departments of education ... are finding that it is not enough 
piously to assert that in the American educational system the state is 
the sovereign authority. The sovereign is now called upon to be also a 

leader, and to some state officers the call comes as a shock 

There can be sound and effective federal-state partnership only where 
the state agency is prepared to meet the federal agency at a comparable 
level of professions judgment and performance.i3 

An exaggerated emphasis on regulatory and supervisory responsi- 
bilities and on following the right procedure instead of seeking the right 
result, puts a premium on being second-rate. Instead of being inverted 
Micawbers, waiting around for something to timn down, state education 
departments today must be a moving, creative spirit and an agent of 
constructive change. Already significant strengthening of the state education 
department is under way, thanks to the nature of the times, candid self- 
e^camination, the sadden discovery of education by the people as of prime 
importance, and the help of federal funds. 



The Emerging Role 

I would suggest that in the new partnership, education is a local 
operational responsibility, a state function, and a national concern. The 
role of the federal government is to identify national goals and needs in 
education; to provide massive infusion of supporting funds; and to evaluate 
our total effort as a nation. 

The role of the states is to provide diversity in leadership; to organize 
and coordinate an effective educational system; to establish a sound fomjda- 
tion program of financial support; to provide efficient coordination and 
distribution of funds; to establish minimum standards for achievement and 
quality ccnti'ols; to lead in long-range planning; to conduct, cooperate in, 
and encourage research; to stimulate innovation; to assist localities in 
evaluating results; to develop good information systems on the facts and 
conditions of education; and to provide incentives to local school systems 
to go beyond a minimal performance. 
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The local school system has the obligation of making the most 
imaginative and efficient use of the funds available firom the locality, the 
state, and iJie federal government. Citizen participation and close coopera- 
tion with a variety of other social and educational agencies are essential. 
So is the achievement of adequate school size in order that a broad 
education<i] program can be maintained and choices in offerings made 
available to suit individual student interests. Local school systems, too, 
must have the greatest freedom possible to rise above any minimal 
standards established by the state and the federal governments. 

Irresponsible local school systems, on the other hand, will disturb 
the steady-state, the equipoise in the new federal-state-local partnership. 
If local school systems do not set high enough standards for themselves, 
the state and federal governments will certainly do so. 

Those local school systems which have the greatest measure of local 
control and autonomy are precisely those which, by any measure, are the 
lighthouse school districts, the pilot situations, those which are most 
innovative and imaginative and provide a beam for the rest. Independence 
and freedom of choice come with the achievement of quality. Excessive 
dependence on state and federal governments and the loss of local initiative 
result from dismal performance. 

The state is the key to securing a proper balance of strengths amongst 
the local, state, and federal agencies composing what will increasingly 
become a calculated interdependence in education — a partnership of shared 
responsibility. The state tliat is strong in providing quality education and 
in giving direction to its educational system need not be fearful of having 
to assume an inferior role, cither in partnership with the federal government 
or with other states in regional cooperative ventures. 

There is, also, a special role which a state must play today; It is to 
maintain a diversity in local education in the face of pressures fostering 
growing uniformity and nationalization of the schools. The causes of 
nationalization and uniformity in the schools come from both private and 
public sources, all in the name of increasing quality: * These include pro- 
gram regulations of the hsderal government, the requirements of regional 
cooperation, the national assessment program, textbook publishers, the 
manufacturers of instructional equipment, the private foundations, and 
eventually, perhaps even the Education Commission of the States. Edu- 
cators are imitative of each other, and practices, like tons mots, are nighly 
iterative in the educational community. Often, a limited local educational 
heresy soon becomes a widespread orthodoxy. 

State education departments, then, as they move from regulation and 
being mere distributors of subsidies, must become stimulators of change 
and maintain dispersed local initiatives for innovation in order to combat 
an opposing tendency toward homogenized conformity. 

♦Robert Dentlcr, Director of the Center for Urban Education in New York Cit5 raay not have 
meant it in the same sense but he stated in a recent artieJe. . . there a. e many forces 
working to eliminate inequalities among schools. The most rwerful is the graduil (^mergence of 
a national edur onal system with relatively uniform standards of excellence.*' 
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to improvement of state education departments and the constraints placed 
around their freedom to exercise leadership functions. Some of these are of 
their own making; some are not. Some corrective suggestions are in order. 
How does one shift from minatory ministrations to both ministerial leader- 
ship and true leadership functions? 

In a paper in a previous volume published by Designing Education 
the Future this author stated; 

The assumption is that a strong state education department can be a 
powerfu’ institutional agent of change, either by creating the requisite 
conditio > for change or by directly effecting change. 

One of the fashionable major strategies for effecting change is the 
development of structures for the purpose. This has come about because 
we have realized that in a world of continuous change, change to be 
controlled must be institutionalized, that is, there must be in each 
major system today a segment that takes thought for tomorrow, that 
sees to it that needs are anticipated and prepared for. The development 
of a competent state education department is, itself, a major example 
of a state strategy for effecting change. A competent state education 
department’s ministrations may well be instrumental in the social 
process which Daniel P. Moynihan has called the “professionalization 
of reform.’’* 

How can a state education department be an agent of change and 
serve to regularize and legitimize educational reform? 

Every state education agency should develop a plan for self-renewal — 
a plan which, if carried out, will be instrumental in developing an organiza- 
tion and operating procedures designed to meet the needs of the changing 
society and the emerging educational program. 

The plan should encompass proposed assessment and reviews of: 
(1) the constitutional and legislative provisions for educational leadership 
in the state, including tlie quality and character of the state board of educa- 
tion (discussed in the next section); (2) the purposes and priorities of the 
department in the light of emerging needs and social issues; (3) the extent 
of involvement of lay and professional advisory committees or councils; 
(4) the adequacy in quality and number of staff personnel; (5 ) the adequacy 
of internal organization to cariy^ out the ideal mission of the department; 
(6) the conditions of employment for staff personnel including salaries, 
collateral perquisites, and opportunities for professional development and 
intellectual refreshmea (7) the strategies to be developed in implementing 
the final recommendations; (8) appropriate relationships with the legisla- 
ture and the governor and provisions for development of legislative pro- 
grams and initiation of legislation; and (9) any constraints and impediments 
which hinder the department from becoming better than it is. 

The constraints and impediments might include: (1) the controls 
exercised by state civil service and other state agencies over the acquisition 
of competent professional personnel; (2) hampering budgetary controls; 



*Planning and Effecting Ne 2 ded Changes in Education, p. 309. Sec other important suggestions 
in Chap. 13 in the same publication. 
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and (3) limiting statutory and constitutional provisions governing the 
denartment’s onerations anH functions, local school districts, as well as 
teachers and administrators. Laws, rules and regulations, originating in an 
epiphany of high resolve to correct some current condition perceived at a 
sacred moment of insight, often tend to be mindlessly administered forever. 

The plan for assessment should also incorporate provisions for study 
which would result in (a) the elimination of substandard or outmoded 
programs, outdated functions of the department and its bureaus, and 
substandard services to schools; (b) the development of new, forward- 
looking and meaningful programs and services; (c) el^inating intra- 
departmental duplication of effort in getting and disseminating informa- 
tion; and (d) initiating modem and unproved methods and equipment 
to carry on the necessary department processes and procedures.^'^ 

It is probably unwise to depend only on in-house staff to formulate 
such a plan for study, even if the staff is wholly competent to do so. The 
results of intramural staff study are not likely to go far enough and may 
result in a “mirror on the wall — ^fairest of them all” playback. The plan 
for such a study is likely to “rationalize existing programs and procedures 
and is unlikely to discover many areas in need of renovation.” 

An internal department task force to help with the conduct of the 
study should be designated with one high level staff member as coordinator. 
The formulation of the final plan can then be undertaken in one or a 
combination of several ways: engage as consultants from colleges and 
universities, experts in organization, business management, and other spe- 
cialized areas represented by the facets of the study plan; employ the 
services of a prestigious management consultant firm (there are several 
poor ones); invite evaluation by a lay citizens’ committee composed of 
experts in management and production; use the intramural task force (but 
not exclusively); invite the U.S. Office of Education to subsidize an evalua- 
tion team, drawing on its own personnel horn the main or regional office, 
other experts, and representatives of other state education departments; 
employ a knowledgeable systems analysis firm; or invite representatives of 
local school systems to assist. 

In getting funds for the foregoing study, it would help immensely in 
final implementation of the emerging recommendations if the state legisla- 
ture and the governor were to subsidize the study with state funds. This is 
one way of relating to the political process in developing department 
leadership. 

The resulting plan for implementation should be reviewed with key 
power points including the governor, influential legislators, and representa- 
tives from appropriate higher institutions and local school systems, and 
from the lay public. All of this involvement is necessary if major break- 
throughs ar'^' contemplated. Legislative proposals to effect certain changes 
would undoubtedly have to be developed and incorporated in the depart- 
ment’s total annual legislative program. 

Some fairly predictable results are likely to emerge from such a study. 
If state education departments are to provide effective state leadership 
and partnership with federal and local agencies, they must have the condi- 
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tions of employment and the basic inducements to secure and maintain a 
hishlv skilled nrofessional staff. A company is known by the people it keeps. 

Recommendations from almost any study done on state education 
departments will usually touch on one or more of such relevant considera- 
tions as the following; 

• Increased salaries and collateral perquisites continually competi- 
tive with those prevailing in traditional and newly identified recruit- 
ment sources, either in or out of the educational community, such 
as minority groups, big cities, industry, and communities. 

• Ideas for the creation and maintenance of pride and competence 
in a professional staff not subject to political control and manipulation. 

• Reorganization, procedures, and programs which will create a 
prevailing climate according generous hospitality to experimentation 
and innovation and a spirit conducive to the rapid promotion and 
accommodation of essential change in the educational system. 

• Provisions for intellectual refreshment such as sabbatical leaves, 
short term absences for intensive study of innovations elsewhere, 
grants-in-aid for internships in the U.S. Office of Education, other 
state education departments, or selected governmental agencies. 

• In-house or extramural inservice education and retraining pro- 
grams, such as; (a) an internal iu-service training program manned 
by highly qualified members of the department assisted by experts 
from universities, business and industry; (b) an internal in-sertice 
training program manned only by a team of college and university 
professors; (c) exchange of personnel with other state education 
departments or with the U.S. Office of Education; and (d) persuasion 
of one or more universities regionally located to establish training pro- 
grams for the preparation of department personnel. 

• Suggestions that greater use be made of consultant personnel on 
short-term contracts and of expert outside task forces to supplement 
activities for which state education departments cannet secure suf- 
ficient or highly competent personnel, such as planning and develop- 
ment. 

• The allocation of high priority to leadership activities rather than 
to regulatory and supervisory functions. 

• Autonomy from the usual state personnel and fiscal controls. 

Once a major plan has been developed and implemented, the tendency 
in any organization is to fail to build in standing provisions for periodic 
review and self-evaluation. Any organization worth its salt today must keep 
its organization, services, and programs under constant close scrutiny. 

The State Board of Education 

In a day when education has moved up in the ladder of priorities, only 
a prestige board and a highly competent executive officer, supported to 
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education^ needs of the people and the political instincts of the governor 
and legislative authorities. The posture or intellectual stance of a state 
board and its chief executive officer on innovation, experimentation, and 
creative service, is overriding in importance. A conservative or incom- 
petent board and a commissioner of education who likes only riskless 
choices can be formidable obstacles to effecting change in an educational 
system. 



Need for a State Board of Education 

Does a state need a state board of education? There has been a 
consistent trend away from having an individual state official single- 
handedly in charge of public education and a trend toward state boards. 
Forty-eight states now have them, although they differ considerably as 
to how they are constituted. The people in most states seem to be con- 
vinced that a representative board is necessary for the governance of 
education. The reasons for the conviction may lie in the following: 

1. Education more than most other things is incurably demp- 
cratic. One manifestation of this characteristic at the state level is 
representation of the public on a duly constituted board. One notes 
that the steeply hierarchical, pyramidal structure of the Roman Catholic 
Church, since Pope John, Vatican II, and aggiornamento, is now coming 
in for increasing democratization and laicaation; there is increasing 
agitation for lay boards of education to preside over parochial schools. 

2. It has been characteristic of local administration of education 
to have lay boards of education. What is good for localities ought to 
be good for the state. 

3. There is need at the state level for a non-partisan independent 
structure which relieves a single state official from sole responsibility 
in public education, can serve to maintain for education the important 
place it deserves in the structure of state government, can assist in 
seeing to it that education is not subordinated to activities having more 
political strength or appeal, and can interpret the educational needs of 
the people through direct representation of them and speak with a 
unifying voice. 

4. Education is too important to be left solely to educators. 

5. Only state boards should be delegated duties by the legislature 
for which broad discretionary powers are considered esisential to good 
public administration. Single state officials are competent to carry out 
strictly ministerial functions delegated by the legislature and which 
require little or no discretionary jud^ent. It is inappropriate in a 
democracy for a single officer to decide who shall teach, to resolve 
issues arising from his own actions, to prescribe and enforce administra- 
tive rules and regulations governing the local public schools, etc. 

6. In the past, where single state officials have been in charge, 
there has been agitation to change the system. The reverse is not 
true, that is, where there are state boards, there may be suggestions 
for changing the method of appointment or selection, for instance, 
but not for abolishing the state board. 

One author has summed up the advantages of having a state board 
of education. He says that a board: (1) is more representative of the total 
population it serves than an individual policy making agent; (2) can make 
wiser and sounder policy decisions than an individual; (3) serves as a 
safeguard against the abuses of discretionary powers; (4) acts as a safeguard 
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against the involvement of education in partisan politics and the spoils sys- 
tem; (5) a board of education is a safeguard against needless disruption 
iri the continuity of an educational program; (6) a board of education 
provides an economical means for management and control of the educa- 
tional program; and (7) a board of education provides a safeguard against 
fraud and malfeasance.^® 

It has, of course, been argued that boards involve unnecessary expense, 
frequent delays, and diffusion of responsibility; that board members are 
sometimes selected by a small proportion of tlie electorate; and that a ooard 
does not provide as suitable a means for coordination with other govern- 
ment services as the individual state official could. It is argued, too, that 
lay boards weaken executive responsibility and lead to internal conflicts 
in state administration. Even so, people in most of the states have decided 
that the board of education system is far superior to other arrangements. 
In short, if state boards of education did not exist, they would have to be 
invented. 

Methods of Selection 

We shail now proceed to an analysis of procedures used in the 
several states for selecting state boards of education. It should be under- 
stood at the outset that: ( 1 ) methods of selection are ultimately only facili- 
tative and instrumental; (2) no one method is fail-safe or can gua’antee 
success; (3) it is with men as it is with books — a few good ones can make 
a great deal of difference; and (4) what works in one state may not in 
another. Yet some means may be more profitable than others in producing 
effecrive leadership and in eliminating obstacles to creative service and 
constructive change. It will be the purpose of this section to examine the 
pros and cons of existing methods and to suggest a few provisions which 
may improve prevailing practice. 

In June, 1967, there were four major metliods of selecting state 
board members. Each of these will be discussed briefly. 

Election by the People. In 1 1 states, state board of education members 
are elected by popular vote on either a partisan or nonpartisan basis.* 

Advantages: 

(a) The elective method is in av^oid with American democratic 
tradition of obtaining members to represent the people. 

Disadvantages: 

(a) The difficulty of persuading highly capable people to nm for 
cffice, especially on a partisan basis, partly because of the 
expense of conducting a statewide campalga for a non-salaried 
position. 

(b) The difficulty of informing the voters about the various candi- 
dates. 

(c) The dangers inherent in the involvemen* of partisan politics 
in elections. 



♦Variations In tlii selection procedure are to be found in lov/a, where state board members are 
elected by a convention of delegates chosen by local school boards, and m Washington, where 
state board members are elected by local school board members. 
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Election by the Legislature. In one state, board members are elected 
by the members of both houses of the legislature meeting in joint session. 

A d VO.^»tGg€S • 

(a) The process is responsive to the people without requiring a 
popular vote. 

(b) The process reduces to a minimum the potential for partisan 
interference in educational policy-making, consistent with the 
concept of education as a unique aspect of our society. 

(c) The process of selection can result in a board composed of 
outstanding representatives of a broad range of social and occu- 
pational groups so that it gives a fair reflection of the popula- 
tion’s needs and desires. 

(d) There is more opportunity for the practice of independent 
thought and action free from direct legislative influence. The 
method reinforces the autonomy of the board. 

Disadvantages'. 

(a) The process of selection can be highly political without public 
review or participation, relying almost entirely on party leader- 
ship designation and party votes in the legislature. 

(b) The process, especially if combined with long tenure, can result 
in a board which is independent in thought and action from 
both the legislative and executive branches of government to 
an extent which may not reflect the contemporary interests 
of the electorate. 

(c) The process can lead to a predominance of male members 
drawn from the legal profession, to the neglect of other im- 
portant segments of society, such as other professions, labor, 
women, and the arts. 

Appointment by the Governor. In 32 states tlie governor appoints at 
least a majority of the members of the state board. The governor’s 
appointive power is usually limited by requiring confirmation of his 
appointments by the state legislature or one of its houses, or by a state 
council. 

Advantages: 

(a) The governor can constitute the board without cost to state 
government 

(b) The governor has enough prestige to command the service of 
people who are outstanding and whose judgment and ability 
he respects. 

(c) Since a state board should work closely with the governor, a 
board whose members are appointed by ^m is in a better 
position to press for needed educational improvements and 
support through the executive branch of government than is a 
board constituted by other means. 

(d) Gubeniatorial nomination fixes more clearly the responsibility for 
initiating c^didates, and committee hearings (if consent of the 
legislature is needed) would permit public assessment of the edu- 
cational philosophy of the nominees. 

Disadvantages: 

(a) Unless safeguards are introduced, excessive political control 
may be introduced and weak candidates chosen. Such safe- 
guards usually chosen are: confirmation by the legislature of 
appointments and overlapping terms and tenure of state board 
members so that no one governor may dominate the board. 

(b) The electorate does not participate directly in the process of 
selection. 
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Ex-Officio Members. In most states, the chief state school officer has 
some official responsibility on the state board. In 13 states he is desig- 
nated an ex-officio member. In 8 states, the governor and other state 
officials serve ex-officio. In 2 states, all members of the board are state 
government officials. In several states persons holding certain educational 
positions are designated membe’-s of the state board. 

Advantages: 

(a) Ex-officio membership of goyenunent officials promotes har- 
monious relationships in educational administration. 

(b) Coordination of state education activities with other state gov- 
ernmental activities is facilitated. 

Disadvantages: 

fa) Ex-officio membership of the chief state school officer intro- 
duces a peer relationship with other governmental anu lay 
members which confuses the legislative-executive functions of 
policy-making and administration and may introduce unneces- 
sary conflicts. 

(b) People in ex-officio status have other jobs and cannot devote 
the full time needed to state educational matters. 

(c) The circumstances which gave early rise to ex-officio meml^r- 
ship no longer exist— historically, the difficulty of transportation 
and communication which did not facilitate board meetings 
of members who lived in widely scattered areas. 

(d) Ex -officio membership of people holding certain educational 
positions is undesirable since they are h’^ely to represent their 
own narrowly vested interests. 

There are other methods of selection which have been postulated: 
(a) appointment by one house of a bicameral legislature, with or without 
the advice and consent of the other; and (b) appointment by the judiciary. 



Some Safeguards Relating to Selection 

As was stated earlier, one method of selecting board members may 
be preferable in a given state and not in another. The following considera- 
tions should be taken into account in any event. 

The first consideration is the constitutional and legislative provisions 
for educational leadership in the state. State constitutional provisions for 
organizational framework should be characterized by simplicity, leaving 
the fleshing out process to legislative enactment of statutory details. The 
reason is, of course, that constitutional mandates, once estabhshed, are 
difficult to change. Simple, broad, and flexible provisions permit the legis- 
lature to make such changes in details as the times and the mood of the 
people dictate. An education department, its governing board of education 
and the chief state school officer should be provided for in the state’s 
constitution, thus helping to remove them from the dangers of excessive 
poUtical manipulation and control. The protective autonomy of constitu- 
tional status helps to guarantee the state board and its executive officer 
the opportunity and freedom to interpret with clarity, perceptiveness, and 
conviction to the public, to the educational community, and to the political 
arena, the educational needs of a state without fear of political reprisal or 
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the recriminations of special vested interest gi-oups. State boards without 
me aoiiiiy to do this are hardly more than custodial in function. 

Judging from the trends and from critical analyses made of the var- 
ious methods of selection, it would appear that if board members are to be 
elected by the people, it should be on a nonpartisan basis. Election by 
representatives of the people has some desirable safeguards against undue 
po Ideal influence. Appointment by the governor is the most prominent 
method. Relatively long overlapping terms and tenure and confirmation 
by le^slative action would seem to be appropriate measures to be employed 
in this method. Ex-officio representation in any case should be kept to a 
minimum, if not eliminated entirely. Boards should be lay boards without 
educators or other special interest group representatives. 

One possible desirable method of ensuring the selection of prestigious 
people to boards might be the use of an expert panel or committee com- 
posed of both educators and knowledgeable laymen, to identify’ keep 
lists of, and recommend persons for selection to board membership, whether 
the board is appointed by the governor or the legislature. If the "legislature 
elects, the governor or the legislature itself might establish the panel; if 
the governor appoints, either he or the legislature could establish the 
committee. Joint participation in the process facilitates better selection, a 
wider representation of interests, and probably better support for education 
and more harmonious governmental relationships. 

Size, Tenure and Responsibilities 

Some other aspects of board organization and membership should 
be considered here. A board’s autonomy is seriously weakened if the chair- 
man of the board is designated by other than the board membership itself. 

Size. The size of a board is important. A board should be large enough 
to represent the interests of the people yet small enough so that prestige 
is attached to the office and so that all members may be actively engaged 
in Ae deliberations esseiitial to sound policy development. Practice now 
varies from 3 to 23. A desirable range is probably from. 7 to 1 3. 

Term and Tenure. The term of office is an important factor in the 
stability, strength, and continuity of a board. For example, terms must be 
long enough to give some assurance that board members may serve effec- 
tively after an orientation period which may consume as much as one or 
two years. Terms should also overlap so that there is an experiet’-'pri 
majority at all times and so that there is no sudden and radical ruph 
state policy and action whi A may have echoing effects through^ a 
entire state system. Moreover, in cases where an elected official appoints 
bo^d members, the terms should be of sufficient length to pr^ -ent that 
official from gaining control of the board in a single term. ITiis is especially 
important in highly charged political system?. FinaUy, terms should not be 
so long, nor should provisions for members to succeed themselves be such, 
as to result in conservative, bland, inflexible boards, unresponsive to the 
will of the people. Boards having long membership terms and slow turnover 
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tend to become seamless domestic dispensations characterized by saltless- 
ness, more interested in senatorial courtesies among themselves, preserving 
amenities in the premises, ana m Keeping luiwmax — r- 

than they are in developing educational policy. 

Terms should preferably not be less than six years in length and 
never less than four years. The permitted length of service should not be 
more than ten or at most 12 years. If the term is approximate y ten years, 
a board member should not be permitted to succeed himself. If erms are, 
say, four years in length, it must be recognized that the usual niember will 
probably only have a half-life of about two years in productive service. 

It would be well, tuo, to stipulate a retirement age for board mmbers. 
Usual compulsory retirement practice calls for retirenient between the ages 
of 68 and 72. A board comprised of older members is usually a conserva- 
tive, less active body. 

Scope of Responsibilities. Something should be said about die scope 
of responsibilities of a state board of education. Practice varies wioe y 
here A model for the future would suggest that a highly competent state 
board of education should embrace the full sweep of educational policy 
development responsibilities for the educational system of the state, extena- 
ing at least through elementary and secondary levels, in order to achieve 
the broad goals stated at the beginning of this paper. \A^ether or not any 
segment of higher education, or all of it, is included will depend in each 
state upon tradition and the competence of the board. A strong argument 
can be made for having a state board in charge of education through the 
community college level in order to insure articulation between closely 
related levels of education. Certainly, separate state boards of vocational 
education should not be tolerated. Where separate state boards exist for 
higher education and for elementary and secondary education, there is a 
trend toward having super-coordinating boards. 

The overarching responsibilities of a board are not unlike some of 
the responsSes of a board of trustees of a hi^er institution. Within 
legal and constitutional mandates a board should have in its portfolio of 
responsibilities the following: 

e Directing the accomplishment of the distinctive pulses for which 
the board and its education department were established. 

• Carefully selecting, counselling with, and supporting the chief state 

school officer, relying on him for leadership in eduwtional policy 
and planning, and assisting hiin in the exercise of that leadership 
(to be discussed in the next section). 

• The interpretation and establishment of educarionai policy within 
the broad policy mandates of the legislature, the ?^®^s-ght of the 
quality of the educational system, and assistance in the planning 
for educational growth. 

• AcQuis.tion, conservation, and development of resources for the 
department’s support and implem.entation of the educational pro- 
gram of the state. 

9 Promoting understanding and cooperation between the ^°P|f 

state the political community, the educational community, and 
tfie state education department by interpreting the opinions and 
judgments of each of these to the other. 
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Governing boards legislate; chief state school officers execute. In this 
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istratiou; arrogant executive officers sometimes are too aggressive in arro- 
gating unto themselves policy determinations which should be cleared with 
their boards. In some situations, it might be wise to reduce to a brief 
memorandum of understanding a series of policy statements which will 
clarify what the division of responsibilities is between the board and its 
executive officer. Where there is mutual good will and sound relationships 
between a board and its executive officer, any attempts of one to poach 
upon the territory of the other can be easily adjusted. 

State boards of education should divest themselves of any responsi- 
bilities for the operation of schools, specialized or otherwise. (However, 
in at least two or thi'ee states, there are movements to have the state board 
assume at least temporary control of districts or segments of districts in 
urban ghettoes or to assume at least temporary responsibility for the 
operation of exemplary and innovative demonstration schools. ) 

Boards composed of people who can make a real contribution; who 
are not burdened with narrowly vested interests and ur alutary political 
bias; who can spend enough time to know the educational system well; who 
can ask discerning questions and be willing to talk and fight for their 
convictions; who are not simply rubber-stamps for their chief executive 
officers; — such boards are viable, prestige boards that will command the 
respect, confidence, and support of the people, political leaders, the 
educational community, and their own state education departments. 

To paraphrase some recent comments of Commissioner Harold Howe 
of the U.S. Office of Education: The difference in a board’s success in 
getting state support appears to lie less in the mechanics of selection than 
in the prestige attached to board membership; in the phenomenon that 
builds a tradition by which service on the school board — whether by 
appointment or election — ^becomes the business of the state’s most distin- 
guished citizens. 



The Chief State School Officer 

It has been said of higher institutions that the quickest way to change 
an institution is to change its leadership. Whatever else one may say about 
a board and the discharge of its responsibilities, it has gone a long way 
in accomplishing its mission if it at least knows how to pick an excep- 
tionally gifted leader as its executive officer. It is its most important func- 
tion. (The implied assumption, of course, is that a board has or should 
have this constitutional or statutory responsibility.) If the chief state school 
officer is elected or designated by the governor, a board can still count 
itself fortunate if it has the services of a competent commissioner or 
superintendent. 

Methods of Selection 

Appointment by the Governor. In four states, the chief state school 
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officer h appointed by the governor. In each of these states the state 
board is also appointed by the governor. 

Advatuages: 

(a) Gubernatorial appointment would aid in assuring Iianr.cny in 
overall state planning and coordination. Administrative inde- 
pendence of a department of education weakens executive 
responsibility and leads to serious conflict within state govern- 
ment over basic educational policy. 

(b) Growing public concern with education suggests that it should 
be brought closer to the electorate through appointment of 
the chief state school officer by the governor. 

(c) Chief state school officers who are vested with great powers, 
such as quasi-judicial powers, should be more directly responsi- 
ble to the electorate through the governor. 

(d) The separation of education from other aspects of government 
is inconsistent with the principle of executive responsibility and 
inappropriate in a field of such great moment to government 
and to public policy in general. The public, in other arrange- 
ments, acting through its franchise, could not hold any official 
accountable for educational policies. 

(e) If the chief state school officer were appointed by the governor 
for a term longer than the governor and were removable only 
for cause, he would be relatively free of short-range political 
pressure. 

(f) Appointment by the governor involves less risk that selection 
will be based on partisan political considerations as witnessed 
by gubernatorial choices in some states of other officials in such 
fields as health and mental hygiene. 

(g) When boards are not competent, and are likely to choose or 
appoint an executive officer not more able than themselves, a 
governor can repair the deficiency Similarly, election of chief 
state school officers does not necessarily guarantee competence. 

Disadvantages'. 

(a) The national trend has been increasingly toward selection of 
the chief state school officer by the state board of education. 

fb) Partisan political considerations should not be permitted to 
influence the education of our youth. 

(c) Educational policy is a matter which transcends the term of 
any governor; there must be a body and executives who bridge 
the gap from one state administration to another and from 
one legislature to the next. 

(d) Education is a check on government itself; it should not be put 
in a position where it can readily be captured by one or another 
contestant for governmental power. 

(5) Unless the appointment 'S with the consent of a legislative 
body, there is no opportunity for the electorate indirectly to 
participate or to examine publicly the qualifications of the 
person to hold an important office. 

Election by Popular Vote. In 22 states, the chief state school officer 
is elected by popular vote. The terms are for two or four years, and the 
methods of election vary greatly. A few have political convention nomina- 
tions. Others have bipartisan or nonpartisan ballots, qu,ite apart from the 
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election in the state. Some of tliese are special elections held in 
the Spring instead of in the fail when the political elections occur. 

Advantages: 

(a) The person elected represents the majority will of the people. 

(b) Nonpartisan provisions ensure that undesirable political influ- 
ences and aspirations do not interfere with the educational 
process. 

Disadvantages: 

(a) Highly competent people will not enter the dusty plain of 
politics; also, the costs of campaigning are a deterrent, as well 
as the short term of office. 

(b) Politically-oriented educational officers are likely to let political 
biases enter into their decisions in educational policy develop- 
ment and in the distribution of both state and federal funds. 

(c) Politically-o-.iented executive officers will allot time to political 
^fairs which should be devoted to educational planning and 
development. Running for re-election is especi^ly detrimental 
to the educational system and to the state education agency. 

(d) Students of political science and of state educational admin- 
istraticn, in rare agreement, agree that chief state educational 
officers should not be selected by popular vote. 

(e) The practice of electing chief state educational officers persists 
only because the elated chief state school officer is generally 
a constitutional officer and it is difficult to change constitu- 
tional provisions. 

(f) The requirement of residence in a state prevents a nationwide 
search for “the” best candidate. 

(g) Chief state school officers elected by ^^pular vote are usually 
given only non-discretionary ministerial duties which limit their 
educational usefulness. 

Appointtncfit by the State Board of Education. As Mendes-France 
once remarked, to govern is to choose. A board that is empowered to 
choose its own executive has no greater responsibility. Twenty-four states 
have adopted this method, as contrasted with only 4 in 19i0 and 13 in 1950. 

Advantages: 

(a) A board having responsibility for educational policy develop- 
ment has the assurance that its policies and decisions will be 
executed in consonance with its wishes. 

(b) Partisan political considerations are sharply reduced. 

(c) The nationai iX end has been increasingly toward this method. 

(d) The meth<^ encourages the state board to restrict its operations 
to leffsJative functions, while leaving liie executive sphere ofi 
administrative control to the chief state school officer. 

(e) A chief educational officer can be more independent in thought 
and action free irom direct political influence. 

(f ) A board can rarige nationwide for a competent person. 

(g) The process is responsive to the people without requiring a 
popular vote or indirect representation of the people thi oueh 
political appointive authority. 
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Disad va n tages : 

(a) In a time when it is important to relate education to the 
political process in wholesome ways, it becomes somewhat more 
difficult to do so when the chief state school officer is thus 
shielded from direct political appointive authority. 

(b) An incompetent board may choose an incompetent executive. 

(c) Executive control by the governor is weakened. 

Joint Selection. One variation from the foregoing methods that has 
been suggested is that the chief state educational officer be appointed by 
a board with the approval of the governor. It is possible to visu^ize, under 
this arrangement, unlimited potential for disagreement and conflict, not 
only over the appointment of a chief state school officer, but even more 
likely over his retention or removal. If the governor were given no power 
with respect to the removal of a chief state school officer, a new governor 
might find himself confronted by one whom he did not want but could not 
remove. On the other hand, were the governor and the state board to share 
in the removal power, the result could be at worst, conflict, and at best, 
the introduction into a state educational agency of a lack of continuity. 

One further novel arrangement has been suggested recently in order 
to centralize executive control of the policy-making role in education. The 
suggestion is that a chief state school officer be appointed by the governor 
but approved by the state board. The same potential for conflict as was 
discussed earlier would seem to obtain here. 

The author can be as prejudiced as anyone else. All he needs is the 
right subject. The clear preference is for a chief state school officer to be 
appointed by the state board of education, however that body is constituted. 

Tenure, Compensation and Responsibilities 

Term-of-office and tenure provisions for chief state school officers 
vary widely from state to state. As of January 1963, 31 states had legally 
fixed of office ranging from 1 to 6 years with four years being most 
popuiai. All elected state educational officers (22) had legally fixed terms 
(2 or 4 years) while of the other 9, 6 were appointed by the state board 
and 3 by the governor. It has been argued that it is sound practice to make 
provision in the law for fixed terms in years of office for the chief state 
school officer. The office is created by law and powers and duties are 
delegated by law. It is argued that regardless of the method employed in 
his selection, the commissioner should have some security while in office 
to exercise powers and conduct his duties without fear of dismissal at 
the unlimited discretion of the agency or officer employing or designating 
him. A U.S. Office of Education document suggests: 

Where the state governor can dismiss the chief state school officer 
without showing cause, the educational affairs of the state cannot be 
removed from partisan politics. Where the state board of education 
can dismiss the chief state school officer without showing cause, the 
board or individual members of the board may b., encouraged at times 
to intrude upon the professional sphere of administrative control. Dis- 
missal without cause under any conditions is incompatible with demo- 
cratic ideals.^® 
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It is probably logical and inevitable that an elected official or one 
appointed by the governor should have a term of office. But a case can be 

.1 ■!•<» . * 1 -i - .1 1 

uiauc iui Having a cniei siaie scnooi oiiicer serve ai me pleasure oi a siaie 
board that appoints him. Especially is this ideal, if the board has prestige 
and is able to command the services of a competent chief state school 
officer. Where there is a tradition of political control, influence, or inter- 
ference, a chief state school officer would be wise to demand a contract 
for a fixed number of years, in the absence of any other tenure provisions. 
If he is to be appointed by the governor for a fixed term, the term should 
not coincide with the term in office of the appointing governor. 



The term of office, upon appointment, should be at least four years 
in length. A shorter term can hardly provide the incumbent with enough 
time to demonstrate his professional ability or to make the changer he and 
the board agree are necessary to make in the state agency or in the educa- 
tional system. That span of time will also give the state board or appointing 
authority ample opportunity to evaluate the chief state school officer’s 
effectiveness and whether the public interest requires the creation of a 
wholesome vacancy or earlier retirement than originally contemplated. 

Only a few comments need be made on salary. While some progress 
has been made in recent years, present practice in the states strongly sug- 
gests that the low salaries paid chief state school officers seriously handicap 
the states in recruiting and retaining highly competent executive officers, 
and just as seriously, since the chief state school officer’s salary is usually 
the ceiling paid within the state educational agency, even lower salaries 
constitute a barrier to the employment of subordinate professional staff. 

A rule of thumb is in order. The salary of a chief state school officer 
should be just as high as (or even higher) than the salary paid to the 
highest-salaried local superintendent of schools (to be found usually in the 
large urban districts) or that of the state university president. There is a 
high correlation between the status and prestige of a state board and its 
educational agency, on the one nand, and the states where such practice 
obtains. The chief state school officer should, of course, serve as the 
executive officer of the board and as head of the department of education. 
One of the primary factors contributing to great prestige in the office of a 
chief state school officer is the vesting of quasi-judicial powers in him, 
whether or not these are reviewable by the state board. Such powers 
permit more rapid redress of grievances in the educational system than 
would be possible in the courts, vvhich is, of course, why the practice arose. 



Summary 

In summary, the preference of this writer is for the appointment by 
the legislature or by the governor of distinguished lay citizens to a state 
board of education (7 to 13 members) upon nomination by an advisory 
panel, with the members to have overlapping terms of up to 10 years. The 
state board should have power to appoint its own chief executive officer to 
serve at their pleasure. By law or by memorandum of understanding, the 
board and the chief state school officer would have a clear understanding 
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of the division of their respective legislative and executive responsibilities. 
1 ne cniet siaie scnooi oiiicer wouia commana a salary at least as mgti as 
that paid to tlie state university president or to the highest-salaried local 
school superintendent within the state. The chief state school officer would 
have quasi-judicial duties. The state board and its state education depart- 
ment would have no operational responsibilities for educational institutions. 



Functions of a State Education Department 

Deriving from the forces bringing about change discussed in previous 
sections as well as from the basic beliefs and assumptions posed in the 
first part of this chapter are several implications involving new functions, 
operations, and adaptations which state education departments should con- 
sider. There wUl be some who will argue that none of these is really new 
or “emergent.” This may be so. But present conditions surely give them a 
new urgency, and there is hardly uniform theory or practice in the several 
states with respect to many of them. 

The list of functions discussed on the following pages is not meant 
to be exhaustive. All of them, if assumed, promote state leadership in 
education. All of them are concerned with accelerating change. All of them 
are based on the premise that in the modern era, a state education depart- 
ment must b»^ i. agent of change and that if innovation is to be timely and 
effective, change must even be institutionalized and professionalized. 

There are several primary functions which a state education depart- 
ment aspiring to excellence must be willing to assume. Many departments 
are performing a few of them. Only a comparatively few range over the 
entire lot. And of these, only a handful can be adjudged professionally 
competent in their exercise. While there may be some who will argue that 
excellence, by definition, cannot be ubiquitous, one can counter that the 
full fruition of the concept of creative federalism can only come about if 
all state education departments make some minimal arrangements for 
carrying out responsibilities in each of these primary categories. And it 
should be kept in mind that there are many commendable and diverse ways 
to give practical effect to these functions. No one state education depart- 
ment has the answer. 

The Establishment of Educatio’’-^l Goals 

Seneca once stated that if we do not know to which port we are sailing, 
no wind is favorable. Comparatively few state education departments 
have gone through the process of defining broad goals to which state 
government, the local schools, and citizens can commit ther .selves in 
allocating the combined local-state-federal resources available for the’r 
accomplishment. It is a painfrl process and one which, if it is to be well 
done, involves wide participation and consensus. 

Broad goals are: providing an adequate supply of well-qualified 
teachers; providing f''’- each school the curriculum materials, activities, and 
procedures that contribute most directly to developing an individual’s 
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ability to think; construction of enough new classrooms to keep pace with 
jnf^rp^cjng sHTclIiiicntj tli 6 ©iicoursgcnisnt of innovEtion to 2,cliiov0 more 
efficient use of materials, facilities, and personnel; reorganizing local dis- 
tricts into units that are administratively and educationally strong and 
financially efficient; providing adequate opportunities for continuing edu- 
cation for adults in all phases of their lives: work, family, public, and 
cultural life; etc. 

Such a goal statement should recognize the proper role of local direc- 
tion and control of individual elements of the educational system and the 
overriding responsibility of the state to ensure quality performance by those 
individual elements. Requiring even more effort is the process of defining 
specific educational objectives to be achieved in the teaching and learning 
process. 

Henry S. Dyer of the Educational Testing Service has recently given 
us the reasons why the goals formulated in the past have been largely 
non-functional: too much reliance on the magic of words; too little public 
participation in formulating the goals; and too great readiness to suppose 
that the goals are already given and require only to be achieved. 

What are the desirable outcomes of the educational process, not only 
in terms of basic skills but including behavioral outputs as well? Each 
state must develop its own taxonomy of both cognitive and non-cognitive 
objectives. 

Evaluation procedures cannot be exemplary nor can long-range plan- 
ning be fully effective without the definition of broad goals and specific 
educational objectives. 

Many chief state school officers and school administrators have 
viewed with disquiet, if not hostility, the National Assessment of Education 
program, encouraged by the federal government and supported by funds 
from the Carnegie Corporation and the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. This pioneer effort to develop a nationwide inventory of educa- 
tional progress should be welcomed, not resisted. 

Long-Range Planning 

It is paradoxical that simultaneously as we bear witness to the wide- 
spread exponential rate of change, there is growing insistence on long-range 
planning. The explanation is simple. Many rates of change are predictable. 
Projections can be made. On the other hand, it is a wise state education 
department that scrutinizes at least yearly and preferably continuously 
every aspect of its long-range plan to ensure that it accommodates the 
unexpected and expands as one moves into it. Simp' and stable straight-line 
relationships in education no longer exist. Education is a complex mix 
of many shifting and interacting components. 

Planning in some state education departments is now a year-round 
affair, not only as a basis for budgeting for the succeeding year’s needs but 
to make adjustments in long-range plans for unforeseen changes and 
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needs. 
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of Long-Range Planning and Program Development for the purpose, and 
others have taken significant steps in that direction. 



There is a grooving practice for state governments to engage in activi- 
ties relating to PPBS (planning-programming-budgeting system), fol- 
lowing the example of the Department of Defense which has influenced 
agencies throughout the federal government. State education departments 
reluctant to launch program budgeting will undoubtedly find soon enough 
that the initiation of program budgeting procedures by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Budget will be reflected in future federal criteria governing state and 
local applications for federal assistance in many program areas. States 
would do well to work closely with federal officials in order to ensure that 
state and federal programming systems are complementary' and mutually 
supporting. 



PPBS involves detailed planning for every area of a department’s 
responsibilities — planning in written form so that it can be discussed and 
reviewed by all concerned; planning in time perspective so that the future 
can be projected step by step; and planning in such form as to make visible 
the accomplishments of the department in » lation to its expenditure of 
resources. 



A recent writer on the subject states that program budgeting enables 
one to ask such questions as: 

What does this program attempt to do? 

What does it do it with and with what results? 

How much does it really cost? This year? Over five years? Over ten 

years? 

What could it do with fewer resources? With more resources? 

What other function might it take on or give up? Should it be continued 

and at what level of support? 

A plaiming-programming-budgeting system is designed to give a de- 
partment head the information he needs for decision making. It forces the 
periodic identification and assessment of needs and opportunities for edu- 
cational programs, materials, and methods in a state and the definition of 
the human and physical resources necessary to carry them out. 

No one should underestimate the difficulties and rigorous discipline 
required in developing a program budget for education. But it is indicative 
of the increased accountability being asked of educators for stewardship 
of an important growth industry that they are increasingly subjecting mem- 
selves to the process (or are being required to do so). 

There are other emerging techniques which can be applied in educa- 
tion and which not only supply information and data needed to make 
decisions but also analyses of the relationships of variables having a bearing 
on the outcomes of the decision process. These include systems analysis 
techniques. Program Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT), and 
manpower assessment. 
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There is new emphasis at the federal level on comprehensive state- 
wide planning. The IJ.S. Office of Education is making funds available to 
states to enable them to: (a) package or consolidate several federal aid 
programs for education in order to make them more coherent and effective 
in achieving the objectives set for them and to eliminate excessive paper- 
work; and (b) develop comprehensive planning capability which extends 
beyond federal programs to include statewide interests and problems. 

Here is an opportunity for all state education departments— now 
notably deficient in the planning function and skills, yet, paradoxically, 
the most logical agencies to provide technical planning leadership and 
services for education in their respective states — to assume the most im- 
portant funciion they can perform. 

Planning is a technical process and as such involves the systematic 
application of a rational methodology to the tasks of identifying and 
resolving the persistent and compelling problems of educational develop- 
ment. it usually entails: 

® identifying and projecting educational needs; 

• clarifying and quantifying educational objectives; 

« delineating alternative uses of resources to attain objectives; 

& estimating potential effectiveness and efficiency of each alternative; 

» integrating all functions of the educational system into an intemaJIv 
consistent plan of action; and 

& recommending an optimum plan for administrative action. 

Three distinct dimensions of inquiry are inherent in the planning 
process : 



• To what extent can it be demonstrated that the goals and objectives 
of the educational system are relevant to the persistent and compel- 
ling social, cultural, and economic problems of the state, region, and 
nation? 

® Given relevant goals and objectives to pursue, to v/hat extent can it 
be demonstrated that tliese goals and objectives are in fact being 
achieved by the educational system, boih short term and long term? 

• To what extent can it be demonstrated tliat the educational system is 
efficient, while achieving its principal objectives? 

• To what extent are resources used optimally? 

• To what extent are individual pupils benefitting from the 
system’s programs, services, and organization? 

• What undesired or unanticipated consequences result from 
the system’s operations? 

Planning embraces a series of processes ranging from the determina- 
tion of educational needs to legislative and administrative action. They 
incl'tde: 

• organizing and staffing for planning; 

• developing a planning strategy; 

• assessing educational needs through statewide or intensive study; 
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• cYEluEting cdiiCEtionsI pcrforniEncc snd output^ 

• setting goals, objectives, and targets for planning; 

• formulating alternative ways to achieve objectives; 

• reducing alternatives to best methods possible within limitations of 
present and projected future resources; 

• translating plans into action programs; and 

• recycling the planning process in the light of experience. 

The characteristics of a competent planning mechanism have been 
described. To be effective, it should have these capacities: 

• to provoke inputs from all relevant constituent elements within the 
state; 

• to assimilate these inputs into an inte^al whole, and to specify goals, 
priorities, and objectives of the planning; 

• to translate these into alternative courses of action, based upon 
technical study and evaluation; 

• to feedback alternatives to constituent elements for reaction and 
further input; 

• to mediate reactions as ad^'^ntages and disadvantages; 

® to decide on one appropriate, achievable, and defensible compre- 
hensive plan for statewide educational improvement; and 

• to advocate plan acceptance by responsible agencies and institutions. 

Many state education departments will not soon be able to play this 
full planning role; but they should at least be engaged in many aspects 
of the task outlined, cooperating with other agencies in state government, 
higher institutions, local school systems, and relevant federal agencies. 
State education departments, too, should be able to provide essential plan- 
ning assistance services directly to local and other state educational 
agencies. 



Moreover, state education departments may well establish regional or 
intermediate units (or strengthen them for planning purposes, if they now 
exist) which can effectively: (a) provide planning assistance to local school 
districts within a given area, including evaluative services; and (b) assist 
the state in its statewide planning functions. 

Two points should be emphasized: planning must relate to the political 
process; programs and plans adopted must become both political and 
popular — that is (a) political leaders (meaning the legislature and the 
governor) must be persuaded that educational recommendations should be 
translated into annual legislative programs; and (b) the people must be 
persuaded that the programs and actions contemplated are needed and 
should be implemented. 

On the one hand, political involvem.ent is necessary; on the other, 
state beards and superintendents must be strong enough and courageous 
enough to resist the warping of soundly conceived educational ends and 
programs oy undue partisan purpose. To achieve political responsiveness 
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without abandoning professional responsibility, as Goldhammer and his 
colleagues have stated, is a fine art, and one that grows more important 
as education has assumed national and political importance. 

Planning today which does not take account of the many relevant 
state and federal agencies involved in education, namely, housing, highway 
development, recreation, urban development and welfare services— will 
not achieve the wholeness necessary in a day of interlocking complexity. 

If intelligence can be defined as anticipatory behavior, then long- 
range planning is a hallmark of excellence in state educational leadership. 
Robert Bridges once remarked, that “wisdom lies in masterful administra- 
tion of the unforeseen.” The future belongs to those who prepare for it. 

Guidance and Coordination 

A strong state education department should carry on a number of 
activities designed to guide educational activities in specific directions in 
line with broad goals and educational objectives. Eighteen pertinent exam- 
ples of these activities are given in a previous volume of this series.* They 
range from the development of master or statewide plans for school district 
organization, to promoting the use of the various instructional tech- 
nologies, including educat'.onal television and computer-assisted instruc- 
tion. 

The foregoing are just some of the leadership functions which a state 
education department can perform. These activities become elements in an 
overall integrated plan, the development of which is in the mainstream of 
a department’s activity, as discussed in the previous section on planning. 

It is probably recognized that a key feature and common element in 
many of these activities is the provision of state financial aid in order to 
stimulate local school systems to conduct programs for the purpose of 
increasing quality and opportunity. Planning and exhortation are important; 
but it helps to hold out a carrot to accomplish given ends. 

A major strategy in getting change is the use of dollars. It is no acci- 
dent that the recent Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare was, prior 
to his government service, a foundation president. An emergent function 
of a state education department is to act more like a combined management 
consultant firm and philanthropic foundation, able to provide consultative 
services on a wide variety of problems and to offer money to bring about 
correction and change on the basis of formulated plans judged by adopted 
slate criteria. 

It may well be — if local school systems cannot be depended upon 
uniformly to improve fast enough and to attack critical problems on their 
own initiative — that the trend, (following the example of the federal 
government) will be toward increased categorical aid at the state level at 
the expense of continuing increases in general foundation aid. However, 



♦See Planning and Effecting Needed Changes in Education, op. ciL, pp. 312-13. 
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it is interesting to note a few signs in the opposite direction in the federal 
financing of education, namely, consolidation of related programs and 
broadening of others. 

But state education departments have other guidance functions which 
may include cooperation on a peer basis rather than a clear-cut coordinating 
or steering role. The entrance in a serious way into education of the federal 
government urges upon state education departments the function of serving 
as a two-way channel of communication between local school systems and 
the federal government in programs where the state agency has no clear, 
mandated, middle-man administrative function. A department can assist 
local school systems in developing applications for federal research funds. 
Strong state leadership can provide guidance and coordination to local 
school systems in planning for Title III, ESEA funds for supplementary ser- 
vices and centers. At the same time, it can assist the federal government 
in selecting those Title III projects deserving of highest priority. 

The Economic Opportunity Act almost by-passes the states; yet some 
states have been able to exert strong influence on local school systems to 
do their part in community efforts to combat poverty. 

Education has an important '•ole to play in the Appalachian Regional 
Development Program. Cooperating with other state agencies in planning 
those educational developments which can secure additional local and 
federal support in order to improve regional productivity is an important 
function for state education departments in several states. 

The Model Cities Demonstration Program and Neighborhood Service 
Center Program will soon require that local school systems in large urban 
areas join several other local agencies, public and private, in improving 
blighted urban areas. State education departments will be asked (as they 
already have been) to assist in such planning. 

Marshaling all the educational resources within any given geographi- 
cal sector of a state — a region or a large metropolitan area — ^such as 
universities, colleges, the school system; the museums, the performing arts 
groups, television, etc., for the purpose of bringing aU pertinent resources 
to bear on given problems, requires persuasive and imaginative leadership 
of the highest order. Research problems, the organization of supplementary 
educational centers under Title III of l^EA, and the development of re- 
gional educational laboratories under the Cooperative Research Act are 
three examples where strong state leadership can make a difference. 

Although alluded to earlier, it would be well to emphasize that state 
education departments will find it increasingly essential to confer and 
cooperate with such sister agencies of state government as health, labor, 
welfare, state councils on the arts, state offices of local government, and 
regional planning, etc., in planning for curricular change and educational 
programming. Vocational education sectors of state education departments 
are more familiar with such cooperation. The point is that there will be an 
increasing number of specialized areas within state education departments 
which will find it necessary to join with other relevant state agencies in 
cooperative planning. 
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To date there have been imperfections of execution in the federal 



government as its agencies — particularly the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and the U.S. Office of Education — have launched vast new programs 
in order to correct deficiencies in our educational system. Some of these 
administrative flaws are understandable and will be corrected. Some ground 
rules and methods are not easily accommodated, either on a philosophical 
or practical basis. In any case, state education departments can serve as 
an important buffer or bridge of interpretation between the federal gov- 
ernment and local agencies. 



In the following sections, some specific areas where increased guid* 
ance and coordination are needed, are developed in greater depth. 

School District Reorganization. While school district reorganization 
has been mentioned as an important problem needing state education 
department leadership through guidance and coordination services, a greater 
sense of urgency in solving it must be created. While the number of school 
districts has dropped nearly 60 percent in ten years, there are still too 
many and the situation in some states is disgraceful. There simply is no 
excuse for the barrier of small inefficient districts when the expectation is 
that every child is to be educated to the utmost of his abilities and interests. 



At the minimum, every state with a remaining problem should have 
a master plan of school district reorganization established by statutory 
authority in order to accelerate the creation of school systems large enough 
to offer the curriculums and services necessary to meet individual student 
needs and for the more efficient and economical operation of the schools. 
If such master plans provide only for voluntary reorganization, the states 
should at least offer incentive financial aid to induce reorganization. 

Because education has become so important, the time has probably 
come to recognize that effective school district reorganization from here on 
out can only be accomplished by legislative fiat. It is, of course, difficult 
to disabuse communities of the notion that local control and smallness are 
equated with quality. Too often their insistence upon local control is 
merely the exercise of their presumed right to be as bad as they want to be. 

It may well be that by accelerating the process of making larger 
districts out of smaller ones the problem of how to increase the quality 
of local leadership can be sohed. As John Fischer of Columbia has said, 
there are not enough good school superintendents to go around. Fewer 
school districts will fit more readUy the pool of leadership competence 
available. 



At the other end of the problem of school district reorganization is 
the situation where large city school systems have become too big to be 
manageable and educationally effective. How to decentralize authority and 
responsibility to smaller units within a large urban area in order to make 
a central bureaucracy more responsive to local constituencies is one aspect 
of the intense problem of urban education. (See Chapter 2 for suggested 
alternatives) . 
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earlier comments on vocational education: 



• the establishment of area vocational schools and opportunities in 
order to distribute occupational education more evenly throughout 
a given state; 

• better planning for the development of occupational education pro- 
grams, such planning to involve closer cooperation with commei x 
and industry m order that employers, labor force requirements, and 
job opportunities are brought into more productive relationships 
with the education provided; 

• a heavier investment in improved guidance and counseling; 

• provision for continuing education in order to accommodate the ef- 
fects of rapid obsolescence of skills; 

• closer cooperation and understanding between the academic subject 
matter areas and occupational education; and 

• working towards a parity of esteem between the academic 5 bjects 
and vocational education programs and courses. 

Certification requirements for vocational education teachers and civil 
service requirements for state education department employment in voca- 
tional education need drastic overhaul. Often, requirements are so inflexible 
and detailed as to make it impossible to employ someone in vocational 
education who is less than middle-aged. The requirements simply cannot 
be met any sooner. We need to relieve ourselves of the petty tyrannies of 
state regulations. 



A University of Chicago professor of law has said: 

Law is not a positive good; it is a necessary evil ... we may judge the 
excellence of our society not by how much law we have but by how 
little. 



It is probably commonplace knowledge that much of vocational and 
technical education is shifting upwards to the community college level, 
precisely because increased sophistication is required to make a service- 
oriented and technological society work. Fostering better cooperation be- 
tween community colleges and secondary schools is essential in planning 
vocational education programs to be conducted by each (1) in order to 
avoid duplication, (2) to distribute such opportunities better throughout any 
any given state, and (3) to avoid confusing the public about what vocational 
education is and what the purposes of community colleges are. 

It is not an infrequent observation that those in vocational education 
at the secondary level express little fondness for the community colleges, 
and vice versa. Community colleges sometimes behave as if they have a 
patent on educational nobility. Often, there is internecine warfare between 
the two. The Federal Vocational Education Act has aroused tensions, and 
not always creative ones. One is reminded of the pompous Church of 
England cleric who said one day to his non-conformist colleague, “We’re 
both doing God’s work, you in your way and I in His.” 

Finally, it is hard to see even vestigial logic in the archaic arrange- 
ments in some states which provide for separate governance of vocational 
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education. State education departments and vocational education boards 
should be consolidated. This is a time for wholeness, not fractionation, in 
leadership. 

Providing Consultative Services 

A leadership department must be in a position to provide expert 
assistance and creative service to local school systems in helping them to 
solve local or regional problems, initiate new programs, establish compli- 
cated relationships, and develop their sophistication in strategies of con- 
structive change. 

Local school systems should be able to solicit assistance from a state 
education department in a wide variety of areas; transportation efficiency, 
accounting systems (double entry bookkeeping and outside professional 
audits are now required in some states), school budgets, purchasing pro- 
cedures, automatic data processing equipment and procedures, long-range 
financial and other planning, racial integration, adoption of new curricu- 
lums, in-service education practices, employer-employee relationships and 
mediation services, the installation of advanced placement programs, use 
of new instructional technologies, solving instructional problems for the 
gifted, organizing supplementary educational centers, introducing pre- 
school and parent education programs, foreign area studies, school district 
reorganization, special programs for the disadvantaged, planning for the 
use of federal funds, the development of a research program, evaluation 
techniques — these are just some of the specific areas in which school 
districts need assistance, even large city school systems. 

But all states cannot afford vast professional staffs for these purposes. 
There are other ways to achieve the same ends of improving quality, effi- 
ciency, and educational opportunity. 

A state education department should have such relationships with the 
higher educational community of the state that it can call upon specific 
faculty and administrative officers of colleges ?nd universities to assist 
neighboring school systems in specialized areas. Some state education 
departments will have funds to pay for such consultation; all should at least 
be in a position to know when to suggest that a school system should take 
the initiative in seeking such assistance and use its own financial resources 
to pay for the assistance. 

Scarce state education department personnel can spread their effec- 
tiveness and achieve a multiplier effect if they call state or regional confer- 
ences to which teachers or administrators in given disciplines or admin- 
istrative specialties are invited for orientation or consultation: for example, 
all English teachers in a particular region could meet in a central location 
with state education department personnel to get better acquainted with a 
new curriculum proposal. 

Again, state education department personnel should have long since 
ceased trying to deal with individual local teachers. Instead, contacts should 
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be with school system supervisors. For example, a state level supervisor 
or consultant on mathematics might provide his services to and through 
local super v.oors of mathematics. 

Another way to provide consultation is to establish different types 
of demonstration centers throughout a state (with state funds if possible) 
to which high public visibility would be given. To such demonstration 
centers, teachers and administrators could come for instruction or orienta- 
tion. There are, in any case, pilot or lighthouse districts in any state where 
“best practice” prevails and which could be simihrly used. 

There is another way to assist school systems, in some states a 
cooperative review service has been established. Staff personnel (sometimes 
supplemented by college and university consultants) organize themselves 
as a task force to evaluate an entire school system in a two- or three-day 
visitation and render a comprehensive report on instructional and non- 
instructional activities, including school board relationships. The visit is 
preceded by a self-study performed by the school district. This service 
emulates regional accrediting procedures. It is another technique in exer- 
cising a department’s responsibility for evaluation (to be discussed in a 
succeeding section). Besides furnishing ordinary consultation at the request 
of any school district, the technique can also be used to focus on school 
systems that are poor in quality, and can contribute significantly in round- 
ing out the information necessary in urban education where research 
and evaluation ; re requisite in dealing with the problems of large cities. 

Even this kind of evaluative service can be adjusted to suit the needs 
of small education departments. For one thing, regional accrediting agencies 
perform a similar function for individual secondary schools, and state 
education departments, by developing closer relationships with such agen- 
cies, can rely on their reports in bringing about change and increased 
effectiveness at the local level. Most regional accrediting agencies do not 
evaluate entire school systems, however, and most operate only at the 
secondary level. 

Finally, a state education department can, at the minimum, develop a 
system which places greater emphasis on local self-evaluation by : 

• setting quality standards; 

e developing evaluative techniques for local use; 

• monitoring local evaluations of educational quality; 

establishing a priority system for providing direct departmental 
assistance to those districts needing it most; and 

• developing the use of small expert study teams to provide th service 
to the neediest districts. 

With thi? approach, a department can exert a greater and quicker 
impact on improving educational quality statewide. Moreover, the program 
requires a smaller investment of departmental resources relative to results 
secured. 

Instructional Technology. A special note on instructional technology 
in relation to consultative services should be made here. Instructional 
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technology has suddenly assumed proportions requiring firm and imagina- 
tive leadership from the state level. Since innovation is fast becoming the 
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ment is extending generous financial assistance to education in general, 
and for instructional materials in particular; and inasmuch as commerce 
and industry, whatever their social conscience, are acutely aware that there 
is a profit to be made in education — the educational establishment is 
being flooded with hardware, much of it untested, and some of it worthless. 
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There are other urgencies prompting education to explore the use of 
aids and media and large group instruction as means of improving the 
quality and increasing the quantity and efficiency of learning. A few are: 
the desire for a higher quality of education; the need for improving the 
erganization and presentation of knowledge; rapidly expanding enroll- 
ments; and the shortage of faculties and facilities. 

State education departments should feel a deep obligation to be so 
staffed, organized, and equipped as to enable them to furnish consultative 
advice, demonstrations, standards, and evaluative services to local schools 
in order to help them make the most efficient and economical use of the 
educational media now being produced. State education departments have 
a similar obligation with respect to educational television — a field too often 
thought of as something different f' )m other inbunctional technology and 
educational media. And, lest things get out of hand, department staff 
responsible for leadership in this area need to know the relative priority 
to be awarded software as against hardware. One is, of course, subordinate 
to and follows from, the other. 

In-service Educatic Such education should be emphasized as deserv- 
ing high priority in accelerating educational change. 

Ample funds and consultative services are needed for helping school 
systems to keep teachers up-to-date in their fields of knowledge and with 
new teaching techniques. In a more stable day, when knowledge and teach- 
ing method did not change at the oace characteristic of them today, 
keeping rurrert in one’s own field of Knowledge was considered an indi- 
vidual p' ofessional responsibility. It still is in other professions, but no 
longer to the same degree in teaching at the elementary and secondary 
%vel. Now, because education is considered an investment and not a cost 
and because education has a first priority in the achievement of state and 
national goals, responsibility for keeping teachers abreast of current knowl- 
edge has shifted from the individual teacher to larger units of govern- 
ment representing society’s interest in quality education. 

The states must supplement federal and local funds and provide 
imaginative ways in which all teachers, and administrators, too, can parti- 
cipate in order to keep them au coitrant with the obsolescence of old facts 
and the quantum jump of new knowledge. An effective teaching and learn- 
ing process can b? sustained against many adversities, but hardly against 
one in which transmitted knowledge contains error and i^alsehood. 
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INNOVaiION' and DlbSbMi.N'’>liON' 

Ideally all professional personnel in a state education department 
v.’c'jkl consider themselves as innovators and agents of change but this is 
too much to hope for in the short-run. The remedy over the long term lies 
in several specific activi^es and requisite conditions; 

1 .. As stated earlier, the posture o* inioliectuai stance of a state board 
and its chief e.xcciitive officer on innovation, experimentation, and creative 
service is overriding in importance, A conservative board and a com- 
missioner of education who iikes only riskless choices will forestall change 
internally and exterrally quicker than anything else. It does not help either 
to have someone in charge who has an exuberant boundlessness for full 
and immediate accommodation of any novel educational fad that comes 
along. It does not pay to be so open-minded that one’s brains fall out. 

2. Given a positive attitude toward change, it follows that the his- 
torical importance of giving prime attention to regulatory functions de- 
riving from legislative mandates diminishes in relation to leadership 
activities. Heavy emphasis on carrying out regulatory activities, including 
strict interpretation of laws and regulations by unimaginative officials, 
inhibits change. 

3. Planning for the long-range needs of education and the promotion 
of programs necessary to accommodate those needs are essential admin- 
istrative next steps. 

4. In a transition period, a state education department may i 

it expedient to establish one or more units charged with res] cy 

for change and for inducting department staff into the new r :he 

department. One department has established a Center on Innovau. mod- 
estly staffed, to provide a prominent focus for change and innovation. 
Such a center, by providing a visible focus for change and innovation, 
can do much to promote throughout an entire educational system of a state 
an attiiude that favors and fosters research, experimentation, and innova- 
tion — not change for its own sake, but change carefully calculated to 
improve the level of learning and to lift the status of teaching. Such a center 
also has responsibility for developing strategies and structures for accelerat- 
ing educational change and for the engineering of consent. 

5. Federal funds have established regional educational laboratories 
and research and development centers. State education departnr.onts should 
be partners, users, and promoters of such new structures. 

6. A key provision in accelerating educational change is an organized 
disseminati 'fi system for desired new programs. As a minimum, this 
involves reporting through an informat' >n system, but it should go beyond 
this to a full-scale dissemination arrangement involving demonstration cen- 
'.ers or techniques, in-service training, and adoption support. Properly 
developed with slaie assistance and guidance into regional service centers, 
the supplementary educational centers authorized by Title III, ESEA, can 
bridge the gap between educational laboratories and R and D centers on 
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ihe one hand, and iocai school systems on the other. They can serve as 
a link between th3 sources of new ideas and the schools. Through in-service 
programs, demonstrations and other means, they can spread new practices 
to schools in their regions and feed back to the developmental laboratories, 
both problems that emerge in the course of introducing new ideas and those 
identified at the local level as needing attention. 

7. Providing for an i.iormation system that furnishes a two-way flow 
between the field and the department is essential to long-range planning 
and current decision making at all levels. The “information” stressed here 
is not statistical data but rather deta’^'' of innovative programs and pro- 
cedures. 

The Educational Research Information Center (ERIC) project estab- 
lished by the U.S. Office of Education is designed to establish informational 
clearinghouses and research documentation centers in specific programs 
with each center specializing in one specific area. About a dozen of such 
centers axe now in operation. Others are in the process of establishment, 
inclu ling one which creates a clearinghouse for state education department 
publications and documents. With such systems, it should be possible for 
researchers to find out the status of research on any problem, and for 
practitioners see!;ing solutions to problems both to probe the research for 
keys to answers and to identify ongoing programs that may be demon- 
strating the answer. 

Merely making a vast array of information accessible will, of course, 
not be sufficient, but the development of an effective information system 
and maintaining a knowledge inventory of the most advanced think ing 
can go a long way in reducing wasteful duplication of effoit and insuring 
that research and practice in mutual interaction build more quickly to even 
higher levels of excelience. 

8. The provision by a state legislature of funds to assist local schools, 
higher institutions, supplementary centers, regional educational labora- 
tories, etc., in conducting research and experimentation and designing and 
establishing innovative programs increases the force of a state education 
department’s suggestions on the general need for change or on specific 
needs. 

9. The emerging educational structures previously discussed axe them- 
selves a major strategy for change. Their intrusion will force all institutions 
to look at themseives. In addition to this strategy of structures with which 
state education departments can ally themselves in various ways, there 
are a number of more limited strategies for promoting educational change 
that are being increasingly used and can be advocaced by sophisticated 
department staff. They include the pilot project; the demonstration pilot; 
the cadre approach (training a team of change agents in a school system); 
introduction of a change agent from outside the school system to act as a 
catalyst for change; establishing an experimental subsystem in a large 
school system; the “thing approach” (the strategy that seeks change through 
facilities, equipment, and instructional materials) ; the seeking and supply- 
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finally, the systems approach (based on the premise that education is a 
complex of closely interrelated activities and a change in any one part of 
a system, therefore, has ramifications in others). 



10. Finally, one very necessary provision in rounding out any existing 
circle of felicities in accelerating educational change, should be highhghted. 
Ample funds should be provided and handicapping limitations removed to 
enable professional staff to travel beyond the borders of their own state. 
No state has all the good ideas, and sometimes it helps to see something 
work first-hand. Professional competence can be improved by making it 
possible for employees to travel to outstanding educational innovations in 
operation in other parts of the country or even abroad, to stay at these 
locations for intensive study or extended saturation periods, and then to 
return to report on, put in practice, or disseminate information about what 
was learned. 



Research and Collection of Information 

Too few state education departments have either research capabilities 
or research obligations. A department’s research incerests should encom- 
pass (a) internal, departmental managemeni concerns and (b) external, 
field needs and opportunities for educational programs, materials, and meth- 
ods There are many ways to lead: 

1. As in the case of innovation, a department’s posture on change and 
research, its spirit, and the attitude of its personnel have much to do with 
creating a dynamic climate for research and experimental within a state. 

2. A department should be so staffed that it can exercise some degree of 
leadership in organizing a stage's total resources for engaging in educational 
research. In one state, the department took the initiative in creating an 
association of state educational research personnel, establishing formal 
liaison with key research personnel in the state’s higher i.nstitutions, con- 
ducting annual research convocation;, arranging for an inventory of re- 
search studies showing the gaps remaining, and then aggressively setting 
about to stimulate research needed. In short, a community of educational 
research interests was created. 

3. By joining or maintaining close liaison with the newly developed 
rcoional educational laboratories and research and development centers, 
state education departments can contribute substantially to research devel- 
opments. 'Fhey can suggest needed research and facilitate cooperation be • 
tween higher institutions and local school systems. By joining research 
groups and adopting a position of strong advocacy for research, state 
education departments are in good position to know when to suspend, at 
least temporarily, otherwise constraining state regulations, in order to create 
the most salutary climate for research and experimentation. This wi..e exei- 
cise of a regulatory function can, paradoxically, promote rather than inhiDit 
change. 
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If education departments do not assume an obligation to encourage, 
assist, axxu participate in me development and conduct of such research 
groups, departaents wili be bypassed. These new complexes will succeed 

orientation will then be exclusively toward schools and 
the federal government. 



4. Departments should have research personnel available who can 
I^ovide technical advice and consultative assistance on research design in 
t e development of locally sponsored research and experimental programs. 



. or a state education department to lead most effectively — in short, 
to have Its suggestions adopted— it helps to have state funds set aside to 
supplement funds from federal and other sources for experimental pur- 
poses. pnsidermg the increasingly large investment being made in edu- 
cation by me people of any given state, it seems only prudent that, as a 
matter of state policy, a modest sum should be set aside each year for 
experimentation and research, as risk and venture capital for maintaining 
a constant and systematic search for new and better ways of doing the 
educational joD It i::. the view of this author that comparatively little basic 
^earch should be conducted by state education department personnel 
7° exceptions: (1 ) an occasional project is good for inteUectuai 
refreshment, and (2) state aid costs and changing educational conditions 
being what they are, continuous departmental research cn state aid is 
essential. But a department can hardly afford all the personnel needed to 
search out the answers to all problems and issues. A wise department 
hen, IS one that knows how to identify needed projects, is able to enlist 
the interests of competent research people, and hopefully, can assist in 
financing them. 



of federal funds for research in vocational edu- 
cauon shouW enable some departments to expand their research capabili- 
ties in this field. Opportunities are thus opened to coordinate research in 
vocational education througliout those sectors of the higher educational 
community competent to perform such research. Often such coordination 
wi involve interrelationships with other state education departments and 
higher institutions in other states. 

7 Status studies on the condition of education are an important re- 
sponsibility of a research component in a state education departmen . Basic 
data as well as testing or evaluative results are necessary for making such 



o. A capaDJe research unit -s the proper setting for a highly developed 
information system for gathering basic educational data about elementary 
and secondary education. Information is necessary for decision making and 
long-range planning, not to mention interpretation of the status and progress 

of education to the public, state legislative representatives, and the edu- 
cational community. 

Two kinds of data are necessary; (a) basic frame-of-reference data, 
and (b) specific program data. The first category covers information that 
desenbes the expected conditions of environment in which a deoartment’s 
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programs wiii operate, and comprises the framework within which a de- 
partment can plan its role, set its objectives, and apply its resources. It 
takes the form of long- and short-term growth rates and projections on the 
size of the educational task, the range and kinds of resources probably 
required, and anticipated needs and new opportunities for a department. 
These kinds of data highlight the difference between the educational needs 
of today and those of the future, help to pinpoint particular program 
areas and outline opportunities for improvements or new approaches in 
departmental programs, and assist in the defining of program objectives. 
A second category of data is the information that defines individual pro- 
grams conducted by the department. 

Electronic data processing and closed-circuit television, particularly the 
first technology, are essential components in supplying and receiving 
basic educational data with accuracy and dispatch. State education de- 
partments. in planning the establishment of information systems, will have 
to consider two things: (1) the necessity to cooperate with federal officials 
(compelled by their own planning and accountability requirements of re- 
porting to Congress and to their many advisory groups to secure informa- 
tion) in order to ensure that data systems are compatible, thus avoiding 
much duplication of effort at state and local levels; and (2) unless state 
education departments establish sophisticated information systems, they 
will soon find that Washington has to go directly to local institutions in 
order to secure data, thus bypassing the stages. 

Evaluation 

State education departments may have been exhorted for year& to 
institute evaluation systems or systems of quality measurement and per- 
formance for determining the condition of education within their state 
borders, but not much has been accomplished, probably for several rea ons 
including: (a) the obsession of local control; (b) the fear of pitiless pub- 
licity on the results; (c) education was not a national commitment; (d) 
evaluation was only voluntary, not mandated; (e) the difficulty of the task; 
(f) die belief that the important outcomes of education cannot be meas- 
ured; (g) inadequate knowledge base; and (h) lack of capacity for handling 
voluminous data. 

Now things are different. It is now clear that: (a) education is con- 
sidered important; (b) legislative requirements on evaluation (Title I, 
ESEA), the growth of the piogram budgeting, and increasing public con- 
cern with the effectiveness of education in relation to costs will compel 
systematic evaluation; (c) there are mounting convictions that the prob- 
lem must be conquered simply “because it is there”; (d) there is a growing 
body of knowledge in the field of education and in the behavioral sciences 
which can be brought to bear on the problem; and (e) electronic data 
processing has an infinite capacity for storing, processing and retrieval of 
information. 

Only the fears of excessive control over the local schools and their 
curriculums and of pitiless public visibility oii the comparative weaknesses 
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and strengths of local schools, remain to be eroded. Such fears are ex- 
pressed most frequently by weak administrators and school systems — those 
who think they have a right to be as bad as they want to be. Similarly, 
states not especially noted for their educational strengths are the ones who 
resist any attempt on the part of federal government to assess the s.atus of 
our educational system. Why, as John Fischer has asked, should a testing 
program become a federal offense the moment it crosses a state line and 
comprehends more than one state? 

Someone has remarked that “control” is strictly an amoral term: “It 
becomes either immoral or moral depending on how control is exercised 
and for what purposes.” At any rate, it seems highly unlikely that gov- 
ernmental control of the stultifying, rigid kind envisioned by these stout 
resistors would ever evolve within the American framework of thought and 
action. It is in our native blood to maintain diversity and dispersed, in- 
novative initiatives. 

Evaluation has two dimensions: One aspect pertains to measurement 
of educational performance in an educational system, the other to the 
outcomes of department-sponsored or -administered programs. Both ex- 
ternal and internal evaluative research is needed for decision making and 
long-range planning purposes. 

Internally, the concern is with the development of cost effectiveness 
or cost-benefit analyses as the basis for reevaluating the allocation of avail- 
able resources. The question is: What analytical techniques can be devel- 
oped for balancing educational effectiveness against the cost of producing 
it and for evaluating comparative costs of alternate ways of producing the 
same degree of effectiveness? 

In the review of a department’s regulatory activities and its guidance 
and coordination services, several searching questions must be asked (which 
can be effectively answered) as to whether such activities and services can 
be improved, discarded, or delegated, only if evaluative techniques are 
employed both at the state and local levels. * 

Only those educators who are members of the Flat Earth Society are 
prepared to bet that the educational community will not be called upon to 
provide increased accountability to its many constituencies for the financial 
support received. Better evaluative techniques will need to be developed 
and employed in order to make more rational the decision-making process 
in education for the sake of justifying additional support and of enhancing 
the teaching and learning process and its efficiency. 

It will not be easy. As a political scientist said recently: 

... if attempts are not made to develop information systems and 
pro^am planning and budgeting systems, of wide, as well as detail^, 
applicability, how can the fundamental political questions of wise 
resource allocation be answered? The accounting aspects of the problem 
are simple compared to the conceptual problems inherent in applying 
cost-benefit analysis to soft services. 



♦For an elaboration of the comments on raising the outcomes of teaching and learning, and on 
the use of various indicators relating to how well tlie schools are doing, see a discussion by this 
author in Planning and Effecting Needed Changes in Education, op, cti., pp. 316-17. 
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State education departments have not been well known for their 
capacity or competence to interpret education and the services and functions 
they perform, to the public, legislators, anu to the educational communhy. 
Few departments are organized to collect, interpret, and disseminate in- 
formation on the condition, progress, and needs of education so that the 
public knows the needs, has guidance in making wise choices, and is 
helped in expressing a collective will. This deficiency is glaring at a time 
when education has become identified with the nation’s welfare and the 
schools have surfaced to prominent view in the political arena. 

The department that performs the functions previously outlined will 
have a public information office that draws on the various units within the 
department for the issues, materials, and data needed to interpret needs, 
opportunities, and accomplishments. A sophisticated and aggressive infor- 
mation office can furnish the technical competence for disseminating intel- 
ligible information through the most appropriate medium. 

Keeping legislaiprs and the public well informed about education is 
of course mutually enriching; The public knows what is going on; the 
department thus acknowledges its accountability and is rewarded with the 
confidence (and probably additional financial support) it deserves. 

An aggressive department engaged in more than regulatory func- 
tions, will recognize, too, the compelling necessity for greater involvement 
of advisory groups of various kinds using experts, educators, lay citizens, 
business leaders, and legislators in order to help the department to assess 
progress, to develop new programs and services, to solve pressing problems, 
to interpret decisions and plans of state boards, to revise regulations, etc. 
A greater lateral outreach to those who have a stake in the eventual 
decisions made by civil government provides rick dividends. Consensus 
strengthens later central decisions because it is known in advance that there 
will be constituencies which will support them. The technique of involve- 
ment helps, too, to rupture the stereotypes (the process of caricature- 
assassination) of bureaucracy to which units of civil government are subject. 
Finally, the involvement of others aids in disseminating information about 
what a department is doing. 



Internal Organization and Administration 

This section will be devoted to some observations on changes in 
internal organization and administration of the state education departments 
that are likely to be needed as a result of the general impact of the forces 
now beaiingupon these departoents. 

The Regulatory Function 

In a day of rapid change, state education departments aspiring to 
become viable leadership agencies will need to place greater emphasis on 
policy control and on high-priority guidance and coordination activities 
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2-t e11 IsvcIs. Such sctivitics src bscouiing th© priiUBry means by which a. 
department can accomplish its basic mission of ensuring that a high quality 
education is available to all people in the state. This change in role will 
force a continuing search for ways to delegate authority for less important 
administrative and operating activities, whether regulatory or service func- 
tions, to local agencies and to regional or national groups, e.g., a national 
or regional accrediting agency. The argument is that a jtate education 
department’s basic responsibility is not necessarily to provide a service or 
perform a function itself, but to ensure its provision in the most effective 
way. 

To minimize a department’s allocations of its resources for regulatory 
functions and to make sure that all service programs are essential, each 
activity must be analyzed to determine answers to the following questions ; 

1 . Does the activity need to be performed at all? 

2. If it must be performed, can it be delegated to the local districts 
(at least to the stronger ones) or to other appropriate institutions or 
agencies? 

3. If it cannot be delegated, what are the cost/value relationships 
for the department? Is there a better way for the department to perform 
*\ie activity? 

4. Can the department provide the same level of benefits by (a) 
developing and disseminating quality standards and guidelines for local 
use: (b) auditing the performance of the local agency against the standards; 
and (c) providing guidance and assistance to those elements that are below 
standard? 

No matter how a department deals with its regulatory tanctions, it 
must be responsible for establishing minimum standards below which local 
school systems are not allowed to go, and for acquiring the necessary 
professional resources for enforcing them. Our society is one based on 
an Anglo-Saxon heritage, socially and legally. It operates on the basis 
of minimum, standards for behavior and performance below which people 
and institutions are not permitted to fall. No school system should have the 
freedom in this modern day to ignore the need for main! lining a minimum 
level of educational expectations — a level that is constantly rising. 

Since local school systems do not uniformly set such standards for 
themselves, the state must, and if a state will not, the federal government 
eventually will. Both local and state initiatives are needed to pose high 
ideals of excellence in the Greek sense in order to raise aspirations and 
the prevailing level of educational expectations. 

This, then, is the increasing role of a state education department: To 
minimize regulatory functions and, instead, to provide such assistance to 
local school systems as will enable them to go beyond any given level of 
quality. A department should work not by mandate nor by compulsion 
but by pointing to a better way. 
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Bui uiis discussion of the reguiaiory function should not be misinter- 
preted. Riesman has stated that “bureaucracy is essential for fairness in 
the administration of any complex task.” Taking the word “bureaucracy” 
in its benevolent and enlightened sense, and not pejoratively, it follows 
that regulatory functions are basic to a governmental agency from which 
all of its leadership and innovative potential flows. Regulatory functions 
can give thrust and character to the creative and coordinating services 
provided by a department. A.nd imaginative use of regulatory functions 
m and of themselves, can assist in effecting change, not inhibiting it. In 
short, the regulatory function goes far in creating the setting in which all 
other activities are effective or not. 

A state education department will know when it has achieved a 
leadership position; that is when it has the prestige in both its service 
and regulatory operations to support almost uniform compliance through- 
out a state while acting almost solely in a service capacity. (A wise observer 
will note that language can also make a difference. The sad words in the 
inhibitive exercise of the regulatory function are regulations, rules, man- 
dates, and controls. The happy, persuasive ones flowing from an opposite 
creative role, are service, assistance, monitoring, and auditing.) 

Teacher certification is a traditional, regulatory function of state 
education departments, but the day of course-counting, credit-picking, and 
transcript-scrutiny is over. States are finding it useful to accredit institu- 
tional programs and to certify individual students automatically upon grad- 
uation based on a simple listing of names furnished by the institution. 
Provoked by the constructively abrasive recommendations of James B. 
Conant, one state has suspended all state regulations on teacher education 
for five higher institutions in order to promote more creative programs of 
teacher preparation, with the department acting as instigator, supplier of 
funds, monrtor, coordinator, and critic. Graduates of the experimental 
programs are automatically granted certification on recommendation of 
the institution. Interstate cooperation in certification on a regional-national 
basis is fostering reciprocity between the states and eliminating the barriers 
to incre'^sed mobility of teachers. 

Another state is delegating to local superintendents — on a selective 
basis — authority to certify teachers, thus relieving the state of the admin- 
istrative burden. Again, reliance on accreditation by the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher EduCc.tion and on the results of the 
National Teacher Examination relieves some states of detailed administra- 
tion. 



Certification requiiements are increasingly being stated in broad, 
general terms instead of specific course credits. Finally, certification re- 
quirements are being suspended in some states in order to accommodate 
teachers from foreign countries who do not intend to become citi?:ens of 
the state in which they are to teach and who could not possibly meet the 
usual certification requirements. The purpose of doing so, of course, is to 
foster educational exchange and greater international understanding. 
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The foregoing imaginative procedures keep control of the regula jry 
function in the bands of the state, but cons resources for more im- 
portant services simultaneously as other educational purposes are advanced 
and administrative effectiveness increased. 

Organizational Flexibility 

In a day of rapid expansion and change, a state education department 
interested in assuming an iimovative and leadership role will soon perceive 
that to be effective, its procedural practices and organizationa’ structure 
must be flexible to accommodate administrative expansion, to permit 
modifications, and to discard low priority functions and programs without 
undue difficulty. In short, the task is to erect an administrative structure 
which can readily ingest, digest, or disgorge activities, whether these are 
funded by state, federal or private foundation funds. 

This is not easy to do. The spirit of an agency has much to do with 
the grace of its movement, regardless of organization, but structure helps. 
Large comprehensive and coherent line administrative units (versus de- 
tailed compartmentalization or “atomism packed tight”) lend themselves 
to orderly change and also provide clear definition of internal responsibility 
and accountability. 

Increased Need for Internal Administrative Coordination 

Federal programming in particular, but also the general trend toward 
interlocking complexity and interdependence insomuch as it affects educa- 
tion, will influence a department’s administrative pattern and organization. 
Formal internal provision for administrative coordination among inter- 
related offices and activities within a department, is essential. 

Voluntary inter-unit communication and coordination are always 
necessary, but even if natural and amicable, they can no longer cope 
administratively with the complicated, large-scale, broad-purpose, often 
technical tasks that must be assumed. Unless a department recognizes this 
growing complication calling for effective organizational changes, an in- 
ordinate amount of time will be spent trying to achieve programmatic pur- 
poses and to reduce tensions and conflicts between related and competing 
offices. Administrative officers especially charged with coordinating func- 
tions will be needed and clear policies on articuladon promulgated. 

There is a peculiar phenomenon associated with federal program- 
ming in particular — or with any departmental services and administrative 
functions not wholly supported by state funds. An administrative law might 
be formulated; Like chameleons, professional departmental employees tend 
to take on the coloration of the particular funds which furnish their 
employment. Commitments and loyalties of professional employees within 
a single department can be as diverse as the sources of the funds — federal, 
state, foundation, or other private funds — which support them or the 
programs to which they administer. 
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It is not infrequent, for instance, that employees administering to an. 
important federal program will feel strongei.' loyalties and ties to federal 
objectives and respond more readily to federal directives and guidelines 
than they will to state or departmental goals and instmctioiis. A case in 
point is vocational education. For too long, those who administered a 
state’s vocational education program, largely or wholly supported by federal 
funds, carried on like an almost autonomous, isolated umt within many 
dep jtments. They constituted an enclave. Recent efforts in seme depart- 
ments to bring vocational education into more intimate relationship with 
other disciplines and curricular activities and with technical and vocational 
programs at the community college level, have been met with pronounced 
strain, conflict, and tension. And the vocational education sector in the 
U.S. Office of Education, until recently, was as much responsible for this 
state of affairs as the states themselves. 

At any rate, the importance of making deliberate provisions for ad- 
ministrative coordination within a department is heightened by incre^ed 
federal programming. Ii takes strong and daily effort to administer a mix 
economy. 

MiSSION-C 1IENTATION AND TaSK FORCE DEVELOPMENT 

Warren G. Bennis,!^ Professor of Organizational Psychology and Man- 
agement and head of the Organization Studies Group of the Alfred P. 
Sloan School of Management at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in 
a provocative article entitled “The Coming Death of Bureaucracy, sug- 
gests that such forces as rapid and unexpected change; ^owth in size 
where the volume of an organization’s traditional activities is not enough 
to sustain growth; the complexity of modern technology where integration 
between activities and persons of very diverse and hi^ily specialized com- 
petence is required; and a basically psycholo^cal threat springing from a 
change in managerial behavior — all of these threaten the end of the hier- 
archically organized bureaucratic structure. He emphasizes, as this paper 
does, the growing interdependence and interlocking complexity of social 
and organizational behavior. 

And we turn to Alvin Weinberg, Director of the Oak Ridge National 
I aboratory, for another and related illumination of a facet of our society 
which may have meaning for state education departments ; 

Our society is ‘mission-oriented.’ Its mission is resolution of problems 
arising from social, technical and psychological conflicte and pressures. 

Since these problems are not generated within any smgle intellecmal 
discipline, their resolution is not to be found within a single discipline. 
Society’s standards of achievement are set pragmatically: what works 
is excellent, whether or not it falls into a neatly classified discipline. 

In society the non-specialist and synthesizer is king. 

What do these characteristics of society and developments portend 
for state education departments? 

One can anticipate that a department will increasingly utilize the 
task force or team form of organization calling for the collaboration of 
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specialists in a project. The task force type of organization is especially 
Suited to implciiicnting the purposes of much federal legislation and to 
solving some of the complex educational problems with which state educa- 
tional departments and localities are confronted. 



The task force type of administrative operation “pools and coordi- 
nates the talents of diverse individuals with widely varying skills” and even 
differing institutional commitmeL<s. 

Mr. Bennis describes the unique characteristics . of organizations of 
the future: 



The key word will be ‘temporary.’ There will be adaptive, rapidly 
changing temporary systems. These v/ill be task forces organized 
around problems-to-be-solved by groups of relative strangers wiUi di- 
-^erse professional skills. The group will be arranged on an organic 
rather than mechanical model; they will evolve :n response to a problem 
rather than to programmed role expectations. Ine executive thus 
becomes a coordinator or ‘l inking pin’ between various task forces. He 
must be a man who can speak the polyglot jargon of research, with 
skLUs to relay information and to mediate between groups. People will 
be evaluated not vertically according to rank and status, bat flexibly 
and functionally . ccording to skill and professional training. 0»'ganiza- 
tional charts will coiisist of project groups rather than stratified func- 
tional groups. 

Adaptive, problem-solving, temporary systems of diverse specialists, 
link^ together by coordinating and task-evaluating executive specialists 
in an organic flux — this is the ganization form that will gradually 
replace bureaucracy as we k . v it. Organizational arrangements 
of this sort may not only reauce the intergroup conflicts mentioned 
earlier; it may also induce nonest-to-goodness creative collaboration. 

I think that the fuhire I describe is not necessarily a ‘happy’ one. 

Coping with rapid change, living in temporary work systems, develop- 
ing meaningful relations and then breaking them — all augur social 
strains and psychological tensions. Teaching how to liv<* with ambiguity, 
to identify with the adaptive process, to make a virtue out of contin- 
gency, and to be self-directing — these will be the tasks of education, 
the goals of maturity, and the achievement of the successful indi- 
viduS.i9 

Implementing Title I of ESEA, whose purpose is to put the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged on an equal footing with other contemporaries who 
have bene.fitted from better opportunities, is a mission-oriented type of 
le^slation. So is the Model Cities Program. The Center on Innovation 
proposal described earlier is finnly rooted in the accomplishment of a u*is- 
sion. Program budgeting is highly relevant for analyzing the complex in- 
puts and outputs of broad, mission-oriented programs. 



The problems o2 urban education are so vast and intensive that they 
are beyond the abilities of one person to comprehend, let alone control, 
and cut sharply across any internal organizational lines established by a 
state education department. The establishment of a modestly staJffed Office 
of Urban Education gives high public visibility to the concerns of the state 
for education in urban areas, provides a focus for coordinating internal 
relationships with large cities, and helps to redress the imbalance of rural 
orientation still characteristic of some departments. 



The growing trend in secondary schools to offer humanities courses 
ana to enrich their regular activities and curriculmns with the artistic crea- 
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tmns and nroductions of professional performing arts groups and \artuoso 
performers involves the bridging of traditional discipline lines for tne 
g. 2 ''ra~tishiren<- a broader goal. One state education department is es- 
mS^ngTcenter on the Humanities and Performing Arte for the express 
purpose of fostering international understanding of foreign cilices, re- 
dressing the social and value imbalances caused by a technological^ciety, 
and contributing to the achievement of a cultural demxracy. The ad- 
ministrative unit has a imssion which can only be carried out by a col- 
laborating team of speck lists. 

Establishing a state level program to achieve desegregation and 
racial integration in the schools is an educational enterprise not narrowly 
conceived. It requires long-range planning, complicated execution, and the 
ministrations of a variety of sensitive specialists devoted to a mission hav- 
ing moral, social, and legal roots. 

Imposing one or more task-force, mission-oriented projects on a d^- 
sical, steeply hierarchical, bureaucratic structure of a state education 
partment unsettles the familiar, induces tensions, creates 
Lulte in some social cost. Tne answer is simple: Usual fixed 
authority are broken and neat areas of responsibility are made ambiguou , 
some personnel adjust readily, others do not. 

Decentralization of AoMnsfisiRAiioN 

Finally some large and heavUy populated states wiU find it necessary 
to decentralize the administration of many of their services and functions, 
for several compelling reasons including the need: (1) to be more respon- 
sive to local needs; (2) to speed the sheer process of doing business; (3) 
to achieve better planning and coordination of recources and programs, 
and (4) to accelerate the process of change. 

The establishment, with state assistance and planning, of Title III, 
ESEA supplementary/ centers may furnish some states with regional oci 
for the foregoing purposes. Other states will establish intrasite regiond 
offices, whoUy state supported. One state is experiinentmg with decentrali- 
zation by locating its own personnel in the local administrative headquar- 
ters of large city school systems in order to carry out certain programs (for 

instance. Title I, ESEA.) The formation of large 

boards providing shared cooperative educational services afford another 

mpuTtc nf decentralizing certain department services. 



Relationships With Other States 
and the Federal Government 



Up until the recent past, there was little if any effective cooperation 
or relationships between neighboring state education departments, let alone 
those in non-contiguous states. To be sure, there were annual gathermgs of 
chief state school officers in distinct geographical sections of the country, 
but their productivity (meaning the real improvement of educational op- 
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portunity, its quality and efficiency) has been at best questionable. Stated 
most cynically, many such sessions were devoted to uncoiistructive criti- 
cism of the federal government and poorly chanted litanies of woe. 

The increasing national interest in education and federal financing, 
even of state education departments, has changed all of this. So have the 
growth of metropolitan areas which cross state lines; the nature of edu- 
cational problems (like integration) which cross state and school district 
boundaries; the establishment of research and development groups over 
wide geographical areas to ponder research problems and means of inno- 
vation; the formation of educational-industrial complexes to furnish better 
educational materials and which are national and regional in scope and sig- 
nificance — all of these are forcing state education departments to recognize 
that they are losing some, at least, of their identity as well as their author- 
ity in the historical sense of being sovereign, isolated entities. 

Section 505 of Title V, ESEA, in particular, has provided opportu- 
nities for several states to band together in regional and national groups 
to solve many of their common problems in such fields as educational 
television, improvement of communication and public information, edu- 
cational assessment, teacher preparation, teacher certification, internation- 
al education, the role of demonstration centers, educational informational 
systems, fiscal and personnel accountirg, instructional materials, i)reschool 
programs, school district reorganization, pupil transportation, and the role 
of state education agencies. 

Vocational education research funds have fostered cooperation be- 
tween states, and between states and higher institutions. 

The direction of the future is clear: regional and national cooperation 
between the states; the gradual relinquishment of “territorial imperatives”; 
the stiU guarded but growing partnership with the federal government; a 
rising level of competence in all state education departments; and a trend 
toward greater uniformity. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Economics and Financing of Education^ 

R. L. Johns* 



What financial inputs will be necessary in the school social system in 
1980 to produce the quantity and quality of school outputs (education) 
required by the components of the school environment (society) at that 
time? What fmancial inputs will be necessary to develop the tv^tal talent 
potential of the studait body? What impact will increased allocations of 
the gross national product to education have on the total economy? What 
will be the effects c»f different types of taxes on different sectors of the 
private economy? ’A^at will be the effects of different formulas for 
distributing school funds from central (state and federal) governments? 
How can school finsncing patterns inhibit or facilitate change in the school 
social system? Can cost-benefit systems analysis be used to determine the 
financial inputs to the school social system without measuring the social 
benefits as v/eU as the individual benefits of the school outputs? None of 
these questions can be answered adequately without giving due considera- 
tion to our total social system with its many galaxies of systems and 
subsystems. 



Designing education for the future implies planning. Good planning 
must be based on a sound conceptual design which incorporates the 
desired goals of education and the means for attaining those goals. Such a 
design cannot be formulated from a mass of detailed information on 
various areas of education such as the economics of education, the financing 
of education, the curriculum, educational organization, and educational 
adininistration. The planner must focus not on details but on the basic 
concepts from each of these areas and other related areas. 

The educational system (the macro-system) is conceptualized as a 
total social system with many subsystems. Each of these subsystems inter- 
acts with each other subsystem and also with elements in the environment 
of these systems. But this is not all. The educational system has financial 
inputs and student inputs and it has student outputs and non-student out- 
puts.i** The system also has mechanisms for making decisions and carrying 
them out. These mechanisms of the organizational structure for making 
and implementing decisions delineate the boundaries of the supra-systems 
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(e.g., federal, state) and the subsystems (e.g., school systems, schools, 

educational institutions) of the total system. Institutional systems have 
#>11 1 #^« 
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tional policy. At the federal level, we have the Congress; at the state 
level, the legislative bodies and state boards of education and of higher 
education; and, at the local level, boards of education and sometimes 
other local agencies. Managerial systems have been provided for at the 
federal level, at the state level and at the local level. The technical 
systems, comprised of teachers and other types of personnel, are at the 
operating level. The subsystem at the base of the hierarc^hy is the student 
body. All of these subsystems interact with each other but each system 
tends to be more responsive to the signals received from its supra-systems 
than to the signals received from its subsystems. 



Under the American system of education the most visible part cf the 
total school system (that is, the macro-system) is the local school system 
with its board of education, the superintendent and his staff, the individual 
school with its principal, teachers, and other supporting staff, and the 
student body. This local school cystem (which we will call a social system) 
exists in an environment consisting of parents and other people — ^most of 
whom belong to one or more other social systems in the school environment 
which are interacting with the school social system. Each social system in 
our total society, including the school social system, strives to survive. 
In order for a social system to survive, it must meet the needs of the 
components of the system and the outputs of the system must be acceptable 
to the recipients of the outputs in the environment. The recipients of the 
outputs of the school social system evaluate the outputs of the system and 
provide feedback for the institutional decision makers and the managers 
cf the system. If the school system is a closed social system and refuses 
to receive and evaluate signals from its environment, it is not likely to 
survive very long in this rapidly changing world. 



This brief description of social systems theory as it relates to school 
social systems has been presented because it is essential to the understand- 
ing of some of the basic concepts of the economics and financing of 
education. 



This chapter provides a brief analysis of the economics and financing 
of education. In order t present this subject within the framework of 
social systems theory, it v li be necessary to make certain assumptions that 
are well supported in the publications of the project. Designing Education 
for the Future, and by many studies reported in numerous other publica- 
tions. 



Some Important Assumptions 

In order to project a design for the financing of public education in 
1980, it is necessary to make defensible assumptions such as those dis- 
cussed below, concerning changes in society by 198C, the educational 
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program that will be requued to meet social and individual needs at that 
time, and the organizational arrangements for planning and administering 
the program. 

Some Assumptions Concerning Changes in Society 
That Will Affect School Financing 

It is assumed that the rate of change in society between the present 
time and 1980 will be at least as great as it has been during the past 15 
years, A number of authorities have made estimates of the present rate 
of change of scientific knowledge. These authorities have generally con- 
cluded that the volume of scientific knowledge is doubling every ten to 
fifteen years. This rapid growth of scientific knowledge has triggered an 
accelerated rate of technological change which, in turn, has resulted in 
fundamental changes in our social system. We have changed since the 
beginning of the industrial revolution from a labor intensive society to a 
capital intensive society, and now, through the science of cybernetics, we 
are evolving into a brain intensive society.* We have substituted mechanical 
power for human and animal power but the original process was incomplete. 
Human beings were placed i t tandem on production lines to do the work 
that could not be done by the imperfect machinery with which our fac- 
tories and industries were equipped thirty years ago. But as we developed 
more sophisticated machinery automated by computers and other devices 
using the science of cybernetics, this relatively uneducated and unskilled 
labor became surplus in our society. Much of that unwanted labor is now 
congregated in the slums of our great cities. Manpower experts have 
estimated that, by 1985, only about five percent of our labor force will be 
needed for unskilled labor, aoout 75 percent will need some type of post- 
secondary education, and that the typical worker will need to acquire the 
skills and knowledge required for three different occupations during his 
working years. We are indeed evolving into a brain intensive society. 

All available evidence indicates that these societal trends will con- 
tinue. As a matter of fact some informed authorities believe that the rate 
of change of society will be much greater during the next fifteen or twenty 
years than it has been during the past two decades. These technologic^ 
changes have had a tremendous impact on our total social system because 
they have caused changes in practically every subsystem of our social 
system. For example, we have changed from an agrarian to an urban 
society and the role of die family is quite different in these two societies. 
Each factory, each business, each church, each school — in fact every 
organization of any kind — is a social subsystem. All of these subsystems 
of our total society have been compelled to change in order to survive. 
If the human beings who are the components of these organizations have 
not also been able to change in accordance with the times, they have 
found life indeed frustrating. These changes in society have many implica- 
tions for the educational system. 

♦Another way of stating this concept is that we have^ changed from the beginning of the industrial 
revolution from a labor intensive society to a physical capital intensive society and now into a 
human capital intensive society. That is, in the future our total social system will require 
proportionately a greater increase in the investment in human capital than in physical capital. 
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Some Assumptions Concerning the Educational Program 

When technology produced the farm tractor and work horses became 
obsolete, and therefore surplus, we had but little difficulty in solving 
problem. The manufacturers of dog food provided a ready market for the 
surplus horses on hand and we avoided creating another surplus by sharply 
reducing the breeding of horses. But these solutions are not avaUable for 
dealing with a surplus of obsolete human beings. Our society demands 
that adult humans perform useful work (except for a small minority who 
live on inherited wealth) if they are to survive in our economic system or 
that they suffer the indignity of existing on public welfare or private 
charity. At the other end of the scale our society requires highly educated 
humans in order to advance knowledge and to utilize and apply existing 
knowledge. 

Children and adults vary enormously in their capacity to profit from 
learning experiences provided in the elementary and secondary schools, 
the higher institutions of learning and other formal educational institutions. 
These variations are d le to cultural influences, heredity, disease, accident, 
effort, opportunity and other factors. At one time it was believed by many 
educators that the principal cause of variations in achievement was a 
relatively uncontrollable factor: heredity. However the evidence is mount- 
ing that most of the variations in educational achievement are caused by 
factors which can be controlled or modified. This relatively recent concept 
is resulting in significant changes in the role of every school and its rela- 
tionship to factors in the school environment that affect pupil success. 
Furthermore modern public schools no longer set artificial standards which 
must be attained by everyone, but rather attempt to develop the talent 
of each child to its maximum potential. 

Based on this brief summary and on other available evidence the 
following assumptions are made concerning the educational program that 
will be needed in 1980: 

• There will be a major extension downward of the public school system to 
include early childhood education. This program may be extended down- 
ward even to children two or three years of age, especial^' for the children 
of the culturally deprived. 

• Programs of exceptional education for the handicapped and the gifted and 
programs of compensatory education for the culturally deprived will be 
greatly extended. 

• Post-secondary educational programs and programs of continuing educa- 
tion throughout the entire life of adults will be made available through- 
out the nation. 

• Our present school term of 175 to 180 days will be extended to approxi- 
mately 210 days which is the typical school term provided in the most 
advanced countries of the world. Most teachers will be employed on a 
12-month basis and pupils will have organized school learning experi- 
ences available throughout the year. 

Since the school social system exists in an environment which is 
evolving into a brain intensive or a human capital intensive society, it can 
be anticipated that the public demand for increasing both the quantity and 
the quality of education will increase. The public will demand a higher 
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quality of education provided by schools staffed with better qualified 
teachers who must continue their education thrcugliout their working 
years. This demand will add to the push for a brain intensive school social 
sysiein. 

Some Assumptions Concerning Educational OrganiziMion 

The structure of organizations in the private sector of the economy is 
controlled largely by the requirements of the market. That is, if a private 
school syjtem (organization) is inefficient in structure or management, it 
receives prompt feedback from its environment in the form of declining 
profits. If the private business organization does not heed those signals 
and meet it«i environmental requirements for improved efficiency, it will 
fail to survive. Unfortunately governmental organizations (including educa- 
tional organizations) do not have sufficient external pressures to force 
quickly the changes that are needed in structure and management. In 
fact much of the feedback received from the school environment, up to 
the present, has been in opposition to desirable organizational change. 
Despite this situation, we have been moving toward improved educational 
organization at all levels of government — ^federal, state and local. The 
number of local school districts in the nation has been reduced from more 
than 130,000 to less than 24,000 in the past forty years. In order for 
local school districts to attain reasonable economy of scale in operation 
and in order to provide high quality local leadership, the number of local 
school districts should be further reduced to approximately 2,500. This 
is necessary if maximum educational outputs are to be achieved from 
increased financial inputs. In future years, is assumed that feedback 
from the school environment will give greater emphasis to the quality of 
the output of the educational organization and less emphasis to localism. 
This should result in an accelerated rate of improvement in local educa- 
tional organization because the demand that we maximize the quality and 
quantity of the educational output for a given quantity of financial input 
is becoming more insistent. 

It is also becoming more apparent that, in order to maximize the 
desired educational output for a given quantity of input, we need well 
organized and competent educational agencies at the state and federal 
levels as well as at the local level. However, we do not conceptualize that 
the educational organization wiU evolve as a hierarchical, pyramidal struc- 
ture with the federal educational agency on top, the state educational 
agencies at the next level and local educational agencies at the bottom of 
the p 3 'ramid.^ We do assume that we are evolving toward a social systems 
model with federal, state and local educational agencies interacting with 
each other as peers and not as superordinates and subordinates. This 
model assumes that we will have a strong, well staffed, capable federal 
educational agency; strong, well staffed state education agencies; and 
strong, well staffed local education agencies. Education agencies of this 
type maximize the possibilities for aesirable change and innovation and 
also facilitate the maximization of desirable outputs from the educational 
organization. 
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The Economics of Education 
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central concept is scarcity.^ The classical economists have given great 
emphasis to the study of the behavior of individuals and firms and to price 
formation, but have given very little attention to aggregates such as level 



of employment and national income. The emphasis of economists on the 
small aspect, or the particle, is called micro-economics. During the last 
few decades, much emphasis has been given to the study of aggregates, or 
macro-economics. This recent emphasis is sometimes called Keynesian 
economics after its famous advocate, John Maynard Keynes. Both micro- 
economics and macro-economics have provided many useful concepts. 
However, the macro-economic approach has been particularly useful in 
studying certain educational problems. Therefore, that approach will be 
used primarily in applying some economic concepts to education. 



Education and the National Economy 

Let us first take a look rt the size of the educational economy in 
relation to the total economy. The United States Office of Education has 
estimated that the total expenditures for elementary, secondary and higher 
education (including both public and nonpublic) increased from 3.14 per- 
cent of the gross national product in 1929 to 6.62 percent in 1965.^ This 
means that the proportion of the gross national product allocated to 
education has more than doubled during the past 36 years. The percent 
of the gross national product being ^’located to all education has been 
increasing at the rate of approximL ...y .5 percent per year. Assum...g 
this same rate of increase, approximately 7.6 percent of the gross national 
product was allocated to all organized . ducation in 1967. Thus, the total 
expenditure for all education was in excess of 56 billions of dollars. 

What percent of the gross national product will be allocated for all 
levels of education, public and nonpublic, by 1980? It is difficult to 
develop an accurate estimate but present trends indicate that it is not 
unreasonable to estimate that at least 12 percent of the gross national 
product will be allocated to all education by 1980. Education is indeed a 
growth industry. It is as much a part of the total economy as any other 
sector of our economy. Education provides employment and it produces 
services needed by the total economy. It contributes to the gross national 
product in the same manner as any other industry. Sometimes educational 
officials have been prone to apologize for increasing educational costs. 
If the percent of the gross national product allocated to the production of 
steel doubled, the leaders of the steel industry would boast of the increased 
contribution of the steel industry to the gross national product. There is 
no reason why educational leaders should not follov/ a similar policy. 

Expenditures for public elementary and secondary school? totaled 
$2,317,000,000 in 1929-30 (approximately 2.2 percent of the gross na- 
tional product); $5,838,000,000 in 1949-50 (approximately 2.0 percent 
of the gross national product); and $27,946,000,000 in 1966-67 (approxi- 
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mately 3.8 percent of the gross national product). What proportion of the 
gross national product will be allocated to expenditures for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education in 1980? In 1967, about one-half of the 
total expenditures for all education were made in the public elementary 
and secondary schools. Assuming rhat this same percentage relationship 
continues to 1980 it seems reasonable to estimate that approximately 6 
percent of the gross national product will be allocated to the public 
elementary and secondary schools in 1980. 

Education as an Economic Good 

The economic system provides an arrangement for the production, 
exchange and consumption of whatever is needed to satisfy human wants. 
In terms of economics, an^dhing that satisfies a human want is a good. 
The economy produces goods to satisfy human wants. There are many 
ways to classify goods. Let us look at a few of these classifications with 
special reference to education. 

If a good is scarce and capable of being allocated, it is called an 
economic good as contrasted with a free good such as air. Economics is 
concerned only with economic goods and education is an economic good 
regardless of whether it is produced in the public or in the private economy. 

Economic goods are either material or non-material. A material good 
is physical and tangible. A non-material good is a service rendered which 
satisfies a human want. Education is a non-material good. The production 
of education is sometimes considered by le^slators and others as a burden 
on the economy. But is this defensible? Is the production of any good which 
satisfies a human want a burden on the economy? Is it a burden on the 
economy to produce food or steel or medical services or legal services? 
From the standpoint of economics, the production of any economic good 
that satisfies a human want is an addition to the total economy rather than 
a subtraction from it. 

Let us further examine the thesis that the production of education 
is not a burden on the economy. One of the most important aspirations of 
all nations is a rising standard of living of the people. This can be attained 
only in a growing economy which produces and distributes an increasing 
per capita volume of economic goods. 

In a primitive civilization, practically all human effort is allocated 
to the production of goods which satisfy primary wants such as food and 
shelter. These wants must be satisfied almost entirely by material goods. 
When an economy has advanced to the point where it has some productive 
capacity remaining after satisfying primary wants, it begins to produce 
goods which satisfy cultural or secondary wants. Secondary wants are 
satisfied by both material goods and non-material goods. Anthropologists 
have found that even in primitive civilizations, man attempted to satisfy 
such non-material wants as art and music, communication, the education 
of the young and healing the sick. 
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As a civilization advances, the proportion of the total economy allo- 
cated to the production of non-material rjods incrcEscs 2nci proportion 
^ocated to the production of material goods decreases. One of the best 
indicators of the level of the civilization of a country is the proportion of 
the productive capacity of the economy allocated to the production cf 
non-material goods. It is true that the total volume and variety of mater??J 
goods produced in an advancing civilization continues to increase btt 
&e production of non-material goods increases at a faster rate. Thjs is 
inevitable because there is a limit to the per capita consumption of many 
types of material goods which satisfy human wants but there ?eem to 
be vety few limits on the per capita consumption of many types of non- 
material goods.® For example, the human being can consume only a limited 
number of calories or pounds of food per day if he maximizes his chances 
of survival. On the other hand, there seems to be no limit to the amount 
of education he can consume, despite the fact that people vary greatly in 
their capacity to consume education. 

economy can get out of equilibrium when it produces more 
material goods than are wanted and less non-material goods than are 
needed. The American civilization is noted for its capacity to produce 
material goods. We are capable of producing, and are producing, a surplus 
of most of the kinds of material goods we consume. On the other hand, our 
economy has not produced a surplus of any important non-material good. 
For example, education, medical, hospital care, wholesome recreation, 
good art and music, and worthwhile literature have always been in short 
supply. Our civilization has been called a materialistic civilization. As our 
civilization matures, can our economy continue to grow if we remain 
primarily a materialistic civilization? Would the production of a greater 
volume of non-material goods promote the growth of our economy and a 
continued increase in the national standard of living? Viewed in this 
context, should the production of education be considered a burden on 
the economy or as an asset? 

Let us now examine the effect of our changing economy on the 
curricula of the schools and colleges. Economists make another distinction 
between classes of goods which is of fundamental importance to an under- 
standing of the economy and of education. Both material and non-material 
goods can be classified as either producer’s goods or consumer’s goods. 
A good used by a consumer to satisfy his wants is a consumer’s good and 
a good used in the process of producing other goods is a producer’s good. 
Education is both a producer’s good and a consumer’s good. When 
knowledge and skills are acquired for the purpose of becoming a physician, 
a teacher, an engineer, a lawyer, a mechanic — or for any objective the 
major purpose of which is to produce a material or non-material good — 
education is a producer’s good. But when knowledge is acquired to enrich 
one’s own life by increasing his capacity to use, enjoy, or appreciate any 
material or non-material good that satisfies human wants, education is a 
consumer’s good. It would be futile to produce such economic goods as 
art, music, literature, medical care, electric power, complicated machines 
and governmental services if the individuals in the population were too 
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ignorant, too prejudiced, or too superstitious to eojoy them. Education 
increases human wants. It would also be futile to increase human wants 
by education unless at the same time education produced a society with 
the productive capacity necessary to satisfy the material and non-material 
wants of the population. 

The Amount of Money That Should be Invested in Education 

One of the major goals of the people of this country is to have a 
growing economy accompanied by a rising standard of living of the total 
population. How should we allocate our current production in order to 
maximize our possibilities for attaining this goal? 

The economic concepts of investment and saving are very important 
in studying this problem. In the terminology of economics, the economy 
of a country is developed through the formation of capital. Investment is 
defined as the incurring of costs for the purpose of adding to capital. The 
costs so incurred must be obtained by saving. When people save, they 
refrain from consuming that part of current income which is added to 
capital. These concepts are easy to understand when applied to the invest- 
ment of savings in a factory which produces material goods. The factory 
with its machines represents the capital which has been formed. But it is 
not easy to apply these concepts to the formation of the education capital 
that is created when we construct and equip a school or college building. 
The principal products of factories are consumer’s goods, not capital goods, 
whereas the products of educational institutions ate all capital goods in the 
form of persons whose productivity and capacity for enjoying an enriched 
life have been increased. Therefore, it can be argued that practically all 
educational expenditures represent an investment in people. 

As will be recalled, the central topic of economics is the allocation 
of resources and the central concept is scarcity. This means that we have 
alternative choices ao to what to do with our resources. We can consume 
all of our current production or we can consume part of it and save part 
of it. What we save we must invest or we will reduce the current income 
stream and cause a decline in the economy. But we have alternative 
choices with respect to what investments we make. For example, will we 
invest all of our savings in physical capital or will we invest somo of them 
in people and if so, how much? These are not easy questions to answer. 

'The individual or householder allocates resources in the private 
sector of the economy by “voting” with his dollar expenditures and in the 
public economy by voting with his ballot. Consumer spending even in 
the private economy is a perplexing problem to economists. Consumer 
spending in the public economy is even more perplexing. 

One approach to explaining consumer choices among economic goods 
is to use the concept of utility. A good does not need to be useful but it 
must be wanted. But there is a change in the utility of a good as the 
householder obtains more units of it, especially during a relatively short 
period of time. The marginal utility of a good may be defined as the 
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extent of desire for one more unit of it. The theoretical explanation of the 
amount of money we spend on education goes somewhat as follows: The 
increments of satisfaction from the last dollar spent on schooling equal 
the additional satisfaction received from spending that dollar for clothes, 
automobiles, television sets and other economic goods. That is, if the 
household wants to maximize the satisfaction to be derived from its income, 
no transfer of purchase from one good to another can increase satisfaction. 
This theory may explain in part consumer spending in the private economy 
but it is to be doubted that it adequately explains householder spending 
for education in the pubhc economy. For example, if a householder 
wants a good produced in the private economy, he alone uses it and he 
alone pays for it. But if he wants a good produced in the public economy, 
it must be paid for by taxes. However, controversies over what taxes aie 
to be levied may obscure the utility of a public good. 

Many other theories have been advanced to explain householder 
choices of alternative spending patterns. For example, Thorstein Veblen® 
advanced the theory that the rich householders, in order to demonstrate 
their eminence, engage in conspicuous consumption and that other house- 
holders ape the rich as far as their means allow. James S. Daesenberry"^ has 
presented the more charitable theory that there is in people the basic drive 
for self-esteem. With increased income comes the desire to buy better 
quality goods. Each contact with a better quality good tends to demon- 
strate its superiority to the householder. In order to maintain his self-esteem, 
the householder decides that the better quality good must always be 
obtained. 

The householder ranks some goods as superior and others as inferior 
but how he does so is unknown. John Kenneth Galbraith® has suggested 
that the householder follows the mores of our society by considering pub- 
licly financed goods and services, as a class, to be inferior to privately 
financed goods. Galbraith also gives great emphasis to the manufactured 
demand for privately financed goods through advertising. Since most 
education is financed through the public economy, these factors may be 
of some significance in determining householder choices. 

In analyzing the allocation of resources, I have applied the standard 
economic concept of the scarcity of economic goods. This concept, when 
applied to production, seems to lead to the conclusion that if we choose 
to produce or consume more of one good, we must also choose tc produce 
or consume less of some other good. My hypothesis is that this conclusion 
is fully valid only m an economy of full employment with a shortage of 
physical capital, undergirded by a stagnant technology. During the past 
fifty years we have not had fuU employment except during war years or 
the years immediately before and after wars. V/e have had critical, overall 
shortages of physical capital only during those same years. 

Our technology has certainly not been stagnant. However, we have 
had a shortage of capital goods in the form of trained people during this 
entire period of time. But those of us who have be.en engaged in efforts 
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to increase the investment in education have constantly encountered the 
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less in the private economy and this will injure the total economy. My 
hypothesis stated in another way is that in an economy such as exists in 
the United States— which may seem to be characterized by chronic unem- 
ployment, surpluses of material goods and a rapidly advancing technology 
• — we are not necessarily compelled to have less of one good in order to 
have more of another. This may appear illogical to an individual because 
it may seem tc him that if he spends more for one good he must have less 
of other goods. But the individual usually takes a micro-economic view 
of the economy. 

Actually there should be no competition in the American economy 
bet>veen investment in people and investment in the private economy. 
The fact seems evident when we study the investment in physical capital in 
the private ecoiioniy. When we expanded our plants for the mamrfacture 
of automobiles, we did not reduce oui potential for investing in the 
physical capital needed for the production of steel, building materials, 
household furniture, farm machinery and all the other goods needed for a 
growing private economy. Actually as we invested in the physical capital 
needed to produce one type of material good, we seem to have increased 
our potential for investing in other types of capital goods. In our growing 
economy, we do not have a fixed supply of money, goods or people which 
must be carefully apportioned, as is no doubt necessary in a subsistence 
economy. The only real shortage we have in our economy is a shortage 
of trainil people which can only be alleviated by increased investments in 
improved programs of education. 

The Benefits of Education 

Whether the input of finances into education can be considered as 
an investment is determined largely by the benefits received by the indi- 
viduals who receive the education and the benefits received by society. 
Those two classes of benefits wiU be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The Individual Benefits of Education. The individual benefits of 
education are so obvious that it would seem unnecessary to measure 
them. However a number of researchers have attempted to measure the 
additional individual benefits obtained on the basis of different levels of 
education. Houthakker,^ in 1959, computed that high school education, in 
addition to an eighth grade education, increased lifetime income 41 percent 
and that four years of college education increased lifetime income 60 
percent over the amount received by a high school graduate. 

Miller,^® in 1960, estimated that high school education, in addition 
to eighth grade education, increased lifetime income 43 percent and that 
fours years of college education increased lifetime income 65 percent 
over the amount received by a hi^ school graduate. These studies in- 
dicate that different levels of education result in wide differentials in 
lifetime income, but these differentials cannot be attributed solely to 
education. Neither researcher discounted for differences in ability, inherited 
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wealth, or business opportunity at the various levels of schooling. De.iison^^ 
has estimated that these differentials should be discounted 40 percent in 
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lifetime income. Even when discounted by 40 percent, the differentials in 
lifetime income caused by different levels of education are quite substan- 
tial. Attention also is directed to the fact that the data used by Houtliakker 
and Miller were all gathered prior to 1960. It is very probable that the 
differentials in lifetime income due to different levels of education will be 
much greater in 1980 than in 1960. 



Becker and Schultz made a different approach to computing the value 
of education to the individual. They conceptualized financial inputs into 
education as an investment and compared the interest return on investment 
in education with the interest return on investment in the private sector 
of the economy. 

Becker^2 j^^de a carefully designea study to determine the rate of 
return from the investment in college education, allowing for the gen- 
erally higher ability of the college student. He found that the rate of 
return on the investment in college education by urban white males, in- 
cluding income forgore by the students, was 10 percent in 1950 before 
taxes. When the social cost of college education (die cost not borne by 
the student or his parents) was added to the individual cost, the rate of 
return before taxes was approximately 9 percent. Becker also estimated 
that the rate of return from investment in the physical capital of incor- 
porated and unincorporated business was approximately 8 percent during 
that period. 

Schultz,^® using a research design similar to Becker’s, estimated that 
the rate of return on an invesment in college education was 1 1 percent in 
1958. He also estimated the rate of the return on investment in education 
for the entire labor force in 1957. He computed the rate of return on 
investment in elementary education to be 35 percent, in high school educa- 
tion to be 10 percent, and in college education to be 11 percent. He made 
appropriate discounts for differences in ability, for unemployment and for 
mortality. Schultz, like Becker, included income forgone by the individual 
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Neither Becker nor Schultz attempted to measure the value of the 
social returns of education or to add it to the individual returns. There- 
fore, both Becker and Schultz greatly underestimated the rate of return 
from the investment in education. Due^^ has advanced the concept that 
setting prices on government services (determining the amount to spend 
on a government service) equal to marginal costs would insure optimum 
t^utput of those services only if there were no indirect benefits to the 
community in addition to those benefits accruing to individuals. In other 
words, if the returns from the investment in education are to be compared 
with the rate f return from allocation to other sectors of the economy in 
order to determine the amount to invest in education, the value of the 
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social benefits of education must be added to individual benefits in order 
to compute total returns. The value of the social returns from education 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The Social or Indirect Benefits of Education. It is much easier to 
measure the cash benefits of education to the individual than to convert 
the social or indirect benefits into dollars. However a number of re- 
searchers have attempted to make ai.praisals of the social benefits of edu- 
cation. One of the most significant of these studies was made by Denison.^^ 
He made a careful study of the growth rate of the gross national product 
(GNP) between 1929 and 1957 and the factors causing that growth rate. 
He identified factors making both positive and negative contributions to 
the growth rate. His positive factors contributed 109 percent and tlie nega- 
tive factors 9 percent, making a net of lOO percent. Following are the 
relative contributions by all of the sources making a positive contribution: 
increased employment, 34 percent; increased capital input, 15 percent; 
increased education, 23 percent; increased knowledge, 20 percent; eco- 
nomies of scale associated with growth of the national market, 9 percent; 
and other factors, 8 percent. The traditional view of some classical econ- 
omists was that increased inputs of capital and labor can account for 
all economic growth. However, the study by Denison shows that increased 
inputs of capital and labor accounted for only 49 positive percentage points 
out of 109 or 45 percent of the total. Increased inputs of education and 
knowledge accounted for 43 percentage points out of 109 or, 39 percent 
of the total.^^ Of even more significance was Denison’s findings with respect 
to growth rate of the economy per person employed. Denison stated: “>\^en 
related to growth of national product per person employed the con- 
tribution of education appears still more impressive. My final estimate is 
that education contributed 42 percent of the 1.60 percentage point growth 
rate in product per person employed.”^^ 

Kendrick made an extensive study of the economic growth rate be- 
tween 1889 and 1957. After assessing the rise in productivity, he concluded: 
“Since the real private domestic product grew at an average annual rate 
of 3.5 percent over the same 68 year period, it is evident that about half 
the growth in output was accounted for by additions to real labor and 
capital inputs, and half was contributed by increases in efficiency with 
which the inputs were utilized, i.e., in productivity 

FabricanF® studied the rate of increase of the national product. He 
found that between 1919 and 1957 the annual rate of increase of the GNP 
was 3.1 percent, and the weighted input of labor and capital was only 
1.0 percent. This left most of the increase in production unexplaiiied by 
the increased inputs of capital and labor. Fabrkant suggested that invest- 
ments in education, research and development, and other intangible capital 
might account for the unexplained growth in the GNP. 

Schultz, 2" starting with the work of Kendrick and Fabricant, attempted 
to determine what percent of the unexplained increase in the GNP was 
attf ibiitablc to investment in education. He made estimates of the appro- 
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priate proportions of educational expenditures to allocate to consumption 
and to investment. Assuming a 9 percent return on the investment in 
education, he estimated that 36 percent of the unexplained increase in the 
GNP could be attributed to investment in education; assuming an 1 1 per- 
cent return, education explained 44 percent of the unexplained increase, 
and; assuming a 17.3 percent return, education explained 70 percent of that 
increase. 

A number of other economists have made similar studies of the ef- 
fect of investment in education on growth in the national economy. While 
the findings of these studies differ in detail, all of the economists who 
have seriously researched this matter have concluded that investment in 
education has a vital effect on economic growth. Assuming that growth in 
the national economy, accompanied by a rising standard of living, is an 
important national, state and local goal, then the demonstrated positive 
effect of increased investment in education on the attainment of this goal 
alone — ^without considering other social benefits — ^is a sufficient social ben- 
efit to justify large increases in the financial inputs for education from all 
levels of government. 

There are many social benefits of education that cannot be readily 
quantified. Economic goods differ greatly in their public versus their private 
utility. For example, it makes no difference to the householder whether 
another householder buys a television set, an automatic dishwasher, an 
automobile or almost any other type of a material economic good. But it 
does make a great deal of difference to a householder if other house- 
holders do not consume or invest in certain types of non-material goods 
such as education. An educated householder could hardly enjoy or profit 
greatly from his education if he lived in a society of illiterates. For this 
and many other reasons, every advanced count^ has made education 
compulsory up to certain age levels, Weisbrod^^ pointed out that education, 
in addition to benefiting the student and his present and future family, also 
benefited the student’s neighbors, fellow workers, employers and society 
in general. He suggested that these external benefits provided justification 
for compulsory attendance laws as well as for public financial support. 

The great mobility of the population of the United States is a national 
phenomenon. Statistics are not available which show the percent of the 
pupils educated in the 24,000 school districts of the nation who spend their 
adult producing years in a school district other than the one (or ones) in 
which they were educated. However, it is safe to estimate that more than 
half of them do so. The exchange of the benefits of the investment in 
education are far from even among districts. The greater the number of 
school districts and the smaller their size, the greater the difference in the 
exchange of benefits. Also, the higher the proportion of the school budget 
provided from local taxes, the greater the differentials in the exchange of 
benefits. In general, the district that is gaining in population imports more 
benefits than it exports and a district that is losing population exports 
more benefits than it receives. Furthermore many of our great core cities 
which are neither decreasing or ina easing in population have been export- 
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ing to the suburbs the most productive people that have been educated 
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productive people even from remote areas of the country. Weisbrod, after 
studying this problem, concluded that ‘Population mobility and fiscal in- 
terdependence make education decisions in one part of the nation important 
to other, even distant, parts.”^^ He also concluded that “Growing population 
mobility brings growing external effects of education, and thereby may be 
expected to lead to increasing efforts to shift the financial burden of edu- 
cation from local to higher level governments.”^^ 



Another method of studying the social benefits of education is to 
consider the cost of not educating people. The crime rates and the rates of 
dependency on public welfare or private charity are many times greater 
among those without sufficient education to enable them to succeed in 
present day society than among those who have an adequate education. 
The direct cost to the taxpayer of keeping a man in prison may range 
from $3,000 to $4,000 per year in terms of 1967 prices. This does not 
include the cost to other individuals of the crime committed or the social 
cost which may be incurred by the prisoner’s family being forced on relief. 
How much of the more than one hundred million dollar property loss^ in 
the Detroit riots of 1967 was due to failure to provide sufficient education 
for the migrants who had settled in Detroit’s ghettos? It is difficult to make 
a valid estimate but, as one views the future, it is reasonable to predict 
that the economic cost of failing to educate the population will be far 
greater than would be the cost of the additional financial inputs necessary 
to provide the quality and the quantity of education necessary for all of 
the people. 

An attempt has been made in this section to present concepts from 
the science of economics which hf've value in enabling us to appraise the 
role of education in the future of the nation. However, it should be noted 
that concepts from economics are not the only bases on which we should 
plan education for the future. For example, our system of popular govern- 
ment could not long exist without a population sufficiently educated co 
make the decisions essential for the survival of our social system with its 
numerous subsystems of government. The viability of each level of gov- 
ernment is dependent largely on the educational level of the components 
of the social systems comprising that level of government and on the inter- 
action of those social systems. In other words, ultimately we cannot have 
the highest attainable quality of national government, state government or 
local government unless the talents of all people, wherever they may live, 
are fully developed. The same thing can be said for the myriad socid sys- 
tems that comprise the private sector of our economy. 



Systems Analysis 

Modern behavioral scientists and systems engineers have found gen- 
eral systems theory extremely useful in conceptualizing and researching 
many types of organizational problems. The “systems” approach to con- 
ceptualizing organizational problems is rapidly becoming standard operat- 
ing procedure. For example, economists and industrial and systems engi- 
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neers are now using systems analysis as a guide for making many organi- 
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fits have proved to be extremely useful in making decisions in business 
and industry. The models are based on the ^sumption that resources for 
inputs are scarce and therefore that the decisions made concerning alter- 
native choices of resources should result in the optimization of outputs or 
the maximization of profits. 



It is being urged by some that this same approach shodd be used 
as a basis for making educational decisions. The systems analysis approach 
has already been used with profit in making certam types of educational 
decisions. Its use no doubt will be further extended. However a systenas 
analysis of an educational system is infinitely more complicated thaii it is 
in business and industry. The goal of a business or industry' is quite simple 

to make a profit. The market provides a quick assessment of whether 

a business or industry is making a profit or losing money and also how 
much. This information is provided weekly, monthly and annually. On 
the other hand the school system has many goals and sometimes it takes 
years to determine whether the inputs result in goal attainment. As pointed 
out previously, the schools provide individual benefits and also social 
benefits. The social benefits of education probably exceed the individual 
benefits. At this writing, no one has been able to quantify the social bene- 
fit of education with sufficient accuracy to develop a valid cost-benefit 
equation which would be useful in making decisions on alternative choices 
of inputs for the educational system. As has been indicatea earlier, the two 
major classes of inputs into the public school system are student inputs 
and financial inputs. The public school system cannot manipulate student 
inputs as is done in some private schools by refusing to admit slow 
learners or the culturally disadvantaged. For example if a school system 
would refuse to admit the slow learners and the culturally handicapped, 
it could increase the average amount of learning per student per dollar of 
financial input. This alternative is not available to public schools because 
the social costs of failing to develop the talents of slow learners and the 
culturally disadvantaged would be far greater than the amount of money 
saved by not providing educational opportunities for them. 



Despite the difficulties of applying systems analysis to educational 
decision making, it should be utilized when feasible. Systems analysis 
theoretically should be valuable for assisting in making decisions with 
respect to the allocation of financial resources to alternative types of inputs 
which can be purchased. Here again we run into the difficulty of deter- 
mining the relative weights to assign to the optimization of social benefits 
and individual benefits. However, the difficulties of applying systems 
analysis to education decision making are not insurmountable if alterna- 
tive assumptions are made concerning desired educational outputs. 



The remainder of this chapter provides first a brief treatment of 
some of the issues involved in the financing of Wgher education and second 
a more detailed treatment of some of the major problems and issues in- 
volved in financing the public schools. 
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Some Issues in the Financing of Higher Education 

Only brief attention is given in this chapter to the financing of hi^er 
education. This is not because the subject is unimportant but because ii is 
so important it can not be treated adequately in the space available for 
this paper. Therefore only some broad generalizations concerning the 
financing of higher education will be presented. 

The number of students enrolled in institutions of higher learning 
has been increasing at the rate of more than 10 percent per year. Most 
of this increase has been in the tax supported institutions of higher leariMg. 
This rate of increase wiU no doubt continue for some years to come. The 
tax support for these institutions has been increasing rapidly and the 
pressure for further increases will no doubt continue. The costs of higher 
education are rapidly increasing for actual and potential students. This 
brought on a demand for increased scholarships provided from pubhc 
funds. Legislatures in some states have attempted to solve this problem by 
increasing the tuition charged students. This is a short sighted policy. 

The average cost of providing public higher educational services in 
1967 was approximately $1,500 per equivalent full time student. The 
average cost of tuition to students enrolled in public institutions of higher 
learning was from $300 to $400 in 1967. (The tuition for out-of-state 
students was much higher.) Therefore the average cost to the taxpayer 
was only approximately $1,100 to $1,200. The cost to the resident student 
was not only the $300 to $400 paid for tuition but also the income forgone 
which could be conservatively estimated at $4,000 annually. Therefore 
the cost to the student for going to college averages from $4,300 to $4,400 
annually. This is approximately four times the cost to the taxpayer. Further- 
more, the student, when he graduates from college, generally will h^ve a 
higher income. Thus, he will soon refund to the state — in the form, of 
hi^er taxes paid — all of the cost to taxpayers of his education. As pointed 
out earlier in this chapter, a person with a hi^er level of education 
provides additional social benefits to the community. This comes as a clear 
profit to the community and state. Therefore the taxpayer can well afford 
to pay the entire cost of public higher education. 

It is dysfunctional to society to attempt to finance the increasing 
costs of higher education by increasing tuition and fees. If the s^dent is 
required to pay the fees himself, the benefits of a higher education may 
be denied to him because he may not be able to do so. Some would argue 
that the state should provide scholarships for such studente. It would be an 
odd policy to increase fees to avoid increasing appropriations for higher 
institutions and then provide appropriations for scholarships so that^ stu- 
dents could pay the fees. If the policy of increasing fees to finance higher 
education is based on the assumption that primarily the students whose 
parents are able to pay the fees should have the opportunity for a college 
education, one wonders how such an assumption can be reconciled with 
the principles of American democracy. 
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Methods of determining the educational need of irstitutions of higiher 
learning are in a primitive state of development. In some states that have 
se’^arats governing hoards for each higher institution, the educational 
need of the respective institutions is determined by their relative lobbying 
strength. There is considerat waste in some states due to unnecessa^ 
duplication of expensive educational programs with small enrollments in 
several institutions. This is similar to the waste in the public schools caused 
by the maintenance of unnecessary, small expensive schools. In fact, 
coordinated long-range planning in higher education is not yet found in 
even a majority of the states. 

In order to plan for long-range financing of hi^er education, each 
state needs either a single board for all higher institutions or a board with 
the authority O coordinate budget requests and program offerings of the 
state institutions with separate boards. The principles of the planmng- 
programming-budgeting system (PPBS) should be applied to long-range 
and short-range financial plai ing for institutions of higher learning. The 
problems of financial planning for institutions will not all be solved even 
when an appropriate system of governing state institutions of higher learn- 
ing is established. The problem of computing the relative fmancial needs 
of different types of educational programs and services pro\dded in institu- 
tions of higher learning is extremely complicated. Much additional research 
is needed in this area. 

The method of financing junior or community colleges, especially vo- 
cational and technical institutes and schools, depends largely upon how 
those institutions are organized and administered. If such institutions are 
centrally controlled and administered by the state, they should be entirely 
supported by the state and ideally no fees should be charged to students. 

If these institutions are administered and controlled locally, it is 
reasonable to expect the local units administering these institutions to 
contribute financially to their support in proportion to their relative 
taxpaying ability. The foundation program formulas describ'^d later in this 
chapter can readily be adapted for use in apportioning state fun^ to these 
institutions. Although experience has shown that local financial support 
has stimulated local interest in these institutions, the major part of their 
revenue should be derived from state and federal sources. Local financial 
support for junior colleges and special vocational and technical institutes 
and schools should be provided from local tax sources and not from fees 
charged to students. 

Some Major Problems and Issues in 
Financing the Public Schools 

The evidence on the economics of education presented in the first 
part of this chapter shows clearly that expenditures for education will not 
only need to be increased greatly in gross amount but also that by 1980 
a hi^er percent of the gross national product will need to be allocated to 
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educational expenditures than at the present 

^ 1 xi/iii 1 -iavp to he made with respect not only 

rre "SSty and quanS7 oHciu'cation to be provided but also 

aspect rwLt types of tLes «U1 be used to f 

levels of government shaU levy those taxes, and what method of 

tion shall be used by central governments to apportion fun* 

spending agencies. These policy decisions will be discussed m relation to 

the financing of the public schools in this section. 

Types of Taxes to Use for Financing the Public Schools 

There are only four major types of taxes levied by the federal, stete 
and local governments. Those taxes in order of im^rtance are 
income taxes, corporation income taxes, sales and exciffi ^ 

taxes. These four ?ipes of taxes provide approxiinately 
revenue receipts of all governments combined in he United Sute. 
tote, as we plan the future financing of the pubhc sctols m ^ Umted 
States, major policy decisions will have to be made 
use will be made of each of these types of taxes in financing the pubhc 

schools. 

What types of taxes ate most equitable? If the relative 
regressive features of a tax are considered as the best test of equity, then 
thf types of taxes listed in order from most equitable to least equitable are . 
personal income taxes, corporation taxes, sales ^ 

erty taxes. The federal government obtains mote than 80 ^ 

revenue from the two most equitable types of taxes, f ™ ',^"5 ^J'SSr 
tion income taxes; state governments receive almost 
tax revenue from sales and excise taxes and approximately 17 perrent 
from personal and corporation income taxes; local governments, excluding 
school receive more Ln 80 percent of their local 
least equitable major tax source, property taxes. School 
approSnately 98 percent of their local tax revenue from property taxes. 

AU taxes must be paid from past income, present income “ 
income. Therefore the tax source lor support of government, mcludim 
schook, should bear a rational relationship to the source ° 
possession of property is becoming less related to 
years. For example, in 1928, the compensauon of 
58 nercent of the totai national income; in 1967, approximately 70 percent 
1 1%7 apllmatety 90 percent of the total national income consn 
of compensation paid employees, corporate profits and umncorporatrf 
business and professional income. All of these sources of income can be 
taxed more equitably and rationally by income ano sales taxes than by 

property taxes. 

Local Support 

The only source of local tax revenue available to most school distncte 

in the United States is the property tax. As previously f 

mately 9S percent of local school revenue is derived from property taxes. 
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The question might be raised, “Why not authorize local boards of educa- 

1 1 I n-»i *1 « . . 

uuu lu levy local uuii-properiy laxcsr inis nas oeen inea in a lew siaies 
without much success. Most school districts do not have the local govern- 
mental machinery available to levy any type of tax other than the property 
tax. Actually it would be difficult to give most school districts access to 
any local tax other than the property tax. For example, authority to levy 
a local sales tax would be of little or no benefit to a district that had few 
or no retail establishments. A local sales tax could be levied and collected 
by a large municipal district if it were given the legal authority to do so. 
But the effect of such a tax would be to give a wealthy municipal district 
the authority to tax the residents of less wealthy rural districts who come 
to the municipal districts to make purchases. This can hardly be considered 
good public policy. Actually all major types of non-property taxes can be 
administered more efficiently and equitably by state governments or the 
federal government than by local school districts. Therefore, it is not sound 
public policy to attempt to solve the problems of financing the public 
schools by giving school districts the authority to levy non-property local 
taxes. 



The wide variations in the taxpaying ability of the people of the 
24,000 local school districts in the United States have been documented 
many times. In states organized into numerous small local school districts, 
the most wealthy district may have 100 or more times the per pupil wealth 
of the least wealthy district. Even in states organized into local school 
districts as large as a county, the most wealthy district usually has five to 
fifteen times the per capita wealth of the least wealthy district. Combining 
small districts will greatly reduce variations in per capita wealth but it will 
not eliminate all significant variations. In most states there are large areas 
where only poverty can be consolidated. Therefore the need for revenue 
from central governments would remain even after all feasible district 
consolidation is accomplished. 

It can also be argued that it is inequitable to permit local boards of 
education to levy property taxes on business arl industrial property. This 
is particularly true with respect to a manufacturing establishment. In the 
case of large manufacturing establishments, most of the products are 
purchased by non-residents of the school district. The manufacturer passes 
local taxes on in the prices of his products to the purchasers. Thus, the 
people of the district in which the factory is located are able to transfer a 
substantial part of the incidence of their local taxes to the residents of other 
districts. 



A good measure of the relative wealth of school districts is the extent 
to which a school district is able to shift the incidence of its taxes to the 
people living in other Jurisdictions. For this reason, it has been suggested 
from time to time that local governments, including school districts, be 
prohibited from levying local property taxes on business and industrial 
properties, and that the state should levy both property and income taxes 
on such properties and share the proceeds with local governments. 
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One can find numerous instances in the United States where territory 
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wealth or Islands of poverty. When school districts where the per capita 
wealth is very high are gerrymandered so as to include business and 
industrial properties, the local property taxes for schools are relatively low. 
This arrangement enables business and industrial properties to escape their 
fair share of school taxes. This problem will undoubtedly be given further 
study in the future. It seems safe to predict that it will be resolved either 
by prohibiting the levy of local property taxes on business and industrial 
property or by equalizing the abUity of local governments, including 
school districts, to finance governmental services through equalizing grants- 
in-aid. The second of these alternatives as applied to school districts is 
discussed in detail later in this chapter. 

What arrangements then should be made for local school financing, 
assuming that we will continue the policy of local participation in public 
school financing? Despite the objections to the property tax, it is the only 
tax that can be levied by all school districts. Therefore, local school 
financing is concerned largely with the levy of property taxes for current 
operation, the issuance of bonds to be repaid from taxes levied on property, 
and the administration of the property taxes. It is beyond the scope of this 
chapter to go into detail concerning local school financing. However, the 
following minimum essentials must be provided if local school financing 
is to be viable: 

1. Boards of education should be fiscally independent of other local 
governmental bodies. 

2. Boards of education should be given the authority to levy a maximum 
of 10 to 15 mills of taxes on the market value of property without a 
vote of the people, but there should be no limit on the taxes which the 
people vote on themselves. 

3. Boards of education should be given the authority to issue school 
bonds for capital outlay purposes up to a reasonable percent of the 
true value of property without a vote of the people. The board should 
have the authority to issue bonds in addition to this amount up to a 
reasonable maximum upon approval by a majority vote of the people. 
As pointed out later in this chapter, the state should use its cr^it for 
assisting boards of education in financing capital outlay in order to 
prevent accumulation of local debt to the point where it becomes 
burdensome. 

Sununarizing, it is evident that juture planning of school financing 
must anticipate greater reliance on non-property taxes. In 1967, approxi- 
mately 8 percent of the revenue receipts of the public schools was provided 
by the federal government, 40 percent by the states and 52 percent from 
local sources. What will be the respective shares of the different levels of 
government in 1980? If due consideration is given to the economics of 
education, the equity of taxation, the sources of income of the people and 
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the equalization of educational opportunity, the respective shares in 1980 
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will proDEDiy approacn zd percent icucim, 
local. 



Prospects for Increased Federal Support 

It is difficult to predict future federal policies for the financing of the 
public schools at this writing. The continuation or the cessation of the 
war in Viet Nam, or of other international crises, will undoubtedly affect 
federal policy on the financing of public schools. However, over the long 
run, it is safe to predict that federal participation in the financing of the 
public schools will continue to increase. The national interest in adequate 
education throughout the United States is too great foi any other policy 
to be advisable. At the present time, practically all federal support for 
the public schools is in the form of categorical grants. Althou^ these 
categorical grants have been of great benefit to many public schools, it is 
extremely difficult to fit such grants into a balanced program of school 
financing. It is not proposed that these categorical grants be abolished. 
They have been of particular value in stimulating states and local school 
districts to make desirable innovations that otherwise would not have 
been made. 

As indicated in the discussion of social systems theory, the stimuli 
for change come both from within the social system and from without the 
system. For example, very few school systems were making any effort 
whatsoever to provide compensatory education for the children of the 
culturally disadvantaged. After the passage of the Elementary and Sec- 
endary Education Act of 1965, this desirable policy became common 
throughout the United States. Outside inputs of categorical aids are of 
particular value in stimulating certain types of innovations. But a balanced 
program of school financing cannot easily be formulated exclusively from 
categorical aids. Therefore it is hoped that future increases in federal aid 
will for the most part be in the form of general grants-in-aid. 



The Development of Theories Concerning State 
Provisions for Financing Schools 

Various aspects of the problem of state support have been studied 
intensively by many researchers since the beginning of the century. A 
number of early theorists on state support made major contributions to 
the conceptual designs. A brief summary of some of the contributions of 
these early theorists is presented in the following paragraphs. 

Important Early Theories 

Cubberley. Cubberley made the first comprehensive study of this 
problem. In a famous monograph published in 1905, he made the following 
important observations concerning the state’s responsibility for providing 
educational services: 
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The stite owes it to itself and to its children, not only to permit of the establishment 
ine »»ctnhH<jhed. — even more, to require that 

SeSTarwhe";; qualified teacher for'a ce^n 

minimum period of time each year, and taught under conditions ''nd a^rding to 
SSiSrtl^ch the state, has from time to time seen fit to impose. While leaving 
the way open for all to go beyond these requirements the state must see that none 
fall below.2'i 



He conceptualized the state’s financial responsibility as follows; 

Theoretically all the children of the state are equally important and are entiti^ to 
have the same advantages; practically this can never be quite true. The duty ot the 
state is to secure for all as high a minimum of good instruction ^ is possible, but 
STtc, aa to aS mininSn; to equalize the advantages to all as 

be done with the resources at hand; to place a premium on these local effom whch 
will enable communities to rise above the legal miniaium as far as 
to encourage communities lo extend iheir educational energies to new and desirable 

undertakings.-^ 



Cubberley studied the methods of apportionment of state school funds 
in use at that time and concluded that most of them were undesirable. He 
found that returning the tax funds to the area : n which they were collected, 
the total population -nd the school census were particularly undesirable 
bases for apportionment. He considered teachers employed to be the best 
single measure upon which to base the apportionment of state school 
funds although he did not believe that any one measure should be used 
exclusively. It is interesting to note that “teachers employed” generally is 
more closely related to the more refined mea.sures of educational need, 
such as “weighted pupil” and “typical teacher” later developed by Mort,- 
than to any unadjusted pupil measure. 



Among Cubberley’s important findings are the following; 

1. Due to the unequal distribution of wealth, the demands set by the 
states for maintaining minimum standards cause very unequal burdens; 
what one com»nii"iity can do with ease is often an excess’ve burden for 

another. 

2. The excessive burden of communities borne in large part for the 
common good should be equalized by the state. 

3. A state school tax best equalizes the burdens. 

4. Any form of state taxation for schools fails to accomplish the ends 
for which it was created unless a wise system of distribution is provided. 

Updegrajj. Updegraff"' accepted most of Cubberley’s concepts and 
made some further advances in the theory of state support. He proposed 
a very interesting variable-level equalized foundation program. His plan 
provided for different guarantees of funds per teacher unit from a combi- 
nation of state and local revenues depending upon the amount of local 
taxes levied. For example, if a district levied ^V^ mills on the tme valuation 
of property, it would be guaranteed, from state funds, the difference be- 
tween the yield of the 2>Vz mill levy per teacher unit and $840. That is, 
if a district levying 31/2 mills had a valuation of only $5,000 per teacher 
unit, it would raise $18 per teacher unit in local funds and receive $822 
per teacher unit from state funds, making a total of $840. On the other 
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hand if a district had a valuation of $235,000 per teacher unit and 
Ig yi 3 miUs, it would receive a state grant of only $17 per teacher 
unit and would raise $823 from local taxes making a total of $840. This 
p lan provided for complete equalization among the local districts at any 
given tax level. But his plan went much further. The state would continue 
to match the local funds raised by the district up to 9 mil ls at the same 
ratio of state to local funds for a higher guaranteed level per teacher 
unit. For example if a district with an assessed valuation of $5,000 per 
teacher unit levied 9 mills of local taxes, it would be guaranteed $2,160 
per teacher unit; $45 from local funds and $2,115 from state funds. The 
district having an assessed valuation of $235,000 per teacher unit would 
also be guaranteed $2,160 of revenue per teacher unit; $2,115 from local 
funds and $45 from state funds. This plan did not meet with much favor 
at the time it was proposed. However at the present time a number of 
modem state support plans have incorporated seme of Updegraff? 
concepts. 

Strayer and Haig. Strayer and Haig further adviced the concepts 
of equalization of educational opportunity ana equalu^tion of school sup- 
port and stated those concepts as follows: 

There exists today and has existed for many years a movement which has 
come to be known as the “equalization of educational opportunity” or the 
“equalization of school support.” These phrases are interpreted in varies ways. 
In its most extreme form the interpretation is somewhat as follows: The state 
should insure equal educational facilities to every child within its borders at 
a uniform effort throughout the state in terms of the burden of taxation; the tax 
burden of education should throughout the state be uniform in relation to tax 
paying ability, and the provision for schools should be uniform in relation to the 
educable population desiring education. Most of the supportere of this propwi- 
tion, however, would not preclude _ any particular co mm u ni ty from offering 
at its own expense a particularly rich and costly educational program. They 
would insist that there be an adequate minimum offered everywhere, the 
expense of which should be conside^ a prior claim on the state’s economic 

resources.28 

Strayer and Haig then presented the following model of state support 
for incorporating the principles they had outlined: 

1. Compute the cost of a satisfactory minimum educational offering in 
each district of the state; 

2. Compute the yield in the district of a uniform state mandated local 
tax levy on the equalized valuation of property;* and 

3. Provide the difference between the cost of the minimum program and 
the yield of the required minimum tax levy from state funds. 

Mort. Mort developed the basic techniques for applying the Strayer- 
Haig model of state support. It was necessary to develop a defensible 
plan for measuring the cost of the state assured minimum program before 



♦Tho original model proposed that the amount of the mandated local levy ht dctcnimed by the 
amount of the local tax levy required in the richest district to provide for the entire cost of the 
minimum program in that district. This concept was later modified to include other factors in deter- 
mining iht amount of the mandated local levy. 
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that model could be used. This involved; (1), determining the elements to 
include in the minimum program; * (2) the computation ot units of edu- 
cational needs; and (3) the conversion of units of need into dollars. 

Mort developed the following criteria for determining the elements to 
include in the minimum or foundation program: 

1. An educationaal activity found in most or all communities throughout 
the state is acceptable as an element of an ccialization program. 

2 Unusual expenditures for meeting aie ge iral requirements due iO 
causes over which a local community ha^ Uttle Ox no conirol nay be 
recognized as required by the equali^tioii program. If tney arise cm 
causes reasonably within the control of the community the cannot e 
considered as demanded by the equalization program. 

3. Some communities offer more years of schooling or a more costly type 
of education than is common. If it can be established that unusual con- 
ditions require any such additional offerings they may be recognized as 
a part of the equalization program.^ 

Mort’s criteria tor determining the dements to include in the foundation 
program are still as valid as when they were written. Unfortunately oriy 
a few states, even today, include in their foundation program all of the 
elements proposed in Mort’s criteria. 

Mort then developed standard units of measurement of educational 
need which he called the weighted pupil and typical teacher** Briefly, 
he developed his measures by computing the typical number of teachers 
for a given number of pupils in elementary and high schools and m large 
and small schools. He found that the pupU teacher ratio was greater in 
eiementarv than in high schools and greater in large schools than m small 
schools. He computed the extent of these differentials m terms of their 
relationship to the typical number of pupils per teacher in larp elementaiy 
schools, which he found to be 27. This involved weighting Ae pupds suf- 
ficiently in high schools and small schools so that a smaller^ number of 
pupils would equal a typical teacher or a classroom unit. This wei^ting 
was done by dividing the needed pupil teacher ratio into 27 and multiply- 
ing the quotient by the average daily attendance. This procure converl^ 
all pupils in a school system into weighted pupils of equivalent cost. The 
number of classroom units or teacher units could be readily computed by 
dividing the number of weighted pupils by 27. Actu^y cla^room units 
needed can be computed first and then weighted pupils can be computed 
by multiplying the classroom units needed by 27. 

Mort’s techniques, and modifications of those techniques, for comput- 
ing weighted pupils or classroom units have been found to be very useful in 
computing foundation program costs. 

Local financial ability to support the foundation program is computed 
under tlie Strayer-Haig-Mort formula by multiplying a state-mandated 



•Today cominonly called the foundation program. 

♦•Later called classroom unit, teacher unit, or instruction unit. 
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unifonn local levy by the equalized valuation of property in each district. 
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tion program in order to determine the state funds needed. This method 
of computing local taxpaying ability was recommended because the prop- 
erty tax is the only tax that most boards of education can levy. Therefore, 
what is needed is not a theoredcal measure of taxpaying ability, but rather 
a measure of the local tax revenue which can be tapped by local school 

districts. 



Obtaining an accurate measure of the equalized or market value of 
taxable property in each district has been a problem in many states. Local 
assessors vary widely in most states in their policies relating to the percent 
of market value at which property is assessed. This problem can be rectified 
only by the establishment of a state agency with the authority to equalize 
assessments throughout the state or at least with the authority to conipute 
the equalized value of property in each school district. If a state fails to 
establish adequate state supervision of property assessments, the only alter- 
native available is to utilize an economic index to estimate the equalized 
value of property in each district. A few states which have failed to estab- 
lish a state agency with adequate authority to supervise local assessments 
are using economic indexes to estimate the equalized valuation of property 
in each district. While this method has proved to be fairly satisfactory, it 
is not considered as desirable as equalized valuations computed by an 
adequately staffed state agency.^® 

Morrison. The last of the early theorists that we shall mention is Mor- 
rison.^^ His concepts differed greatly from the Cubberley and the Strayer- 
Haig-Mort conceptual designs. They have been adopted in only one state, 
Hawaii. Morrison noted that constitutionally education is a state function 
and that local school districts have failed to provide that function ef- 
ficiently or equitably. He also asserted that attempts to equalize educational 
opportunities by enlarging school districts, by providing state equalization 
funds, or by providing state subsidies for special purposes had all failed. 
Morrison then proposed a model of state support which involved the 
abolition of all local school districts and the state itself becoming both the 
unit for all taxation for the support of schools and for the administration 
of schools. Morrison’s concepts have not generally been well received 
oecause they are outside the mainstream of American political thought 
which places great emphasis on the value of local government. 



Alternative Models for 

State Participation in Public School Financing 

As we plan the financing of education in the future, it is desirable 
that financial models be developed that will integrate the funds received 
by the public schools from federal, state and local sources into a plan 
that will tend to equalize educational opportunity and optimize the out- 
put of the school social system. In the following section, eight different 
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formulas for financing of public schools are presented. The reader will note, 
on the basis of the analysis, that Formula 5, when combined with either 
Formula 7 or 8, is more defensible than the others. All, however, are 
presented in order that a more complete range of alternative formulas may 
be considered. Although major emphasis is given in these formulas to 
provisions for integrating state funds with local funds, some of the formulas 
can readily be adapted for the inclusion of federal funds in the total plan. 

Researchers have demonstrated that the goals of equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity and equalization of tax effort cannot be achieved by 
an uncoordinated group of categorical grants or by a system of distribution 
of state funds based on the school census or any other unweighted pupil 
or teacher measure. Therefore all such plans of state support are deemed 
so undesirable as to be unworthy of consideration. However, there are a 
number of models of state support in use today which vary considerably in 
their utility. The most important models are presented a the following 
paragraphs and their advantages and disadvantages are considered briefly. 

Some Assumptions 

In order to compare these different models of state support, the rela- 
tive effects of each of these models on three representative districts are 
determined. The following assumptions are made with respect to those 
districts: 

1 . District X has an equahzed valuation of $2,000 per weightc pupil 
or $50,000 per adjusted classroom unit; District Y, $15,000 per 
wei^ted pupil or $375,000 per adjusted classroom unit; and District 
Z, $30,000 per weighted pupil or $750,000 per adjusted classroom unit 
District X is the least wealthy district in the state. District Z the most 
wealthy and District Y has the same valuation as the state average 
equalized valuation per weighted pupil or adjusted classroom unit. 

2. These districts are all similar in total number of pupils, geographical 
size, scatter of population and in educational ne^ as measured by 
weighted pupils or classroom units. 

We will assume also that while the state does not have unlimited 
funds, the people desire to provide a reasonably adequate foundation 
program for all prospective students in the state regardless of where they 
live, and that they also wish to stimulate local initiative in education. I^t 
us also assume that a study commission appointed by the governor with 
the consent of the legislature has determined that tb ost of a reasonably 
adequate foundation program of education in that .‘'dte in terms of 1967 
prices was $400 per wei^ted pupil or $10,000 j. t adjusted classroom 
unit, based on 25 weighted pupils per adjusted classroom unit. We will 
further assume that there is a tax limit of 15 mills on the equalized valua- 
tion that may be certified by the board without a vote of the people as 
the operating levy for schools. It should not be assumed that the writer 
is recommending a tax limit of 15 mills. This number is used only for 
purposes of illustration. What are the feasible alternatives that the legisla- 
ture of that state could consider? 
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l^ORMULA i. COMPLETE STATE SUPPORT OF THE FOUNDATION 

Program 

Under this model the state would provide $400 per weighted pupil 
or $10,000 per classroom unit entirely from state funds; local financing 
in addition to the state supported foundation program would be optional. 
Since we started with the assumption that the state had limitations on the 
potential state revenue available, this alternative might not be available. 
Furthermore, since the state would provide the entire cost of the foundation 
program from state funds, the legislature would probably reduce the local 
tax limit, subject to board certification, below 15 mills. Finally, if the 
entire cost of the foundation program were provided entirely from state 
funds, even though the legislature permitted the 15 mill board certifiable 
tax to remain, experience with this type of model has shown that it is 
difficult to persuade the people to permit the board to levy a substantial 
amount of local supplementary taxes in many school districts. Despite these 
limitations. Formula 1 is applied to Districts X, Y and Z to show the 
potential effect of this formula, assuming that the state can find the 
revenue to finance such a program and assuming that all districts will levy 
the optional 15 mills of local taxes. 



Table I 



Plan for Complete State Support of Foundation Pp'toram 
(Application of Formula 1.) 



Dis- 

trict 


Amount Per Weighted Pupil 


Amount Per Classroom Unit 


From the 
State 
(Col. 1) 


From the 
Optional 
JSMill 
Levy 
(Col. 2) 


(Totals, Cols. 
1 and 2) 
(Col. 3) 


From the 
State 
(Col. 4) 


From the 
Optional 
15 Mill 
Levy 
(Col. 5) 


Total 
(Col. 6) 


X 


$400 


$ 30 


$430 


$10,000 


$ 750 


$10,750 


Y 


400 


225 


625 


10,000 


5,625 


15,625 


Z 


400 


450 


850 


10,000 


11,250 


21,250 



It will be noted from columns 1 and 4 that the amount of state funds 
allotted per weighted pupil or per classroom unit is exactly the same 
for all districts. This would provide for complete equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity and complete equalization of tax effort provided no 
optional local taxes are levied. If local taxes were prohibited, this formula 
would become the Morrison model provided local school districts were 
also abolished. 

If it is assumed, however, that all possible additional local taxes are 
levied, columns 3 and 6 show that the amount of funds available per unit 
of need would be approximately twice as much in District Z (the wealthi- 
est) as in District X (the poorest) but the state and local tax effort would 
be tl^e same. Therefore Formula 1 does not equalize educational oppor- 
tunity if school districts have authority to supplement the state supported 
foundation program with local taxes. 
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have had great difficulty in getting the legislature to support a high level 
foundation program if it is financed entirely from state funds. Political 
consensus can be obtained under this formula only for an average level of 
program. Furthermore local initiative is not stimulated under this formula. 
When local supplementary taxes are optional and, especially in conserva- 
tive school districts, the prevailing point of view is that the foundation 
program provided by the state bears state approval and therefore does not 
need to be supplemented. The general increase in taxes at all levels of 
government and the rising cost of living are cmrently creating increased 
taxpayer resistance to taxes. Such resistance increases the difficulty of 
obtaining the supplementary local taxes necessary for a district to be 
innovative and to provide a program of education above the level of 
mediocrity. Therefore the assumption in Table 1 that aU districts will levy 
aU optional taxes permitted is not likely to be realistic. The most probable 
assumption regarding the effect of Formula 1 is that most districts will levy 
no optional local taxes or will make a very low levy. Therefore a dead level 
of average mediocrity would prevail throughout the state with only a few 
systems attempting to provide a quality of education substantially above 
the average. Local interest is not promoted in education by Formula 1 
primarily because the people do not participate directly in school fin^cing. 
The general feeling under this plan seems to be “let the state do it.” 



Additional Assumptions 

Let us assume; (1) that the legislature has rejected Fonnula 1 partly 
because the state revenue system does not provide sufficient funds^ for 
the state to establish a reasonable foundation program supported entirely 
from state funds; and (2) tnat it also objects to this formula because it 
provides no incentive for ocal initiative. 

In that case, it would be reasonable to assume that; (1 ) the legislature 
would decide that the public schools should be supported by some combina- 
tion of state and local taxes; (2) that several different plans would be 
presented to the legislature; and (3) that the legislature would want to test 
the effects of each of these plans. We will assume further that, in order to 
compare these plans, the legislature has reached the conclusioii that it will 
mandate (require all districts to levy) a local tax of 10 mills* on the 
equalized valuation of property in each district and will supplen snt the 
yield from this levy by state funds provided by some appropriate type of 
formula. In this situation the legislature selected 10 mills because it noted 
that the yield from this levy would provide 37.5 percent of the cost of a 
$400 foundation program per weighted pupil (or $10,000 per adjusted 
classroom unit) in the district of average wealth, and that the state would 
need to provide 62.5 percent of the total amount required. The state funds 
available would provide only approximately an average of $250 per 
weighted pupil (or $6,250 per adjusted classroom unit.) 



♦The conch n should not be reached, on the basis of Uiis assumption, that a mandated local 

levy of 10 iles Is being recommended by the writer. It is being u^d only for purposes of 

illustration. A mandated levy of 7 or 8 or 9 mills could have been used just as weU for testing 
these different formulas. 
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are examined. All of these are based on the assumption that the state will 
mandate a levy of 10 mills on equalized valuation in each district and that 
an additional local levy of not in excess of 5 mills will be optional with 
the board. These formulas are simplified by eliminating special elements 
of need such as transportation in order to make the comparisons easier. 
It is assumed in the models set forth on the following pages that transporta- 
tion costs are equal in these districts and provided for by a supplementary 
measure of need. Actually, practically all foundation costs can readily be 
computed on the basis of weighted pupils or classroom units, except for 
the C( t of certain auxiliary services such as transportation and tax support 
provided for the school food service. In the table for Formula 1 both the 
amounts per weighted pupil and the amounts per classroom unit that would 
be received from the state and from local levies are given for each district. 
In subsequent tables only the amounts available per classroom unit from 
these sources are included. Thus, the tables can be kept relatively simple 
so that the differences among the formulas can readily be recognized. 
Those who prefer to consider the differences in terms of amounts per 
weighted pupU will need only to divide the amounts in any column by 25 . 



Formula 2. State Flat Grant of a Uniform Amount 
Per Classroom Unit 

Since the legislature had available approximately $6,250 per class- 
room unit (or $250 per weighted pupil) this formula was examined on the 
basis of the assumption that a flat grant of $6,250 per classroom unit would 
be made available to each district. 



Table 2 

State Flat Grant Plan 
(Application of Formula 2.) 

Amount Per Classroom Unit 



From the 
Dis- State 
trict (Col 1) 

X $6„ '0 

Y 6,250 

Z 6,250 



Assured for 

From the Foundation From 

Mandated Program Optional 

10 Mill (Totals, Cols. 5 Mill 

Levy I and 2) Levy 

(Col 2) (Col 3) (Col. 4) 



$ 500 $ 6,750 $ 250 

3,750 10,000 1,875 

7,500 13,750 3,750 



Total 
(Col 5) 

$ 7,000 
11,875 
17,500 



The sum of columns 1 and 2 of Table 2 (that is, column 3) gives the 
amount per classroom unit of the state guaranteed foundation. It will be 
noted under this plan that District X is assured a foundation program of 
$6,750 per classroom unit; District Y, $10,000 per classroom unit; and 
District Z, $13,750 per classroom unit. Thus, the pupils in the most 
wealthy District Z are guaranteed by the state a foundation program cost- 
ing twice as much per unit as in the least wealthy District X. When the 
optional local tax of five mUls is added, the differential is IV 2 to 1. It is 
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tkof Ff^rmiiis 9 onlv nartiallv eaualizes educational opportunity. 
However, any type of flat grant does have a substantial equalizirig eitect. 
If no state funds were provided, District Z would have 15 times the 
resources per pupil that would be available in District X. Fomula 
provides no incentives for levying the optional five miUs in addition to 
the mandated levy nor does it assure the minimum foundation program of 
$10,000 per classroom unit in all districts. 

Formula 3. Matching Mandated Local Funds With State Funds 
ON A Dollar-for-Dollar Basis 

This is an antiquated, discredited formula but is still suggested from 
time to time in state legislatures and, therefore, is presented for the PUjose 
of examination. Since dollar-for-doUar matching would only provide $150 
per weighted pupU (or $3,750 per classroom unit) in the district of average 
wealth, and the state has available $6,250 per unit, it would be necess^ 
to match each dollar of local funds with 1% dollars of state money in order 
to utilize all available state funds. This adjustment does not affect the 
relative impact of this formula on the three districts. 



Table 3 



State Plan for Matching Funds Derived From the Required Local Levy 
(Application of Formula 3 Adjusted) 



Amount Per Classroom Unit 


Dis- 

trict 


From the 
State 
(Coll) 


From 
Mandated 
10 Mill 
Levy 
(Col 2) 


Assured for 
Foundation 
Program 
(Totals. Cols. 
1 and 2) 
(Col. 3) 


From 
Optional 
5 Mill 
Levy 
(Col 4) 


X 


$ 833 


$ 500 


$ 1,333 


$ 250 


Y 


6,250 


3,750 


10,000 


1,875 


Z 


12,500 


7,500 


20,000 


3,750 



Total 
{Col 5) 

$ 1,583 
11,875 
23,750 



By summing columns 1 and 2 of Table 3, it is found that poor 
District X will be guaranteed only $1,333 per classroom unit under this 
formula, whereas wealthy District Z will be guaraiiteed $20,000, or 15 
Umes as much. After adding the yield of the optional 5 mill tax, the 
total amount available to District X is $i,583 per classroom unit and to 
District Z, $23,750 per unit or 15 times as much. Therefore matching 
each local tax dollar with one dollar of state money or some rmltiple 
thereof provides no equalization whatsoever because District Z had ID 
times the wealth per unit of District X before the appUcation of state 
funds. Formula 3 is equivalent to distributing state funds back to the district 
where they were collected. Despite the inequity of this formula, it is used 
by the federal government in distributing certain federal funds to the states. 



Formula 4. Equalized Matching 

Under this formula local funds are matched with state funds in the 
ratio that the equalized valuation of the district per classioom umt bears 
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to the state average equalized valuation per unit, ^t S equ^ Ae state 
average equalized valuation, per classroom unit and u the equaiizcu valua- 
tion of the district. Then the state funds received by the district equals 

times the local funds that are matched. This formula unadjusted 

assumes a ratio of 50 percent local funds to 50 percent state funds for 
the state as a whole und since we are making comparisons of our models 
on the assumption that the average ratio for the state would be 37.5 
percent local to 62.5 percent state, it is necessary to multiply 1% times 

the product of times the local funds matched in order to place these 

different formulas on a comparable basis. This adjustment does not affect 
the relative differentials that would exist among the districts under the 
unadjusted formula. 

Table 4 



Dis- 

trict 



X 

Y 

Z 



Equalized Matching Plan 
(Application of Formula 4 Adjusted) 
Amount Per Classroom Unit 



From the 
State 
(Col. 1) 


From 
Mandated 
10 Mill 
Levy 
(Col. 2) 


Assured for 
Foundation 
Program 
(Totals, Cols. 
1 and 2) 
(Col. 3) 


From 
Optional 
5 Mill 
Levy 
(Col. 4) 


$6,250 


$ 500 


$ 6,750 


$ 250 


6,250 


3,750 


10,000 


1,875 


6,250 


7,500 


13,750 


3,750 



Total 
(Col. 5) 

$ 7,000 
11,875 
17,500 



A comparison of Table 4 with Table 2 shows that equalized matching 
(Formula 4) provides exactly the same amount of money per classroom 
unit to Districts X, Y and Z as is provided by the flat grant per cl^sroom 
unit in Formula 2, assuming that the same amount of state funds is 
apportioned under each plan. This fact is weU known to speciahsts m 
state school finance but it is sometimes overlooked by state legislators, 
therefore it is presented for examination. Although the equJized matching 
formula is not useful for guaranteeing a minimum foundation prograni m 
all districts and it does not equalize educational opportunity any more than 
the flat grant formula, as pointed out later, it has some merit m that it 
provides state incentives for local districts to levy optional additional local 

taxes for schools. 



Formula 5. The Strayer-Haig-Mort Model 

This formula involves the following steps: Compute the cost of the 
foundation program, deduct from the cost of that program the amount that 
can be raised by the district from a mandated minimum levy on the 
equalized valuation, and provide the difference from state funds. Let A 
equal the cost of the program, B equal the required minimum loc^ tax 
effort in proportion to ability, and C equal the state funds to which the 
district is entided. Then the formula becomes A — B = C. This formula, 
or adaptations of it, is now used to apportion more than 60 percent of 
all state school funds apportioned to local boards. 
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Table 5 

Strayer-Haig-Mort Model for Foundation Program 
(Application of Formula 5) 

Amount Per Classroom Unit* 



Dis- 

trict 

X 

Y 

Z 



From the 
State** 
(Col. 1) 

$9,500 
6,250 
2,500 



From 
Mandated 
10 Mill 
Levy 
(Col. 2) 

$ 500 
3,750 
7,500 



Assured for 
Foundation 
Program 
(Totals, Cols. 
1 and 2) 
(Col. 3) 

$10,000 

10,000 

10,000 



From 
Optional 
5 Mill 
Levy 
(Col. 4) 

$ 250 
1,875 
3,750 



Total 
(Col. 5) 

$10,250 

11,875 

13,750 



>The lead l^ who developed this model favored the use of the weighted pupU unit and did not 

devote much attention to the potential of the classroom umt. mandated levy (Col. 2) 

••The difference between the amount per init derived from the 10 mill mandated levy (coi. z) 

and $10,000 per classroom unit. 

It will be noted from Table 5 that the sum of Columns 1 and 2 totals 
exactly $10,000 per classroom unit tor each district. Therefore the Strader- 
Haig-Mort formula provides complete equalization of educcUwnal oppor- 
tunity*** and complete equalization of state and local tax effort up to tfw 
level of the foundation program guaranteed by the state. Even when the 
optional local taxes are added to the amount avaUable in the foundation 
program, District Z, the wealthiest district, has 1-37 times ^ m^ch 
mvSue available per classroom unit as District X, the least wealthy dis- 
trict However the Strayer-Haig-Mort formula provides no state incentive 
for the district to levy local taxes in addition to the mandated state levy. 

It is interesting to note the effect in the Strayer-Haig-Mort formula 
of changing the amount of the required minimum local tax ^ Let us 
assume that the mandated local levy is reduced to six mills. Then, ^- 
suming that the $10,000 per classroom unit foundation program is still 
provided, the poorest District X would receive $300 per classroom unit 
from the 6 mill levy, $9,700 per unit from the state 

an optional 9 miU levy, making a total amount ^vailabxe of $ 10,450 pj 
classroom unit. The wealthiest District Z would receive $4,500 per cto- 
room unit from the six mill levy, $5,500 per unit from state and $6,^^^^^^ 
per unit from the optional 9 mUl levy or a total amount of $16 750 per 
classroom unit. This is 1.6 times as much per weighted pupil as the poten- 
tial amount available in District X. Therefore reducing the amount of 
mandated local levy to support the foundation program ha^ the effect of 
increasing the amount of state funds required to provide a foundation pro- 
gram at a given level and of reducing the extent to which educational 

opportunity is equalized. 

Strayer and Haig, in their original model, recommended that the 
mandated minimum levy be determined by computing the amount of toe 
levy required to provide the entire cost of the foundation program in the 
richest district. The levy required in District Z, the wealthiest distnct, to 
finance the entire cost of a foundation program of $10,000 per classroom 

•Assuming that the m ~easures of educational need incorporated in the formula are adequate. 
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unit would be 13V^ mills. Assuming u munduted locul levy of 13 VS nulls 
in support of the foundation program, District X (the least wealthy ) would 
receive approximately $667 per classroom unit from the mandated 13 VS 
mill levy, $9,733 from the state and $83 from the optional IVs mill levy* 
making a total potential amount available of $10,083 per classroom unit. 
District Z (the most wealthy) would receive $10,000 per classroom unit 
from the mandated 13VS mill levy, nothing from the state and $1,250 from 
the optional 1% mill levy making a total amount of $11,250 available per 
classroom unit. This is only approximately 1.1 times as much as the poten- 
tial amount available in District X. 

The original Strayer-Haig formula ranks high on equalization but 
low in popuhjity among the wealthy districts of the state. Experience has 
shown that in order to obtain the political support of legislators from the 
wealthy urban districts, it is necessary to set the mandated local levy in 
support of the foundation program low enough so that the large urban dis- 
tricts will all participate substantially in the state funds apportioned under 
the foundation program. Another ar^ment that has been advanced in 
favor of this policy is that in addition to using its taxing power for 
equalization, the state should use its superior abUity to levy and collect 
non-property taxes to assist aU districts to share in these types of taxes. 
However the state funds received would stiU be inversely related to 
taxpaying ability. On the other hand the mandated local levy should be set 
high enough to provide substantial equalization. Raising the level of the 
foundation program will also enable the more wealthy districts to share 
in the program. In the example just given, if the level of the foundation 
program were raised to $12,500 per classroom unit. District Z would 
receive $2,500 per classroom unit from the state even under a mandated 
levy of 13 VS mills. 

If a state is organized into numerous small districts that create islands 
of poverty and islands of wealth which result in large differences in per 
pupil wealth among districts, it is almost impossible to set a rational man- 
dated levy which would enable the very small, extremely wealthy districts 
to receive state funds under the Strayer-Haig-Mort or any other defensible 
formula. The best solution for this problem is, of course, to reorganize the 
state into efficient districts. Pending this solution, some states have found it 
politically advisable to guarantee certain state flat grants per pupil to the 
districts excluded from participation in state funds under the Strayer-Haig- 
Mort formula. 

When costs of educational services, such as transportation, which are 
not measured by weighted pupils, are added to the foundation program, 
these costs, in effect, become flat grants because no additional local tax 
effort is required to add these services. This is equitable because transporta- 
tion costs are not uiiiform and some districts do not even have these costs. 
This feature of the Strayer-Haig-Mort formula makes it possible for any 
district to provide for unusual types of educational need without penalty. 



♦The difference between the assumed combined levy of 15 mills and the 13 VS mill levy required 
for District Z. 
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Formula 6. The Percentage Grant or State Aid Ratio Formula 

The state’s share of the cost of the foundation program of a dishict 
under this formula is computed by multiplying the cost of the foundation 
program of any district by 100 percent minus a predetermined percentage 
figufe which, in turn, is multiplied by the quotient of the eq^rred v^ue 
of property of the district divided by the state average equalized va 
propertv per pupU. Let A equal the cost of the foundation program; D, 
fhSdLd value of property per pupU in the district; S, the state average 
fquSd v“pmpe.^ per pupilf and E, the predetermined consent 
factor. Then the state aid for district under this fomuia equals the cost of 

the foundation program (A) multiplied by 1 — [-g- X E] 

Despite its seeming complexity, this jorimla gives exactly 
result as the Strayer-Haig-Mort formula 
based on weighted pupils or classroom untts let us “PP'j 
a state which wishes to guarantee a foundation program of $4UU per 
weighted pupil or $10,000 per classroom unit, but also desires to man- 
datfa loS levy of 10 miUs on the equalized valuation in support of 
that program District Y, the district which has the state average 
weal* pS pupil, the constant (£) would become 37.5 percent because a 
10 m ill levy in a district with a valuation of $15,000 per weigh e pupi 
4oiTreq7^^^^ state contribution of 62.5 percent of the total cost of ite 
foundation program of $400 per weighted pupil. Substituting this value, 

the formula becomes 1 — -375]. 

If the mandated millage is increased, E is increased proportionate y 
and if it is decreased, E is decreased proportionately. 

Formula 6 is applied in our illustration in Table 
that the amount of state funds received by Distncts X, Y and z m. 
exactly the same as the amounts received by these 
Strayer-Haig-Mort formula. It should be obvious to any one 
statJ support formulas that the percentage grant or state 
is only a mathematical manipulation of the Shayer-Haig-Mortformu^^^ 
Nevertheless even some writers on school finance seem to have 
point The state percentage or state aid ratio for each district can r y 
^computed from the Strayer-Haig-Mort formula simply by dividing A, 
the cost of the program, by C, the amount of state aid provided. 

Table 6 

The Percentage Grant Plan 

(Application of Formula 6) 

Amount Psr Classroom Unit 



Dis- 

trict 

X 

Y 

Z 



From the 
State 
(Coil) 

$9,500 

6,250 

2,500 



From 
Mandated 
10 Mill 
Levy 
(Col. 2) 

$ 50oT 
3,750 
7,500 



Assured for 
Foundation 
Program 
(Totals, Cols. 
1 and 2) 
(Col. S) 

$10,000 

10,000 

10,000 



From 
Optional 
5 Mill 
Levy 
(Col. 4) 

$ 250 
1,875 
3,750 



Total 
(Col. 5) 

$ 1^250 

11,875 

13,750 
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to legislators and the lay public as the Strayer-Haig-Mort formula. Even 
that formula, as simple as it seems to school finance specialists, is some- 
times criticized as being “too complicated.” When one uses a state support 
formula which is unnecessarily complicated mathematically, he lays him- 
self open to a charge by legislators that he is playing “mathematical 
games” with them. 

Formula 6 has a serious weakness if it is applied to all elements of 
school costs included in the foundation program. As pointed out above, 
if the entire cost of the foundation program is computed in terms of 
weighted pupils or classroom units, the computations obtained from For- 
mula 6 are exactly the same as from Formula 5. But if transportation costs 
or other items not expressed in weighted pupils or classroom unite are 
added to the cost of the program, then Formula 6 works a hardship on 
those districts having such costs because they would be required to pay 
the same percental of those costs from local funds as they pay for 
that part of their foundation program costs computed in terms of weighted 
pupils or classroom units. Therefore states using Formula 6 should not 
include costs which are not measured in weighted pupils or classroom 
unite in their foundation program but should provide for those costs in 
the form of flat grants. This further comi Tcates procedures for distributing 
state funds. 

Formula 6 can be used for providing state incentive grants for dis- 
tricts levying varying amounts of optional local levies beyond the man- 
dated minimum levy. However, the same percentage factor or state aid 
ratio can just as readily be computed from the Strayer-Haig-Mort formula 
as from Formula 6. Formula 6, as described in this section, provides no 
state incentive for levying optional local taxes in addition to the mandated 
minimum levy. 

Formula 7. An Equalized Matching Incentive Grant Added to 
THE Foundation Program 

Under this formula an equalized matching grant (see Formula 4) is 
added to the fcundation program such as provided for in Formulas 5 or 
6 in order to stimulate local tax effort in addition to the local effort man- 
dated in the foundation program. The purpose of providing additional 
state aid for additional local effort is to stimulate local boards of education 
to make necessary innovations and to move toward a quality level educa- 
tional program. Experience has shown, that although the foundation pro- 
gram plan of state support has been very effective in improving educational 
opportunity, there is a tendency on the part of many districts to be satis- 
fied with the minimum level of education provided in most state founda- 
tion programs. State foundation programs have become relatively static in 
a number of states; therefore several students of school finance are now 
recommending that an incentive or leeway element be included in or 
added to the foundation program. 
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Table 7 shows the application of the equalized matching concept of 
Formula 4 utilized to match the potential additional local revenue that 
could be obtained from the optional levy of 5 mills. These funds are 
added to the amounts received under Formula 5 or 6. It will be noted 
from Column 4 that equalized matching is in reality a flat grant of $375 
per classroom unit for each additional mill levied beyond the mandated 
10 mill levy up to a total of 5 optional mills. It is assumed in the table 
that each district levies the full 5 mills of optional taxes. However some 
districts might not do so. It will of course take additional state funds to 
provide an incentive grant of any kind. The legislature wiU need to decide 
whether more educational benefits will be obtained by using this additional 
money for an incentive grant or by using it to raise the general level of 
the foundation program. It would seem that more educational benefits 
could be obtained after the foundation program has reached a reasonably 
satisfactory level by using the additional amount for an incentive grant 
because such a grant would stimulate additional local effort. 

Table 7 

Equalized Matching Incentive Grant Plan 
TO Supplement the Foundation Program 
(Application of Formula 7) 



Amount Per Classroom Unit 



Dis- 

trict 


From 
State 
Under 
Either 
Form- 
ulas 
or 6 
(Coll) 


From 
Man- 
dated 
10 
Mill 
Levy 
(Col 2) 


AZoured for 
Foundation 
Program 
(Totals, Cols. 
1 and 2) 
(Col 3) 


From 
Option- 
al 5 
Mill 
Levy 
(Col 4) 


From 
State 
Equal- 
ized 
Match- 
ing of 
5 Mills* 
(Col 5) 


Total 
(Col 6) 


X 


$9,500 


$ 500 


$10,000 


$ 250 


$1,875 


$12,125 


Y 


6,250 


3,750 


10,000 


1,875 


1,875 


13,750 


Z 


2,500 


7,500 


10,000 


3,750 


1,875 


15,625 


♦Based on provisions of Formula 4. 











It will be observed from Column 6 that District X would have 
$12,125 per classroom unit available under this plan and District Z, 
$15,625. District Z would have 1.29 times as much money available per 
unit as District X under Formula 7 as compared with 1 .37 under Form' ’ 

5 and 6. Therefore Formula 7 not only provides an incentive for local ef 
but it also has some equalizing effect. 

Formula 8. An Incentive Grant Provided by Matching O ^ional 
Local Taxes in the Same Ratio of State to Local Funds As Pro- 
vided IN THE Foundation Program 

As pointed out above, the ratio of state to local funds in the founda- 
tion program can readily be computed from either Formula 5 or 6. It is 
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foundation program provided for in either Formula 5 or 6. This type of 
incentive grant will require more state funds than Formula 7 if the state 
average percent of the cost of the foundation program exceeds 50 percent. 

Table 8 

An Incentive Plan to Supplement the Foundation Program 
(Application of Formula 8) 



Amount Per Classroom Unit 



Dis- 

trict 


From 
State 
Under 
Either 
Form- 
ula 5 
or 6 
(Col. 1) 


From 
Man- 
dated 
10 
Mill 
Levy 
(Col. 2) 


Assured for 
Foundation 
Program 
(Totals, Cols. 
1 and 2) 
(Col. 3) 


From 
Option- 
al 5 
Mill 
Levy 
(Col. 4) 


State 
Incentive 
Fund* 
(Col. 5) 


Total 
(Col. 6) 


X 


$9,500 


$ 500 


$10,000 


$ 250 


$4,750 


$15,000 


Y 


6,250 


3,750 


10,000 


1,875 


3,125 


15,000 


Z 


2,500 


7,500 


10,000 


3,750 


1,250 


15,000 



* Based on provision for state to match any or all of optional local 5 mill levy in same ratio of 
state to local funds as in Formulas 5 or 6. 



Table 8 shows that the incentive plan to supplement the foundation 
program would raise the founda*'on program level to $1,500 per classroom 
unit in all districts that levied all possible optional mills of local taxes. 
This plan provides for complete equalization of educational opportunity 
in all districts willing to make the same local tax effort in proportion to 
ability and it provides a powerful incentive for additional local effort, 
especially in the less wealthy districts. 

Comparison of Formulas 1-8 

Tables 9 and 10 present comparisons of all eight formulas. While 
it is true that Formulas 1, 7 and 8 require more state funds than the other 
formulas, it is possible to compare all of these formulas in certain respects. 
If it is assumed that the most important purposes of state school support 
are to equalize educational opportunity, to equalize the tax effort to support 
the foundation program, to provide state incentives for local effort to 
make needed educational innovations, and to enable school districts to 
move toward a quality education, then — of the formulas presented in 
Tables 9 and 10 — ^Formula 8 is the best one to accomplish these purposes 
and Formula 7 the next best. 
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Table 9 

Comparison of Total Funds Received by Each District Under 
Formulas 1 Through 8 

Ratio of Amount 
Available Per 
Classroom Unit in 

The Level of the Total Potential Revenue District Z {Col. 4) 

Foundation Guaranteed in Available Per Classroom to the Amount 
Districts X and Z Unit to District X and Available in 

per Classroom Unit ff Z From All Sources District X 'Col. 3) 



Formula* 


District X 
(Col.l) 


District Z 
(Col. 2) 


District X 
(Col. 3) 


District Z 
(Col. 4) 


(Col. 5) 


1 


$10,000 


$10,000 


$10,750 


$21,250 


1.9S to 1 


2 


6,750 


13,750 


7,000 


17,500 


2.50 to 1 


3 


1,333 


20,000 


1,583 


23,750 


15.00 to 1 


4 


6,750 


13,750 


7,000 


17,500 


2.50 to 1 


5 


10,000 


10,000 


10,250 


13,750 


1.34 to 1 


6 


10,000 


10,000 


10,250 


13,750 


1.34 to 1 


7 


10,000 


10,000 


12,125 


15,625 


1.29 to 1 


8 


10,000 


10,000 


15,000 


15,000 


1.00 to 1 



#Formul?s 1, 7 and 8 reouire mote state funds than Formulas 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 and therefore 
they are not strictly comparable with those formulas. However Formrlas 2, 3, 4 , 5 and 6 require 
approximately the same state funds; therefore they are quite comparable. 



♦Exclusively from state funds for Formula 1 and from a combination of state and local funds 
for the other formulas. 

NOTE: The level of the foundation program guaranteed in District Y (average wealth) would 
be $10,000 per classroom unit under each of these Formulas. 



Formula 5 is the only defensible basic or foundation program formula 
presented in these tables. Formula 6 would be equally defensible for most 
aspects of the program except for tiie fact that it is complicated and dif- 
ficult to explain. The other formulas fall so far short of accomplishing the 
major purposes of state aid that they cannot be classified as acceptable. 
Formulas 1, 2, and 4 provide the same amount of state aid per pupil or 
classroom unit to all districts regardless of variations in per pupil wealth; 
Formula 3 provides more state aid per pupil or classroom unit for the 
more wealthy districts and less for the less wealthy districts. Formulas 
5, 6, 7 and 8 provide more state aid per pupil or classroom unit for the 
less wealthy districts than for the more wealthy districts. 
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Table 10 



Comparison of State Funds Received By Each 
District Under Formulas 1 Through 8 





State Funds Received for 
Foundation Program Per 
Classroom Unit 


State Funds Received for 
Incentive Program Per 
Classroom Unit 


Total State Funds 
Per Classroom 
Unit* 




District 


District 


District 


District 


District 


District 




X 


Z 


X 


Z 


X 


Z 


Formula 


(Col.l) 


(Col. 2) 


(Col 3) 


(Col 4) 


(Col 5) 


(Col. 0 ) 


1 


$10,000 


$10,000 


$ 0 


$ 0 


$10,000 


$10,000 


2 


6,250 


6,250 


0 


0 


6,250 


6,250 


3 


825 


12,500 


0 


0 


825 


12,500 


4 


6,250 


6,250 


0 


0 


6,250 


6,250 


5 


9,500 


2,500 


0 


0 


9,500 


2,500 


6 


9,500 


2,500 


0 


0 


9,500 


2,500 


7 


9,500 


2,500 


1,875 


1,875 


11,375 


4,375 


8 


9,500 


2,500 


750 


1,250 


14,250 


3,750 



♦District X (the least wealthy) has an equalized valuation of $50,000 per classroom unit; 
District Y, $375,000, and District Z, (the most wealthy) $750,000. 

NOTE: District Y (average wealth) would receive $10,(KK) from the state for the foundation 
program under Formula 1 and $5,Ci^ under each of the other formulas; It would receive no 
state incentive funds under any of the first 6 formulas, $1,875 under Formula 7 and $3,125 
under Formula 8. The total funds received from the state if the optional 5 mills were levied 
would, therefore, be $6,875 per classroom unit under Formula 7 and $8,125 under Formula 8. 



An Adaptation of the Strayer-Haig-Mort Formula 

Morphet and Johns have developed an adaptation of the Strayer- 
Haig-Mort fomula which is now used by a number of states.®® Although 
the measure, ‘Veighted pupil,” is very useful in developing state support 
programs, they found it complicated and very difficult to explain to a 
legislature and to other groups. They found it much easier to explain the 
term “classroom unit” or “instruction unit.” Legislators can visualize a 
teacher working with students, or a librarian, or a counselor or any other 
person rendering an instractional service. Since the measure classroom 
unit” is derived from weighted pupils, it is a function of that measure and 
just as useful. 

The original Strayer-Haig model, as developed in detail by Mort, pro- 
vided that the entire cost of the foundation program would be computed 
in terms of a fixed amount per weighted pupil (or even per classroon' unit) 
based on averages for all costs except transportation. It is true Liat all 
costs except transportation and certain other types of auxiliary services can 
readily be computed in terms of weighted pupils or classroom units. Legis- 
lators frequently have questioned these flat amounts per pupil unit of need. 
For example, let us consider the $400 per weighted pupil used in e 
formulas presented earlier in this chapter. Legislators can well ask: I w 
do you know that it requires $400 per weighted pupil to provide an adequate 
program? What does that figure include? What expenditures are you trying 
to conceal in those figures? If we increase the foundation program from 
$380 per weighted pupil to $400, how do we know that we will receive 
any better quality or any increase in the quantity of education? 
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For these reasons, Morphet and Johns developed a budget plan for 
expressing the cost of the foundation program. This budget is divided into 
four major categories as follows: (1) instruction (professional services); 
(2) transportation; (3) other cunent expenses; and (4) capital ou^y and 
debt service. All of these foundation program costs are computed in terms 
of classroom units except transportation. Classroom '*’siits are computed 
in accordance with the procedures developed by Mort but modified to fit 
modern educational needs and conditions. This pip for calculating edu- 
cational need is a budget system based on educational needs and educa- 
tional services provided. That is, if a school system provides more educa- 
tional services within the range of services includp in the foundation 
program, it will receive additional state funds. This feature provides a 
powerful incentive for providing additional services. 

Under this plan, adapted from the Strayer-Haig-Mort model, basic 
classroom units are allotted to school systems according to scales somewhat 
similar to those developed by Mort, based on size of necessary schools. 
In addition to the basic units, other units are allotted for teachers of 
vocational education, teachers of exceptional children, teachers of the 
disadvantaged, teachers of adults, supervisors and certain other types of 
administrative and special instructional service personnel, provided the 
services are furnished by the local school system. Furthermore additional 
proportionate allotments are made of classroom units if a system povides 
an extended school term or services beyond the regular term. No increase 
in local effort is required for any of these services. 

This plan provides also for additioLui classrooin units if kinder- 
gartens or junior colleges are provided but some additional ^ local effort 
may be required if these services are included in the foundation program 
budget of need. 

In s ummar y, this adapted plan provides for the following procedures 
in determining the cost of the foundation program: (1) calculate the cost 
of instruction by multiplying the allotted classroom units by appropriate 
cost scales; (2) calculate the amount alloted for transportation by cost 
scales which give due consideration to the number of pupils transported 
and the density of transported pupils. (3) calculate the amount allotted 
for other current expenses by multiplying the number of classroom units 
by a flat amount determined by an analysis of the amount needed for a 
reacher unit; and (4) calculate the amount allotted for capital outlay 
and debt service by multiplying the number of classroom units by a flat 
amount determined by the average annual depreciation costs of school 
plants. These items are totaled in order to determine the total cost of the 
foundation program and from this amount is deducted the yield from the 
mandated local levy as in Formula 5. The difference is then made avail- 
able from state funds. 

Provision is also made under this plan for the state to extend its 
credit to local boards so that they may anticipate their annual capital 
outlay and debt service allotments through a state agency that issues long 
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outlay and debt service allotments accruing to the district. This procedure 
relates capital outlay financing to capital outlay needs rather than to the 
local borrowing capacity of a board. 



Morphet and Johns have also recommended that an incentive factor 
similar to that described in either Formula 7 or Formula 8 be included 
in their adaptation of the Strayer-Haig-Mort Formula. 



Much emphasis has been given in recent years to improving the 
quality of education. Numerous attempts have been made to measure the 
quality of education. One of the best measures of the quality of the services 
of a school system is the breadth of educational services it provides. 

A school system which provides services such as the following is 
inevitably a higher quality system than one which provides only a minimum 
of these services: a broad program of iccondary education which meets 
the needs of all pupils by providing extensive programs in vocational 
and technical education as well as a broad program for those who are 
college bound; an enriched program of elementary education and early 
childhood education; special educational services for the handicapped as 
well as the gifted; an extended school term during the summer months; 
adult and continuing education; good libraries, good laboratories and good 
shops; counselors and other instructional services needed; adequate admin- 
istration and supervision; and, prompt action on desirable educational 
innovations. As pointed out earlier in this chapter, a school system is a 
social system with numerous sub-systems. These systems all interact with 
each other. The services just enumerated tend to make the interactions of 
the sub-systems within the school system productive. That is, the improve- 
ment of one subsystem tends to improve the total system. 

Breadth of educational services alone will not assure quality education. 
ITiere are different quality levels for each type of service. Experience has 
shown that the most important factors affecting variations in the quality 
of a particular educational program are the level of financing and the 
adequacy of leadership and management. 

The adaptations in the state support model developed by Morphet 
and Johns based on educational services provided are more directly aimed 
at improving school quality than the original Sirayer-Haig-Mort model. 
This method of calculating the cost of the foundation program might be 
termed a type of program budgeting. It could also be considered an adapta- 
tion of a planning-programming-budgeting system (PPBS) for determining 
the cost of the foundation program. This methodology also lends itseK 
more readily to systems analysis than any other state support model. 

In conclusion, it is believed that the best available model of state 
support for meeting educational needj between now and 1980 is the 
adapted Strayer-Haig-Mort model (Formula 5 ) combined with the incentive 
features of either Formula 7 or Formula 8. 
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Planning Improvements in 
Provisions for Financing Schools 

On the basis of inforn'.ation and techniques now available it is possible 
for every state to develop a program for financing schools that will assure 
reasonably adequate opportunities for all students and a close approxima- 
tion to equity for all taxpayers. Present provisions in some states constitute 
little more than a series of patchwork steps that fail to meet the needs 
and are inequitable for both students and taxpayers. 

Three conclusions seem to be obvious : ( 1 ) if the findings of economists 
are accepted, a much greater investment in education will be essential in 
most states to assure continued socio-economic progress; (2) a sound and 
carefully developed finance plan will be essential in every state to assure 
maximum returns from all expenditures and adequate opportunities for 
all studmts; and (3) a properly developed comprehensive foundation plan 
incorporating incentives for quality education seems to hold more promise 
for meeting the needs than any other approach developed thus far. 

Any defensible plan for financing the schools must be based on, and 
designed to facilitate the achievement of, sound educational objectives 
and the implementation of an appropriate educational program planned 
to meet the needs of a rapidly changing national and international society. 
For any legislature to seek merely to distribute the funds currently avail- 
able in a manner designed to provide some help for ail schools, or for 
certain areas of present concern, would only result in inadequacies that 
would ultimately handicap the state. 

The fact should be recognized that the program of education now 
provided in many school systems loes not even meet present needs and is 
obviously inadequate to serve future needs. All available evidence points 
to the conclusion that not only the curriculum and instructional procedures 
but also the provisions for organization and operation of school systems 
and schools must be significantly modified to meet the needs of people 
and the requirements for living in an increasingly technological society. 
Thus, the use of “average practice” in a state to determine the units of 
need for the level of support for the foundation program should be clearly 
recognized as an obsolete practice that will not make it possible for the 
schools to meet emerging needs. 

The finance plan should, therefore, be designed to serve future as well 
as present needs. In other words, the plan should not include provisions 
that would tend to inhibit changes in the curriculum, introduction of team 
teaching or the use of para-professionals, provisions for the use of tech- 
nology in the improvement of instruction, the reorganization of districts, 
the construction of facilities that can be readily adapted to changes, or 
other appropriate developments. It should facilitate needed changes and 
encourage bona fide state and local leadership and responsibility for im- 
proving the educational program. 
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Measures of Educational Need 

Measures of need or cost allowances for other aspects of current 
expense are woefully inadequate in many states; a few do rot even include 
transportation in the state finance plan. But even more serious in many 
respectS; because of the potential long range handicaps for educational 
programs, is the untenable assumption in many states that the financing 
of school facilities should be entirely, or almost entirely, a local responsi- 
bility. For the state to provide funds to help pay the salaries of teachers 
and other personnel who have to work under unfavorable conditions is 
obviously poor economy. 

One of the first steps in planning or revising a foundation program 
is to develop objective measures of educational need that are reasonably 
open-ended, and can easily be adjusted or expanded as tlie program 
changes. T^is means that instructional units (based on objective criteria 
for determining the number needed) will be provided for programs typi- 
c^y offered in all elementary and secondary schools and also that units 
will be provided for kindergartens or early childhood education, special 
services including counseling in elementary as well as in secondary schools, 
specif programs for tlie physically, mentally, emotionally and culturally 
hand.-ctpped, vocational education, community colleges, adult education, 
facilitating persoimel, provisions for instructional activities during the 
summer months, etc. Limiting units to the traditional kind* of personnel 
or to the traditional program will no longer suffice. Most measures of 
educational need currently in use are no longer adequate. 

Other Important Aspects of the Foundation Program 

The finance plan should provide for a comprehensive foundation pro- 
gram rather than for a few aspects or elements. While some categorical 
aids may be defensible under certain conditions, the objective should be to 
include practically all needs as a means of facilitating coordination and 
making clear that all aspects of the educational program are interrelated. 

But the development of a comprehensive and equitable plan for meas- 
uring aU aspects of need and determining realistic dollar values for the 
various units and compone- 's of the program constitutes only one im- 
portant step in the planning process. The provisions for assuring that nec- 
essary fimds are available to finance the program are so inadequate or 
inequitable in many states that the entire foundation program concept has 
come under severe but unfair criticism, even by substantial numbers of 
educators. The remedy should not be to throw out the baby because the 
bathwater has been contaminated, but rather to find how to eliminate the 
contamination. 

Serious difficulties in planning the financial aspects of the program in 
many states are encountered because of factors such as the following. 

• The tax structure of the state may be faulty or seriously inequitable. 

• The sources of support for schools may not be closely related to 

the soiurces of income of the people and, rather t5q)ically, this results 
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in too-heavy reliance on the property tax. (The state may not provide 
a sufficient proportion of the total cost from non-property tax 
sources). 

• The ratio between assessed and actual value of property may vary 
greatly among the countries or other local units and thus, it may be 
very difficult to measure equitably local ability to support schools. 
(This is still a very serious problem in most states and should be 
resolved promptly to avoid furdier complications. 

• Provisions for integrating and utilizing funds for educational pur- 
poses from federal, state and local sources to achieve the objectives 
of the foundation program may be defective. 

• The amount provided to support the program may represent little 
more than a gesture; in fact it may be so inadequate that the program 
is not realistic. 

The Eight Rocky Mountain and Basin States 

The eight states involved in the Project Designing Education for the 
Future are rather typical of the states across the nation in terms of prob- 
lems and progress in developing and implcmentng a realistic foundation 
program of school support and in desigmng a plan to meet future needs. 
Because of the sparse population in most of these states, many rural areas 
have a larger proportion of small isolated schools than a majority of other 
states. Two have no districts smaller than a county or city but even some 
of these may be inadequate and uneconomical. One state cannot legally 
have any unified districts until the laws are changed. ^ of the others, in 
spite of some progress in reorganization, have substantial numbers of small 
and Inadequate districts that complicate the problem of developing a sound 
finance plan. 

Few of these states provide kindergartens, have extensive programs of 
adult education, provide for summer programs, have adequate services in 
the field of special education or appropriate programs of vocational edu- 
cation except in a limited number of districts. Only one state includes 
provision for capital outlay and debt service in its foundation program, or, 
in fact, provides any significant f inds for this purpose. One state provides 
no funds for transportation. 

At least two of the states rely almost entirely on flat grants. Several 
have a variety of funds, some of which, while small, tend to promote 
conflicting purposes. Most have made a beginning on a foundation pro- 
gram approach, but the measures of need tend to be inadequate and prac- 
tically ail encounter serious problems in measuring local ability and effort 
In all of these states the amount included in the foundation program is 
inadequate to meet the needs; in a few it is so limited that there is a seriou*' 
threat of teacher sanctions. 

Utah has developed a comprehensive foundation program that ap- 
parently is as sound in principle as any to be found in the nation. It was 
one of the pioneers in developing and incorporating in its foundation 
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pro^am an incentive or leeway provision to encourage quality education 
in districts that are willing to levy additional local taxes for school support. 
However, the present Utah plan omits some important measures of edu- 
cational need and provides an inadequate level of support in terms of 
emerging needs. 



In Summary 

The development of adequate plans for an educational program de- 
signed to meet emerging needs is essential in every state, but cannot be 
implemented effectively until a defensible plan for financing the program 
has been developed and implemented. The finance plan should be in the 
nature of a comprehensive foundation program, preferably based on Model 
(Formula) 5 with adaptations designed to encourage program planning and 
budgeting, and supplemented by incentive provisions for encouraging ad- 
ditional effort to provide a high quality program of education, as indicated 
by Model 7 or 8. Once a state has developed and implemented a program 
that is sound in principle, it should need only to make periodic adjust- 
ments to meet emerging needs and changing conditions or to eliminate 
inequities. 

Hov/ever, the finance plan should be based on the design for the 
emerging educational program. This plan not only should make possible 
the implementation of the program but also should facilitate further changes 
as additional deficiencies are identified or new kinds ot needs emerge. 

As one basis for developing the finance plan, a careful study needs 
to be made to bring to light all deficiencies, inequities, inefficiencies — 
and the reasons therefore — in the existing program, in the organization 
and in the operation of education in the state. The information obtained 
from this study should be supplemented by information about emerging 
needs and programs that will need to be utilized in developing the plan for 
financing education. In designing this plan, the best models and proce- 
dures ueveloped thus far should be utilized and supplemented by any new 
insights gained during the study. 

While the background studies should be made and the technical aspects 
of the proposed program should be developed by persons who are knowl- 
edgeable in the field of educational finance, educators and lay citizens 
throughout the state should be kept as fully informed as possible. The 
state department of education is the logical agency to provide the leader- 
ship in conducting the studies and developing the proposed plan. How- 
ever, the fact should be kept in mind that even the best plan that can be 
developed will not be adopted unless it has the support of lay citizens as 
well as of educators and is approved by the legislature. For that reason it 
would seem desirable for those who are primarily responsible for develop- 
ing the plan to work from the beginning with an able and representative 
advisory committee that would review all studies and proposals and provide 
general guidance. This, in effect, is the procedure utilized in each of the 
eight states involved in this project in attempting to develop an adequate 
plan for financing schools in Aeir respective states. 
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